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FOREWORD 


Art, music and literature are just a few of the mirrors that have 
reflected the distorted image of modern man. Sometimes this ‘new 
look” has startled the leaders, educators and parents of our day. 
Someone has said that “it is original sin run riot” that has twisted 
man, who was made in the image of God, to a creature made in the 
image of the devil. 

A group of friars, qualified in the fields of philosophy and psy- 
chology, have gone into the studio of life to reset the model, man, 
in his original pose. In the pages of this book they have tried to 
show man with his strength and weakness, his soul and body, his 
heart and head. In a day when Freudian language is used almost 
casually by the average man in the street and when so many persons 
are preoccupied with an unwholesome introspection, it is necessary 
to present a re-assessment of the human mind and personality. This 
has been done admirably by the talented writers of this book. 

The officers of the Franciscan Educational Conference are indeed 
most grateful to all who contributed to this year’s volume on the 
Mind of Modern Man. Their gratitude will certainly be shared with 
the readers who peruse the succeeding pages. 


Rev. Sebastian F. Miklas, O.F.M.Cap. 
Editor 
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THE CONTEMPORARY CATHOLIC PERSONALITY 
Danie Eaan, T.O.R. 


Introduction 


The theme of this Thirty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the Francis- 
can Educational Conference, The Mind of Modern Man, is certainly 
timely, treats of matters currently receiving popular attention, and 
is sure to have a great deal of benefit to the thinking of us Fran- 
ciscans, ever concerned with human welfare. 

The several facets of the subject to be treated in subsequent 
papers by acknowledged scholars will make us all aware of the com- 
plexity and the magnitude of the theme. My paper will be a modest 
attempt to set the stage for those who are to follow. I shall try to 
depict the contemporary personality, as seen by observers of the 
passing scene, and try to point out where the Catholic might differ. 

To judge by what we read in today’s books and magazines, we 
might describe a modern Catholic family as follows. 


John Jones is the father of four children. He goes to church and hears 
(from assistants, not the pastor) sermons or instructions which constantly 
stress the unity and oneness of the Church. He thinks it is grand, as he 
pages his Benedictine missal or fingers his rosary with the Crozier bless- 
ing. He wears the Miraculous Medal received from the Vincentian Fathers. 

Mrs. Jones, a product of the Madams of the Sacred Heart, sends her 
special request for prayers to the Carmelite Nuns; but because she met 
the “dearest little” Sister of Charity in the hospital, she prays for those 
“angels with wings” every Wednesday as she attends the Novena to Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help at the Church of the Redemptorist Fathers. 

At home they listen to the Ave Maria Hour by the Graymoor Friars, 
and send donations to the Premonstratensians about whom they know 
nothing, but who write the nicest letters. John thinks the Trappists have 
the greatest understanding of modern life because he read some of their 
pamphlets while on retreat at the Passionist Monastery. 

Their oldest son plays football at the State University where the 
Paulists conduct the Newman Club. The oldest girl attends a college con- 
ducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary where the 
Dominican Fathers teach theology. All the children attended a grade 
school conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph. Later, the boys went to 
the Irish Christian Brothers’ high school, except little Johnny whose prep 
school was staffed by Xayerian Brothers, He now attends a college con- 
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ducted by “black” Franciscans who teach from Jesuit textbooks—but he 
wants to be a Brother of Mary. His father didn’t like that at first, but 
he’s found out that some of the Brothers become priests, and he’s recon- 
ciled. Although the girls attended an academy of the Sisters of Mercy, 
they had a Viatorian as Chaplain. 

The family reads Field Afar published by the Maryknoll Fathers, but 
everyone agrees that the Holy Ghost Fathers are wonderful missionaries. 

If any have doubts about the unity and oneness of the Church, it is 
mentioned in confession, and that is usually at a church of the brown- 
robed sons of a 12th century Italian saint who never became a priest 
himself. 


Hal Boyle, syndicated newspaper columnist, recently wrote that 
twenty-eight percent of our nation’s thirty-nine million married 
couples have both husband and wife working. Catholic couples 
probably follow much the same pattern as couples in general. 


The Contemporary Catholic 


Since other speakers are to reveal to you man as he appears to be 
in twentieth century theories of personality, it behooves me to try 
to avoid the books on personality and to try to describe the con- 
temporary Catholic as I meet him. It would be convenient if we 
could get a composite. Harvard has a model man whose proportions 
were obtained by measuring the various parts of the body and 
determining an average. It would be more difficult to conduct a 
survey on what man thinks and how he thinks and then determine 
the arithmetical mean, so we shall 1) describe yesterday’s Catholic; 
2) study the problems confronting modern man; and 3) define the 
emerging picture. 

The older generation Catholic feared dependency on charity and 
worked and saved to avoid it, was obedient and asked no questions, 
was characterized by a blind Faith, looked to a future of repetitions 
of the past, and attended Holy Mass and Sunday Vespers—pas- 
sively. 

The older Catholic emphasized the aesthetic, practiced rugged 
individualism, had great trust in Divine Providence, lived in sim- 
plicity, made the home a center of family life and prayer, was of a 
younger age median, had little education, was low in the economic 
and social scale, and was provincial in his outlook. 

Contrasted to this, we find the modern Catholic more apt to be 
interested in the welfare state, expecting social security and pen- 
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sions to provide in old age, willing to obey—when convinced it is 
logical, of a questioning attitude, even in religion, a more articulate 
member of the Mystical Body, attending church more actively and 
using a missal and receiving sacraments administered in English, 
and looking to a future ever changing, ever new. 

This modern Catholic emphasizes the practical, is not a rugged 
individualist, trusts in God but reasons out and plans the future, 
lives in a complex civilization, attends church sometimes other than 
Sunday, but doesn’t have the home the center of prayer and family 
life as his parents did, has much more education, and has traveled 
widely. 

But all men are not alike. God made men different from each 
other because they have different things to do, different functional 
positions to fill in an organic society. It we could read the mind of 
God we would know in each generation what the work of the 
world is and where each man belongs (John herding sheep in Asia, 
Mary praying in a convent in Spain, James starting a paper in 
Africa and George running an elevator in Chicago). We could tell 
everyone where to go and what to do, and everyone would be sub- 
stantially contented because the round pegs would be in round holes 
and the square pegs would be in square holes; each man’s work 
would correspond with his gifts and each man would see how neces- 
sary he was to the whole, the simple as well as the learned, the 
rich as well as the strong, the feeble-minded child as well as the 
statesman.* 

The following paragraphs point to the complexity of the human 
personality. 

An individual is being stimulated constantly by animate and in- 
animate factors of his environment. Human behavior is the re- 
sultant of interaction between the individual and his environment. 
Human behavior is dynamic. There is continuous activity that in- 
volves the functioning of the various phases of the self, and is af- 
fected by inner purposes and external influences. 

Expressions such as egocentrism, selfhood, self-realization, and 
self-assertion are common. Utilization of these terms implies a recog- 
nition of one’s self as different from the selves of other people. The 


1 Peter Michaels, “Christian Vocational Guidance,” Integrity, IV (October, 
1949), p. 2. 
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concept of self can be interpreted roughly as the more or less grad- 
ually developed and more or less objective awareness of one’s own 
needs, interests, attitudes, and behavior habits. The ego-concept is 
related to factors in the physical environment and in relationships 
with other human beings who comprise an individual’s social en- 
vironment. 

To a greater or lesser extent he achieves the ability to evaluate 
himself in terms of general and specific social modes, standards, and 
ideals. To the extent that he can measure his own self objectively 
in his relations with others he experiences an increasingly accurate 
appreciation of himself. He also develops the ability to adjust him- 
self and his needs and urges in such a way that he can become an 
accepted member of his group. 

What is generally referred to as conscience, and by the Freudians 
as the superego, is the self-restraining power that is an attribute of 
an individual’s total personality pattern. Any attempt to define 
personality categorically is impossible. There probably is a general 
agreement, however, that every individual possesses many char- 
acteristics that are inherent in his physical appearance, gestures, 
speech, gait, ideas, knowledge, aptitudes, skills, habits, and emo- 
tional reactions. Some of these characteristics are innate; others re- 
sult from learning and experience and are more subject to the 
possibility of change. All of these characteristics tend to interact 
with one another. Hence they function as a more or less integrated 
whole.” 

A scientific definition of personality by the late Cardinal Mercier 
is the following. 


The doctrine of substantial unity sets before us the true notion of 
human personality, inasmuch as it shows that it is not the soul only nor 
the body only, but the compound subject of soul and body which con- 
stitutes the human person. By person we generally understand a rational 
individual considered as the subject of certain distinctive and incom- 
municable attributes, or as Boethius concisely defines it: a complete in- 
dividual subject gifted with reason, ‘substantia individua  rationalis 
naturae.’ In this definition ‘individual’ is the genus and ‘reason’ the 
specific difference distinguishing person from individual. A mere individual 
is a complete subsisting being (ens indivisum in se): a substance, with 
existence in self and not in another, a being therefore distinct from every 


2 Lester D. Crowe and Alice Crowe, Understanding Our Behavior (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956). 
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other (ens a quolibet alio ente divisum), and one that is neither an in- 
tegral part nor a constitutive part of some whole. An individual endowed 
with reason is a distinct species bearing a special name, person. Endowed 
with reason and freedom, a human individual verifies in a special way the 
full self-possession that is the essence of individuality: he is unlike other 
individuals without reason and freedom inasmuch as he is master of his 
own. acts and is free and independent in his direction of them towards his 
last end. Further, since he is responsible for his destiny he has the right, 
in the society in which he finds himself, to do and to demand whatever 
the achievement of his end requires; he is the subject of inviolable rights, 
a moral and juridical person or individual.3 


And a statement by Robert J. Dwyer characterizing a weakness 
of the contemporary American Catholic personality helps us com- 
plete the picture. 


At the end of the first world war the bishops of America, gathered to- 
gether in Washington to launch the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
on a permanent basis, issued in 1919 their famous statement on the re- 
construction of the social order, John A. Ryan’s masterpiece. It made 
clear their mind concerning the active participation of the laity in the 
whole program of giving Catholic life in this country a fresh impetus. 
And as the work of the Conference developed, through the ’20s and the 
30s, lay activity in cooperation with the hierarchy became a cardinal 
objective, with the establishment of the departments devoted specifically 
to men, women, and youth. Finally, as a kind of seal of approval on this 
entire movement, there came fom Rome, during the pontificate of Pope 
Pius XI, the clarion call for Catholic Action, with its specific definition 
of the program as the vital participation of the laity in the work of the 
hierarchy. 

It is precisely in this matter of the cooperation of the hierarchy and 
the laity that there is found the greatest weakness in the Church in 
America. How quick our opponents are to grasp the significance of this 
weakness is demonstrated by their constant efforts to create an atmos- 
phere of distrust in this very area. Men like Paul Blanshard are anything 
but fools. Their persistence in trying to persuade Americans and Ameri- 
can Catholics in particular that the hierarchy is a purely self-seeking body 
of men, who work day and night to keep the laity in abject subjection 
and blind ignorance, intimates the wisdom of the serpent. For they 
realize very clearly that up to the present moment we have not per- 
fected the means of putting our potential of cooperation to work. They 
know that a distinguishing characteristic of the vast bulk of American 
Catholics is an enormous absence of personal responsibility for the work 
of the Church, and they are keenly aware that not too much is being 
done to remedy the situation. They have found the vacuum.? 


3 Cardinal Mercier, A Manual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy (St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co., 1921), Vol. I, p. 312. 

4Bishop Robert J. Dwyer, “The American Laity,” The Commonweal, LX 
(August 27, 1954), pp. 505-506. 
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Contemporary observers have put their fingers on many char- 
acteristics of the modern Catholic personality, and their observa- 
tions help us group ourselves—into groupings not very different 
from those of people in general, except where a conflict of modern 
social thought and Catholic teaching gives birth to problems pecul- 
larly our own. 

Our Catholic people, like others, are too often infected by the 
modern Getting-the-Most-Out-of-Life philosophy. Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen wrote for popular consumption Peace of Soul, and a rabbi 
had to match it with Peace of Mind. A Protestant minister, Norman 
Vincent Peale, regularly on the air, and writing a syndicated news- 
paper column, had to come out with a book on do-it-yourself re- 
ligion. It was The Saturday Review that pointed out most 
effectively how lacking in real spiritual nourishment, especially by 
avoiding a discussion of the place of penance and suffering, these 
were. It mentioned that only the great weight of the massive body 
of systematic theology of the Catholic Church kept Bishop Sheen 
from falling into the same heresy as the others. But this is what the 
Contemporary Personality has been led to like! 


Reading Habits 


What we read is a sure index of our characters. And people do 
read articles like: “Obey That Impulse,” “Three Steps to Personal 
Peace,” ‘““Your Mind Can Keep You Young,” “There is Magic in a 
Word of Praise,” “Add Years to Your Life,” “You’re Smarter Than 
You Think.” And we read books like The Day Christ Died by Jim 
Bishop, and Don’t Go Near the Water. Fulton Oursler’s The 
Greatest Story Ever Told is a textbook in religion in Catholic col- 
leges, but not because of any lack of scholarly works. Modern man 
has a preference for the historical past but prefers a condensed sum- 
mary of today’s news, with a “built-in” analysis and “slanted” 
commentary. 

We have to (or too often think we have to) spoon-feed even 
college students and we abbreviate and accelerate our “higher” 
education until too often it ceases to be very much “higher” than 
what high school used to be. There’s more than a hint of truth in 
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the story about the Princeton student who left the classroom to go 
to the washroom—and missed the entire sophomore year. 

There is probably somewhat more restraint and control exercised 
by Catholics in regard to reading, TV-viewing, and movie-going, 
but it is to be feared we’re not immune to infection. 

Among the hardy magazine perennials, Confidential far out- 
shadows on the newsstand Reader’s Digest, with about 2,000,000 
sales per issue and Ladies’ Home Journal, with a 1,043,000 count. 
Of course, these magazines also have readers who get their copies 
through the mails. Overall, Reader’s Digest has better than ten 
million circulation. 

Fred Allen stated that TV is turning out young Americans “with 
eyes like baseballs and no minds at all.” 

In recent years, some people at home—but more abroad—have 
criticized Americans as moronic vulgarians, drugged on vicarious 
stimuli of violence, sex, and sentimentality. The mental diet is said 
to be dreary and stale and the response is supposed to be one of 
uncritical acceptance. 

Ministers of the gospel and teachers of American history in the 
dime-novel era did not admit that “dime novels cannot be stopped,” 
and then preach sermons and write history in “religious” and “his- 
torical” dime novels. They did not make that curious surrender to 
the dime novel that is now being made to the comic-book. (We 
use the technique.) 

Almost every child and adult in America is continuously bom- 
barded by not one but many mass media—comic-books and/or 
movies, TV and radio shows, and popular magazines. They all ex- 
ploit the sex theme, even though they may warn and sentimentalize 
at the same time. They all break down discrimination and glorify 
wealth, direct action, and violence. Crime and criminal activities 
figure no larger in the comic-books than in any of the other media. 

Americans spend more time reading newspapers than all other 
reading matter combined. According to the Gallup Poll, the United 
States has a lower proportion of book readers than any other major 
English-speaking country. 

Next to newspapers, comic-books account for more reading time 
in this country than anything else. A billion copies a year are cir- 
culated, and the $100 million a year spent on them is four times 
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what all American public libraries spend for books. That $100 mil- 
lion equals the sum spent on all non-comic-books other than text- 
books. 

Most comic-book readers are children, but twenty-five percent 
of high-school graduates and sixteen percent of college graduates 
read them, as well as twelve percent of American teachers. About 
twenty million of the eighty million comic-books readers buy each 
month are “horror comics.” 

Over the last twenty years, blood and sex have steadily been dis- 
placing concern for “whodunit,” and have almost destroyed the 
need for a plausible story. The best-known exponent of the new 
genre is Mickey Spillane. Over thirty-five million of his sadistic 
nightmares have been sold, and he is the most widely read author 
in America today. 

The self-consciously “better” reading of even most of the edu- 
cated is largely taken up with magazines of various finishes and 
grades. More and more of that reading veers in one direction: it 
makes “no rigorous demand on the faculty of attention.” Mr. Fadi- 
man draws attention to the avoidance of abstract ideas, the pub- 
licity given notorious but simple personalities, the crowding out of 
ideas by “packaged facts,” and the reassuring but unsuccessful at- 
tempts to make subjects like atomic physics or meteorology appear 
easily comprehensible. 

Recording companies can supply and thus help to build a “qual- 
ity” market. Throughout Suburbia, householders are talking learn- 
edly about “tweeters” and “woofers” and comparing the quality of 
the various components in their high-fidelity sets. Of all records 
sold some forty percent are classical, and $50 million a year is spent 
on symphonic broadcasts and other “quality” musical programs. 


Radio and TV 


Radio programs are, broadly classified, seventy-six percent en- 
tertainment, sixteen percent news and conversation, and the bal- 
ance religious for the most part. Of specific types of programs, news 
broadcasts are most popular, followed by comedy, sports, popular 
music, and murder dramas. The majority of Americans declare 
themselves satisfied with what they receive. Eighty percent believe 
radio is doing an “excellent” to “good” job. 
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In 1955, seven out of every ten American homes were equipped 
with a television set. 

Television’s audience preferences follow closely the stereotyped 
formulas of the movies. In mid-1955, according to the Nielsen rat- 
ings the five most popular TV programs in order were: I Love Lucy, 
Disneyland, George Gobel Show, Jackie Gleason Show, and Drag- 
net. Of these, three were comedies, one was a crime show, and only 
one, Disneyland, provided mild experimentation and departure from 
set pattern. 

Television is as much the despair of the intellectuals as are the 
movies. The levels of taste and appeal, of characterization and plot- 
ting, are very similar. The motion-picture producers are controlled 
by the banks, and advertising agencies control at least what is pre- 
sented on TV. New York City TV stations spent exactly 123 min 
utes on literature and the fine arts throughout the year 1953. 

Contrary to popular opinion, women and the poorly educated are 
not over-represented in the movie audience—but the young are. 
Sixty-five percent of the audience is under thirty, and only fifteen 
percent of it is over forty-five. Between the ages of thirty and fifty, 
“more than half of the men and women in the United States, steady 
patrons of the movies in their earlier years, do not bother to see 
more than one picture a month; after fifty, more than half see 
virtually no pictures at all.’ 

The founding of educational institutions was from the beginning 
a primary preoccupation of the Church in America. 

Bishop John Lancaster Spalding said: “When our zeal for intel- 
lectual excellence shall have raised up men who will take a place 
among the first writers and thinkers of their day, their very pres- 
ence will become the most persuasive of arguments to teach the 
world that no best gift is at war with the spirit of Catholic 
Pte ee 

Archbishop John Ireland said: “This is an intellectual age. It 
worships intellect. It tries all things by the touchstone of intellect. 
.. . The Church herself will be judged by the standard of intellect. 
Catholics must excel in religious knowledge. . . . They must be in 
the foreground of intellectual movements of all kinds. The age will 


5 Cf. Arnold W. Green, Sociology (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956). 
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not take kindly to religious knowledge separated from secular 
knowledge.” 

And yet, there have been grave reasons in recent years to fear 
that in our newspapers and our forums, not to say even on our 
campuses, we have frequently revealed a nervous spirit of impatient 
and sullen anti-intellectualism. Such a spirit is surely inconsistent 
with the enlightened insistence of our forefathers concerning what 
must be the attitudes and accomplishment of Catholics in the realm 
of intellectual life. 


Anti-Intellectualism 


Such conformity may be part of the pattern by which our people 
have in all things sought to demonstrate how thoroughly “Ameri- 
can” they are. Certainly, such a suspicious contempt for the in- 
tellectual life is far from being an exclusively Catholic phenomenon 
in the United States, but is, as Father Ellis notes, a fairly general 
kink in the American character. In Catholics, however, it is more 
unbecoming because it is so utterly out of harmony with any au- 
thentic Catholic tradition, and it is, therefore, the more painful 
that if should often reveal itself on public questions and in com- 
munity life as so entrenched among us.® 

The Catholic ‘egghead’ suffers the double jeopardy of being mis- 
understood by his fellow Catholics and of being misinterpreted by 
his fellow ‘eggheads.’ As William P. Clancy put it in his article on 
“The ‘Liberal’ Catholic’ (The Commonweal, July 11, 1953): 
“Those whose theology he shares frequently distrust him because 
of his politics, and those with whom he feels at home politically 
may doubt him because of his theology.” 

It is more of a comment on our sectarian spirit and unnecessary 
separatism than on our orthodoxy that non-Catholics feel it neces- 
sary to make some kind of qualification when they describe a Cath- 
olic who shows a deep concern for the state of “secular” culture and 
the common good or who is ready and willing to cooperate in civic 
undertakings. 

It is unfortunate, of course, that the world feels it necessary to 
make such a qualification. But certainly the qualification doesn’t 


6 Cf. Bishop John J. Wright, “Catholics and Anti-Intellectualism,” The 
Commonweal, LXIII (December 16, 1955), p. 275 ff. 
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refer to anything essential to Catholicism; rather it has reference 
to a chilling spirit (product of history and social psychology) that 
has swept over us American Catholics. “Liberal” may describe, say, 
Jacques Maritain’s temperament and approach; it has nothing to 
do with his religious orthodoxy or philosophical allegiance. Those 
who despise Catholic orthodoxy will find it as reprehensible in 
The Range of Reason (M. Maritain’s latest book) as in the Man- 
aging Editor’s weekly column in the Brooklyn Tablet. 

The secularist liberal (or the secularist conservative, for that 
matter) may feel that the narrow spirit, the defensive mechanism, 
the chip-on-the-shoulder mentality, the private-club atmosphere 
which he has come to associate with Catholicism are actually es- 
sential notes. Instead of being one, holy, Catholic and apostolic, the 
Church may seem clannish, sanctimonious, obscurantist and sec- 
tarian.” 


Tradition-Directed 


One cannot avoid, in considering contemporary personality, to 
meditate upon David Riesman’s inner-directed people and a society 
dependent upon inner-direction, his other-directed people and a so- 
ciety dependent upon other-direction, and his tradition-directed 
people. It would seem that our Catholic people should be found in 
the tradition-directed group, and because of the strong, vital, dog- 
matic faith that is theirs, mostly among the inner-directed. Yet 
some evidences make us wonder. How far do Catholics resist the 
Hidden Persuaders of Vance Packard’s book? The professional per- 
suaders are invading our minds! Listen: 

On Madison Avenue the probing and manipulation of our psyches 
goes under the more innocuous name of “motivation research.” 
What are our deep-down motives in deciding to buy a product? 
How can those motives, once identified, be exploited? What images 
held before the public will be most effective in promoting sales? 

And so the public, or representative sample of it, is beg probed 
in depth through the use of techniques largely borrowed from the 
psychiatric clinics. 

Dr. Ernest Dichter, president of the Institute for Motivational 


7Cf. John Cogley, “Catholic Eggheads,’ The Commonweal, LVIL (Decem- 
ber 19, 1952), p. 274. 
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Research stated the problem with considerable candor some time 
ago when he told marketing people they were confronted with the 
problem of permitting the average American to feel moral even 
when he is flirting, even when he is spending, even when he is not 
saving, even when he is taking two vacations a year and buying a 
second or third car. One of the basic problems of this prosperity, 
he said, is to give people the sanction and justification to enjoy it 
and to demonstrate that the hedonistic approach to life is a moral, 
not an immoral, one. 

Another fairly simple example of image-building is that done by 
Procter & Gamble with its products. Each is carefully groomed so 
that it develops a specific human personality in our minds. Ivory 
soap has the image, in our minds, of a mother-and-daughter on a 
pedestal, whereas Camay soap has the image of a glamorous siren. 
The shortenings, too, have built-in images. Crisco is conceived by 
the company as being a no-nonsense dietician, whereas Golden 
Fluffo is a motherly, robust type. 

Each automobile has been designed to have a “personality” that 
will appeal, through affinity, to a large segment of the American 
population. The DeSoto for many years has had the image of being 
particularly appealing to middle-aged matronly ladies; Mercury 
has the flair and chrome and other imagery that gives it a strong 
affinity with successful young salesmen; and Cadillac exudes the 
Big Shot imagery. 

An area of apprehension is the deliberate encouraging of house- 
wives to be non-rational and impulsive in buying the family food. 
Supermarkets today are laid out, and many of the products going 
into them are designed to promote impulsive buying. Packages are 
studied by motivational analysts for their hypnotic effect. One 
study of housewife behaviour in supermarkets came up with the 
conclusion that the typical housewife falls into a “hypnoidal 
trance” when she is in the supermarket. That is not hypnosis, but 
is something approaching it. 

Another area of apprehension is the change taking place in the 
American character as a result of our growing absorption with con- 
sumption. This is not due entirely to the manipulative efforts of 
marketers, but certainly such efforts have played a substantial role. 

Americans are becoming more self-indulgent, more pleasure- 
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minded, more materialistic, more passive, more conforming. Arnold 
Toynbee, I am sure, would state that any civilization that remains 
long in such a mood is on the way down. 

This change in American character shows up with startling clear- 
ness in a survey made by psychologists at Harvard and Colby Col- 
lege. They studied attitudes of youth around the world—Americans, 
Mexicans, Egyptians, Italians, South Africans and so on. The 
youths were asked to describe their aspirations and to visualize the 
future. 

What was painfully clear was the preoccupation of American 
youths with the material aspects of their existence to the exclusion 
of most other concerns. They knew pretty specifically the kind of 
life they wanted to build. They talked in terms of the ‘hi-fi’ set 
they would have, the outdoor barbecue, the game room, where they 
would take their first vacation, the kind of car they aspired to and 
so on. They showed little interest in making a career in public serv- 
ice and little concern for their fellow man. 

Mexicans in contrast were aglow with idealism and showed little 
concern for the material surroundings of their lives. Six times as 
many Mexicans as Americans foresaw that their greatest source of 
pride would be in service to their nation. 

In the matter of teaching young children, the difference between 
the two nations was interesting because young Americans tend to 
evaluate experiences on the basis of their “fun” potential. Thus 
American girls who said they hoped to have jobs working with little 
children explained that such work would be fun. Mexican girls in 
contrast saw working with small children as an opportunity to help 
mold future citizens.*® 


Environmental Complexities 


The modern Catholic personality has problems. There is the 
problem of cooperation with his non-Catholic neighbors and as- 
sociates, more acute in some regions and some social strata than in 
others. But by and large, our people are moving up the ladder, 
socially and economically. Hence the modern problem. There was a 
time when Catholics in our country were isolated. The change was 


8 Cf. Vance Packard, “The Mass Manipulation of Human Behavior,” Amer- 
ican, XCVIII (December 14, 1957), p. 342 ff. 
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inevitable in this democracy. The implications of the change are 
innumerable. 

There is the problem of the laity vs. the clergy. It often appears 
that the laity has a mission to convert the clergy. An articulate, 
educated laity should be a blessing, but it will take a generation to 
educate the clergy and even the hierarchy to properly appreciate 
and use the potential for effective Catholic Action. Evidence of this 
is to be found in the frequency of speeches and articles on such 
topics as “The Place of the Catholic College Graduate in the 
Parish,” or “The Educated Catholic Woman.” From the standpoint 
of the layman there is a great deal of resistance and unacceptance 
leading to frustration. The Chancellor of one diocese, who has made 
an exhaustive study of the extremely vigorous and rapidly growing 
Secular Institutes, is convinced that unless the Bishops learn to un- 
derstand and accept them (and of course receive and use them) 
they will some day find themselves “left at the post.” The growth 
of this remarkable movement is one of the encouraging signs of the 
day. The former Baroness Catherine de Hueck, Mrs. Eddie 
Doherty, foundress of a flourishing Secular Institute, tells elo- 
quently of the work being done by her people and others. But her 
most significant statement is that the young, educated, intelligent 
Catholic men and women want so much more than what traditional 
religious institutes, the parish, the schools and institutions, the 
world, the flesh and the devil can give them. So they abandon the 
world and bring their zeal and their active, vital sanctity to the new 
institutes which offer them only self-denial, work, and sanctifica- 
tion. 


Suburbanism 


A third problem is that of suburbanism. We used to fear the city, 
the graveyard of the Church. Sociologists told us the average urban 
family disappeared in three or four generations. We feared the rural 
area with few churches and widely scattered congregations. Today 
we fear new suburban developments: they spring up with fantastic 
suddenness; city parishes are decimated and change their complex- 
ion; churches and schools must be built. There is a new pattern of 
family church-going. There is a constant money problem. One 
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family has never moved but has been in three parishes in as many 
years. 

There is the problem of education. We are coming to have an 
educated laity, but not always educated under Catholic auspices. 
Many of our Catholic high schools are dedicated to the education 
of all children of school age, not to the education of better children. 
There is the growth of scientism and the growth of ethical rela- 
tivism. 

We have problems arising from scientific investigation. Witness 
the Gallup Poll, and the Kinsey reports. We have the problem of 
recreation: facilities needed, new concepts of leisure-time utiliza- 
tion, more aged people, the retired but active. There are problems 
of geriatrics, of medicine and hospitalization, of charity vs. social 
work, the problems of the United Nations—internationalminded- 
ness, a stranger to most of our people. 

It is impossible to ignore the pessimism of world failure, the 
changing concepts of our society as reflected in the Crises of Civi- 
lization by Sorokin, and the pessimism of Toynbee. We cannot over- 
look the fact of the breakdown of the modern family. A social 
revolution can occur, of course, and a dynamic society is constantly 
changing, but pessimistic predictions about the corruption of the 
family system must have an adverse effect on the mentality of the 
contemporary Catholic personality. Harvard’s distinguished and re- 
spected Zimmerman says the family is disintegrating, and we can- 
not save it. Sorokin would have us believe it is but part of a social 
transition necessarily occurring. Divorce, birth control, and juvenile 
delinquency are intimately associated with these changes and with 
a changing attitude on the part of our own people. 

Unlike the prophets of despair, Christopher Dawson in The Dy- 
namics of World History exalts Western civilization as the center 
of world history. He believes that, carried beyond the confines of 
Europe by the moral energy gained from its Christianity, it makes 
possible a world society. Urbanism and secularism, he warns, are 
its two greatest enemies. 

We cannot avoid, lastly, to face the problem of those who can’t 
find a satisfying career in life, especially the problem of the single 
woman in the world. Nor can we ignore the difficulties facing the 
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lay person, in the world and of it, who genuinely wants to be holy, 
wants a spiritual life of genuine substance. 


Catholic Laity 


Present-day thinkers and writers reporting on the Catholic scene 
give clues to personality problems that are peculiar to our people. 
Fortunately, Catholic doctrine saves us from the despondency that 
would follow the acceptance of some teachings. Note well! 

Professor Loren Hiseley in a recent issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post writes thus: 


It is modern man, Homo sapiens, “the wise” as he styles himself, who 
is now the secret nightmare of man. It is his own long shadow that falls 
across his restless nights and that follows soundlessly after the pacing feet 
of statesmen. 

Not long ago I chanced to walk through the Hall of Man in one of 
the country’s large museums. Persons of great learning had been in- 
strumental in erecting those exhibits, and I hoped to find there some 
clue as to human destiny, some key that might unlock in a few succinct 
sentences the nature of man. The exhibit ended in a question mark before 
an atomic machine and a graph showing the almost incredible energy that 
now lay open to the hand of man. Needless to say, I agreed with the ques- 
tion mark which ended the history of humanity within that hall. 

Yet it is only on paper, or in human heads, we might say in paraphrase 
of Shaw, that man has sought successfully to transcend himself, his ap- 
petites and his desires. 

The educated public has come to accept the verdict of science that 
man, along with the plant and animal world about us, is the product of 
endless evolutionary divergence and change. In accepting this verdict of 
science, however, men have frequently failed to inquire in what way 
human evolution may differ from that of other animals, or by what extra 
dangers and responsibilities the human brain may be haunted. In the re- 
volt from the fanatical religiosity of past centuries we have too often 
welcomed with open arms a dogmatic scientific naturalism which, like the 
devil with Faust, seemed to offer unlimited material power over nature 
while, at the same time, assuring us that our moral responsibilities were 
limited and excusable since we were, after all, only the natural evolu- 
tionary culmination of a line of apes that chanced to descend upon the 
ground. 

Each year the public grows more accustomed to this history, feels more 
at home in the natural world which it casually assumes to be dominated 
by struggle, by a dog-eat-dog interpretation of existence which descends 
to us from the Darwinian period. 

“Man is the dwarf of himself,’ Emerson once wrote, and never, per- 
haps, has he been more that dwarf than in this age where he appears to 
wield so much power. 
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His spiritual yearnings to transcend his own evil qualities are dimming 
as he is constantly reminded of his animal past. 

The coruscating heat of atomic fission, the red depths of the hydrogen 
bomb—all were potentially contained in a little packet of gray matter 
that, somewhere between about a million and 6,000,000 years ago, quite 
suddenly appears to have begun to multiply itself in the thick-walled 
cranium of a ground-dwelling ape.® 


But our people have their problems too. As Professor Riley 
Hughes of the University of Notre Dame puts it: 


The temporary division of your world into artificial compartments is 
an effect, not a cause, of the fact that this is indeed a time of troubles. 

The first of these, to call it as the world thinks of it, is the consolation 
of sexuality. Increasingly in the past three decades, as men have more 
and more seen themselves stripped of stature and dignity by the hugeness 
of industrial, political, and mechanical combinations, men have created 
private worlds—neurotic and psychotic—in which to live. “We were the 
end of time,” F. Scott Fitzgerald said of the twenties, and from the 
twenties onward the physical and moral dislocation of private men from 
public order has mounted in geometrical progression. 

The excesses of the printed page, and the new cult that would make 
the world safe for perverts and perversion—these are ‘consolations’ in our 
society which sicken, and from which the mind reels. 

This is the second consolation I would warn you against, the one which 
comes from sneering at the intellect and things of the mind. It is fashion- 
able today to use the term ‘egg-head’ in a slighting sense. Fashionable, 
but dangerous. We must always distinguish between those who use the 
intellect in a debased way and the use of the intellect itself.19 


An article in Commonweal last year reviewed Fr. Walter J. Ong’s 
recent book, Frontiers in American Catholicism, and discussed 
Catholics in America as follows: 


The author finds Catholicism in America so well adjusted to its en- 
vironment that Europeans are astounded. American Catholics have as- 
similated the institutional context of their culture, and some of them 
have developed a chauvinistic enthusiasm for the American way. 

‘American Catholics have felt called upon to focus attention on what 
was wrong in Dewey rather than try to assess and assimilate his real con- 
tribution to America’s understanding of herself.’ Yet their fine achieve- 
ment of parochial education owes much to the scorned leveling process 
in American education and as much again to the peculiarly American in- 
stitution of co-education which has opened up reserves of woman power 


9Loren Hiseley, “An Evolutionist Looks at Modern Man,” Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, CCXXX (April 26, 1958), pp. 29, 120-122. 

10 Riley Hughes, “Education and the Age of Anxiety: A Message to 1956 
Graduates,” University of Notre Dame. 
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in the teaching of boys. By adopting methods unknown to traditional 
Catholic societies, the Church in America has built a network of schools 
that is without parallel in Christian History. 

American Catholics, Father Ong believes, have developed in intellectual 
isolation for a variety of reasons, notably the security given them by 
their faith and their minority position in a Protestant culture that was 
hostile, though generally in a genteel way. But he argues that intellectual 
sterility poses an ominous threat to the Church’s apostolate in a dynamic 
society that must be understood before it can be influenced. Catholic 
theory, as interpreted by Americans, has not given positive guidance to 
those who are building our manifold agencies in a nation whose genius 
has been adaptability. 

. . . Catholics in this country have relied almost exclusively on Europe 
for leadership in efforts to adjust the Church to the modern world. 

“The charges urged against Catholicism in the United States—super- 
ficiality, mechanization, routine—are exactly the charges which are 
leveled against mass culture itself.” Yet United States Catholics have 
pioneered in penetrating this mass culture. They have grasped its group 
consciousness and its organizational structure. They have used its spirit 
of camaraderie as effectively as they have its media of communications. 
They have penetrated the male world of business and sport as no other 
Catholics have. In fact their success in the former area prompts the 
author to ask: “Is the problem of Church-State alliance being superseded 
in America by the different problem of the Church-business world al- 
hance ?”1 


Father Ralph Gorman, C.P., thinks the Catholic is like his neigh- 
bor—except in the principles he lives by and his outlook on the 
world. He writes: 


You can’t tell a Catholic from his neighbor by the style of his hat or 
the cut of his coat or the baseball team he roots for. But you should be 
able to distinguish him by the principles he holds and by his outlook on 
the world. 

...he is inclined toward an international outlook. He knows that 
Christian charity isn’t limited by national boundaries, nor can it exclude 
Jew or Gentile, Russian or American, black or white. 

... he advocates generosity to less favored nations . . . condemns ef- 
forts to segregate the Negro ... has distinct ideas on the sacred char- 
acter of the individual and on the rights and duties of the state... 
believes in the right of workers to organize in unions . . . doesn’t vote 
for a candidate simply because he is a Catholic ... believes that the 
heat of a political campaign is no excuse for lying, that graft is sinful, 
and doubly sinful in a Catholic because of scandal ...is in some re- 
spects an individualist. Having definite principles to guide him, he doesn’t 
need to follow blindly a commentator, columnist, politician, or demagogue. 
He doesn’t believe in illegal short-cuts or in doubtfully constitutional 


11J. N. Moody, “Catholics in America,” The Commonweal, LXVI (August 
21, 1957), p. 442 ff. 
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methods of action even in times of danger. He believes that Communists 
are enemies conspiring to overthrow the Government ... that a man is 
innocent until proven guilty, and that it is gravely sinful to call a man a 
Communist or pro-Communist if it is untrue or even doubtful.12 


Father John L. Thomas, S.J., points up some significant differ- 
ences, as witness: 


Sooner or later most Catholics realize that they are members of a re- 
ligious minority. They are made to feel somewhat like the little Mexican 
schoolboy in California who defined a minority as “somebody everyone 
else thinks is different—and worse.” Whether it be concerning Catholic 
education, divorce, birth control, mixed marriage, separation of church 
and state or fish on Friday, eventually the practicing Catholic realizes 
that he is regarded as ‘different’ and, at times, as ‘worse.’ 

... the first step toward understanding the problems of the American 
Catholic family is the realization that it constitutes a distinct cultural 
subsystem in American society. 

What we find in American society, therefore, is a complex, heterogene- 
ous culture in transition with the result that it is primarily through the 
analysis of prevalent trends that the increasing divergence of Catholic 
family values from the dominant system becomes apparent. In this sense 
it may be stated that Catholic families are potentially a cultural sub- 
system, whereas the dominant culture tends to be moving toward a new 
definition of marriage and family values. 

A second reason for calling the subsystem potential, rather than fully 
developed, is that the social implications of Catholic family standards are 
not always recognized by Catholics themselves and, consequently, dif- 
ferences are not as sharply defined as one might expect. For there is 
little to distinguish Catholics from others in the unsupervised, relatively 
free dating and courtship practices of today, although it should be evi- 
dent to parents that these are highly incompatible with the Catholic 
ideal of premarital chastity. 

In other words, Catholics have been duly sensitive to the moral implica- 
tions of their family ideals, but they have been less perceptive in regard 
to the practical problems these ideals raise. 

To recapitulate therefore, the present position of Catholic families in 
American Society can be characterized as follows: First, they represent a 
distinct cultural subsystem; that is, they are attempting to maintain a 
family system based on an integrated set of ultimate values, institutional 
standards and behavioral patterns differing in many important respects 
from those openly or implicitly accepted by the society in which they 
live. Second, although still identifiable as members of a religious minority, 
Catholics are moving from a condition of relative separation and group 
solidarity toward fuller integration and assimilation in the dominant cul- 
ture. Under these conditions, the first step in the preservation of their 


12 Rev. Ralph Gorman, C.P., “The Thinking Catholic,” The Sign, XXXVI 
(October 1956), p. 10, 
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family system must be the clear recognition of its distinctiveness as an 
integrated system.13 


Conclusion 


It is obvious that modern man is indeed a complex being. It is 
equally obvious that the contemporary Catholic personality is a 
creature possessing all the drives, urges and appetites which make 
men as complex as they are. In addition, however, the Catholic per- 
sonality is affected by forces arising from his very Catholicity. 
These, ideally, can be saving factors; often they give rise to new 
conflicts and frustrations. 

We have depicted the personality we are to study in these sessions 
of the Conference. How science and religion can help us understand, 
unravel, remake the contemporary personality will be brought out 
in subsequent papers and discussions in a way that would, I am 
sure, delight the heart of Father Augustine Gemelli himself. 


18 Rev. John L. Thomas, SJ., “A Cultura] Subsystem,” Social Order, V 
(February 1955), p. 69 ff. 


THE HUMAN PERSON ACCORDING TO ST. BONAVENTURE 


Couman Mascurzax, O.F.M. 


Today we are faced by a world of persons who have little or no 
respect for the dignity of the human personality. For the most part, 
this is due to a failure to consider human personality at its meta- 
physical roots. Consequent errors are evident in every field of hu- 
man activity: evolutionistic theories pervade the physical sciences, 
the socio-economic structure of society, the educational system. 
Unrealistic philosophical theories of personality and the misappre- 
hension and misapplication of these theories are rampant in the 
psychological sciences. 

Atheistic existentialist philosophies divorce all human existents 
from each other and from God, although they remain invaluable in 
emphasizing experimental aspects of personality which in turn im- 
ply basic metaphysical properties. Thus, for example, there is a 
certain independence among persons and between a person and God 
in being and activity; there is a definite responsibility of a person 
to his own nature; there is a certain detachment one necessarily 
practices in his own willing and thinking. This, however, does not 
suffice to found a theory of personality on an indisputable basis; 
that is the task of metaphysics. Moral, religious and spiritual think- 
ing rises and falls with the metaphysical. A philosopher who builds 
his moral, religious and spiritual structure on anything less than 
the bedrock of metaphysics, will find that he is building his struc- 
ture on the sands of sentimentality and humanitarianism. 


Metaphysical Approach 


Scholastic philosophy has always insisted upon the worth of the 
human person because he is a human person. St. Bonaventure, the 
Seraphic Doctor of the Franciscan Order, devotes many pages to 
this subject. Like St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bonaventure also stresses 
the metaphysics of the human person over the psychology; both of 
them, however, make important psychological observations. In the 
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case of Bonaventure, these observations are offered particularly in 
the ascetical and mystical works. 

In this brief study of the human person according to St. Bona- 
venture, we shall concentrate on the metaphysics of person. The 
theological material is used by way of exemplification or further 
explanation of metaphysical principles. This study, furthermore, is 
meant to be expository; no attempt is made at a historical or doc- 
trinal evaluation of St. Bonaventure’s thought. 

This article on the human person according to St. Bonaventure 
is divided into four parts. The first part will examine the etymo- 
logical meanings of persona as these are, erroneously but in a man- 
ner accepted at his time, presented by the Seraphic Doctor; the 
second part will consider Bonaventure’s statements of the definition 
of person; the third part will be an analysis of his real definition 
of person; and the fourth part, an appendix, will briefly indicate 
some suggested avenues of approach to a modernity and applica- 
bility of Bonaventurian thought to contemporary psychology. 


I 


St. Bonaventure, borrowing from Boethius, traces the Latin word 
persona to the Greek prosopon, a word used to designate the masked 
man who portrayed various roles in Greek tragedies. The reason 
for the masking was twofold: to represent distinctly and uniquely 
the speaker role and the person from whom the voice was emanat- 
ing, and to produce better resonance.? 

The Seraphic Doctor does not forget these ideas when he further 
examines the syllables of the Latin persona. From St. Isidore and 
St. Albert the Great he borrows per se unum,? from Alanus ab 
Insulis he borrows per se una.’ In this case unum is equivalent to 
individuum which means that something is wholly distinct from 
others and completely indistinct in itself. From another viewpoint, 
he applies per se sonans as derivative of persona, and means to in- 
dicate that a person is quasi a se resando. In this Greek use of 
the term person, “resonance” points to a predominance of voice tone 


1In I Sent., d. 23, a. 1, q. 1 (1, 405b-406a). 
2 Tbid., f. 1 (I, 405a). 

21m II Sent: d. b.a021deo5 ft. L Guent aba): 
4In I Sent., d. 23, a. 1, q. 1 (1, 405b). 
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by which the person stands out alone and above others.® Finally, 
persona in the syllabication of per se sonans can be easily adapted 
to “loqur per se,”® in which. locutio, a human property, implies 
rational control. 


II 


In this second part we purport to examine three points relative 
to the human person according to St. Bonaventure; namely, the 
threefold application of the word “person,” then some distinctions 
existing among person and personality, subsistence, supposit, hypos- 
tasis and nature, and finally, four statements of a real definition 
of person. 


Applications 


The first application of the word “person” refers to a distinction 
of dignities in ecclesiastical personages, signifying special honor in 
them. The second usage, which amounts to an application in the 
metaphysical sphere, is that of person as an individual of a rational 
nature distinct from others because of the property of dignity 
among creatures. Or, more briefly, person is here a rational sup- 
posit. The third application finds Bonaventure combining and ele- 
vating the previous usages of the term to the supereminence of God, 
because our God is a personal God distinct by “most noble prop- 
erty,” and therefore person is most perfectly predicated about the 
Three Persons of the Trinity.’ 


Distinctions Among Terms 


Personality (personalitas) is to person (persona) as subsistence 
is to person, since personality can here be described as a mode of 
existence per se.* Personality adds the note of subsistence for an 
individual substance of a rational nature. In the God-Man, of 
course, singular human nature could not have the subsistence or 


5 Loc. cit. 

6 In II Sent., d. 16, d. 1 (II, 406b). 

7 In I Sent., d. 23, a. 1, q. 1 (I, 406a). 

8 Cf. In III Sent., d. 10, a. 1, q. 3, ad 5 (III, 229b). 
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personality of a human but rather had its subsistence from the 
Person of the Word.° 

Person can be predicated about only intellectual beings, whereas 
supposit can be predicated of any subsistent substance; supposit is, 
therefore, to person as superior to inferior or the more general to 
the less general.*© The intrinsic ratio of person and supposit both 
necessitate a complete negation of communicability, or dependence, 
in respect to another substance. This incommunicability in the ratvo 
of both person and supposit is a positive and not merely negative 
termination and completion in the genus substance." 

Person denominates supposit in view of the nature in which it 
(the person) is subjected as in a substance.’? The supposit is, so 
to speak, a container, and the union of body-soul in respect to this 
supposit is said to be in the supposit (in quo). This same union 
constitutes human nature, and the union of a body and a soul con- 
stitutes a singular human nature. This relationship between nature 
and supposit is one based not on chronology but on nature: the 
union of body and soul to form a singular nature is first in the order 
of nature not time. The consequence of this union is a person or 
hypostasis."* 

Person is so distinguished from singular nature that singular na- 
ture can be assumed through person cannot be assumed, as was the 
case, of course, in the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. The 
Seraphic Doctor seems to imply a real distinction between essence 
and existence in the actually existing being, and this would further 
imply that personality as subsistence imposes something really dis- 
tinct and separable from the singular nature.’* Perhaps this will 


9 In III Sent., d. 5, a. 2, q. 2, ad 1 (III, 133b). Quoniam igitur natura humana, 
assumta a Christo, ordinata est ad nobiliorem proprietatem eiusdem personae 
secundum alteram naturam; hine est, quod non tenet ibi proprietatem per- 
sonalitatis. Cadit enim ab una proprietate, quae quidem est supereminentis 
dignitatis, a qua quidem non cadit persona Verbi secundum divinam naturam. 

10 Cf. Scholion to In IIT Sent., d. 5, a. 2, q. 2 (III, 134ab-135ab). 

11 Loc. cit. 

12 In III Sent., d.6, a. 2, q. 1, ad 1 (III, 158b). 

13 Tbid., d. 5, a. 2, q. 4, ad 5 (III, 139b). St. Bonaventure often errs in his 
use of the word “hypostasis.” 

14 This, of course, is still a moot question in St. Bonaventure’s philosophy. 
Cf. In I Sent., d. 8, p. II, a.u., q. 2 (I, 167a-169b) ; In IT Sent., d. 3, p. I, a. 1, 
q. 1 (II, 89a-91b), and Scholion (92a-94b). 
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ever remain a philosophical mystery: what precisely is it that the 
ratio of a supposit or person adds to singular nature? 

Furthermore, nature differs from essence because essence points 
out form “in a certain abstraction,” but nature denominates a re- 
ality or being in motion and matter as a principle of natural oper- 
ations.’° 

Hypostasis is equivalent in meaning to person, the former being 
the Greek form signifying person. Specifically, St. Bonaventure 
states, hypostasis, like person, indicates the substance of the total 
esse of a rational nature.’* In Jesus Christ, the divine hypostasis 
was that in which the entire esse of Christ was substantiated. 


Statements of Real Definition of Person 


In his commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, Bona- 
venture studies a number of definitions of person, four of them in 
particular. On the basis of these one is able to conclude to the 
ratio of person according to the Seraphic Doctor. 

Basing himself on Richard of St. Victor, St. Bonaventure states 
that person is the incommunicable existence of an intellectual na- 
ture, a definition of person which Duns Scotus preferred. There is 
an adaptation of this definition which states that person is an exist- 
ing being per se solum according to a certain singular mode of 
rational existence. A third definition, popular among the masters 
and doctors of the Church in the earlier middle ages, is that person 
is an hypostasis distinct by a property pertaining to eminence or 
nobility. Finally, standing on ground fixed by Boethius and his tra- 
ditionally accepted definition of person, person is an individual 
substance of a rational nature.*” 

The Franciscan Doctor notes the differences among these defini- 
tions. Boethius, the masters, and doctors defined person as ap- 
plicable to both God and creatures. Boethius, however, concentrated 
more on person in its metaphysical setting, whereas the latter em- 
phasized the definition’s application to God. The definitions given 

15 Im III Sent., d. 5, a. 2, q. 1, ad 4 (III, 131b). In hoe enim differt essentia 
a natura; quia essentia nominat rei formam in quadam abstractione, natura 
eam nominatentem in motu et materia ut naturalium operationum principium, 


16 Jbid., q. 4, ad 5 (III, 139b). Cf. footnote 18. 
17 In I Sent., d. 25, a. 1, q. 2, ad 4 (I, 441b), 
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by Richard of St. Victor, continues Bonaventure, relate especially 
to the Trinity: the first, being a proper use or assignation; the 
second, being an exposition or correction of the definition of Boe- 
thius. In the mind of our Franciscan saint, all these definitions state 
essentially the same reality though in a different manner of ex- 
pression, and the first definition of Richard of St. Victor is the most 
proper definition. 

Bonaventure most often uses the classic definition by Boethius: 
person is an individual substance of a rational nature. This defini- 
tion clearly states the essential elements which will be examined in 
the next part of this study. These elements in aggregate constitute 
the ratio personae. 


lil 


A person is a substance. To say that St. Bonaventure positively 
proves the substantiality of person is saying too much. It is wiser 
to hold that he implies the substantiality of person by regarding 
the supposit as a substance and that he negatively indicates its 
substantiality. 

The problem of metaphysical personal difference—called per- 
sonal discretion—is studied by Bonaventure in his treatment of 
personal discretion among angels. He concludes that this meta- 
physical difference cannot be in the genus accident. 


Personal Difference 


It cannot be said that personal discretion is an accidental prop- 
erty, because accidental property is in the genus accident by its 
very denomination. Nor can it be said that personal discretion is 
caused by accidents as is numerical discretion. The difference be- 
tween numerical and personal discretion is this: the former is a re- 
sult of a diversity of properties which can inhere in both rational 
and non-rational creatures; personal discretion, however, is caused 
by properties which inhere only in rational creatures. Furthermore, 
the very concept of individual imports substantially, and, there- 


18 Loc. cit. 
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fore, individual distinction must be made on the basis of substance 
not accident.?® 

It cannot be said that personal discretion is an accidental prop- 
erty which is caused not by accidents but by substance or substan- 
tial principles. For example, unity as the principle of enumeration 
is in genus accident, although it takes its immediate origin from 
substance. This cannot be applied to person because person is a 
supposit and supposit is in genus substance.”° 

The third opinion, one espoused by Bonaventure, is that personal 
discretion, although it seems to be founded on accident because we 
usually speak of accidental differences among persons, nevertheless 
is principally based on substance. Any implication of accident must 
be considered as consequent accident arising from substantial prin- 
ciples, the substance as such remaining as foundation for the dis- 
cretion.”? 

Personal discretion means more than individual discretion. The 
latter implies both individuation and the consequence of individ- 
uation; namely, distinction. Individuation has its origin in the union 
and mutual appropriation of co-principles (e.g., matter and form) 
which constitute the individual. A consequent of this is to be dis- 
crete or distinct from another; herein also lies the origin of number 
as well as accidental property consequent upon substance. Thus 
individual discretion presents something accidental and something 
substantial. Personal discretion adds to individual discretion the 
dignity of personality, which will be described in its proper place in 
this study. For the time being let this suffice: personal discretion 
has its origin from the existence of a noble and eminent nature in a 
supposit; individual discretion has its origin from the existence of 
natural form in matter. Or, in other words: in regard to creatures, 
no accidental property is caused by or arises from the genus ac- 
cident, but rather follows as a consequent of form in matter or of 
nature in supposit.?? 

The four conclusions of St. Bonaventure are the following. First, 
if personal discretion is substantial, a person is a substance, and 


19 Jn IT Sent., d. 3, p. I, a. 2, q. 2 (II, 106a). 
20 Loc. cit. 

21 Loc. cit. 

22 Ibid. (II, 106b). 
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substantial properties arise from the substance itself. Second, not 
every property is necessarily substantial, and personal discretion is 
constituted of both substantial and accidental properties. Third, 
personal discretion is not founded on accidental properties which 
are caused by accidents. And fourth, personal discretion can be 
based on accidental properties even though in genus accident, but 
only in the sense that these properties be considered consequent 
upon substance.?? Or, more briefly, personal discretion in itself is 
founded on substance; what is in genus accident flows from the sub- 
stance as a consequent.** This is Bonaventure’s reconciliation of 
many divergent opinions. 

A person is, furthermore, most complete in the genus substance so 
that it cannot be ordained to further perfection in the same genus.”° 
Among human persons, consequently, one is not metaphysically in- 
ferior or superior to another; accidentally, yes. In divinis, too, the 
Persons are coequal. Angelic persons as persons are coequal. 

To relate person to the genus substance does not end the dis- 
cussion of the substantiality of the human person. It is interesting 
to follow the Seraphice Doctor’s exposition of the Aristotelian dis- 
tinction of substance into first and second substance. 


First and Second Substance 


St. Bonaventure forms a clear statement of the distinction be- 
tween first and second substance when he writes that substance 
means either a common nature, as when we say ‘‘man,” or it means 
substance as a certain supposit, as when we say “a certain man.’”° 
The first of these, which is second substance, answers to the ques- 
tion “what is this?” by responding “this is a person.” In this man- 
ner all men have a common nature; all men are equally persons. 
The second, which is first substance, answers to the question “who 
is this?” by responding “this is Peter.” Second substance considers 
the common nature and essence; first substance considers a certain 
and distinct supposit which shares in this common nature and es- 
sence. Common nature in itself cannot be multiplied nor does it 


23 Loc cit. 

24 Tbid. (II, 106a). 
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stand in any kind of relationship to itself. Supposits as first sub- 
stances, however, are “born” to be multiplied and to be compared 
with each other and to stand in relationship to each other.’ Further, 
a substance which is individual and a hypostasis or a person is a 
first substance in relation to every other individual in the genus 
substance; a substance which is common and refers to essence is 
second substance in the genus substance.?* First and second sub- 
stance are related respectively to particular and universal sub- 
stance, so that the individual as first substance brings together the 
apparent indifferentiation of second substance.?® 

The production of first and second substance differs. First sub- 
stance is the term of the total generative process, whereas second 
substance is the formal and partial term in intention. In creatures, 
not however in God, both terms; i.e., in production and in intention, 
begin de novo. in production, because singulars are involved, and 
singulars are first substances; in intention, because the nature pro- 
ducing this man intends to give this man a common form, or second 
substance. Also in creatures the common form (forma communis) 
is individualized in supposits; this form is therefore generated and 
corrupted in these supposits. As a further consequence, generation 
terminates not only in intention but also in production inasmuch as 
the common substance is concerned. The universal or common form 
or second substance is generated and corrupted in the singular, be- 
cause it is numbered or individualized in the singular. In divinis, 
of course, a person is generated, not substance or essence. This oc- 
curs since in God there is but one substance, there is no numbering 
of substance, nor is there a new substance resulting of the genera- 
tion: generation in production is terminated at first substance, or 
person as an individual substance of a rational nature.*° 

A person is an individual substance. Individuation has always 
presented a knotty metaphysical problem which does not become 
less knotty in its application to person. By describing person as an 
individual substance, Bonaventure immediately posits person as 
first substance; but individuation means more than this. 
mar 

28 Tbid., d. 5, a. 2, q. 1 (I, 117ab). 


29 Ibid. d. 25, a. 1, q. 2, ad 3 (I, 440b-441a). 
30 Ibid., d. 5, a. 2, q. 1 (I, 117b). 
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Individuation 


In this part of the study, therefore, it will be necessary to define 
and explain the notion of individuum, individuation and distinction, 
the principle of individuation, and incommunicability: all of these 
dovetail to reveal Bonaventure’s thought on this very important 
subject. At the same time it will be necessary to recall some of our 
previous remarks about individual and personal discretion, though 
these will now be pointed toward a different purpose. 

Individual (individuum) signifies that which is in itself undivided 
yet is divisible or distinct from others. There are, then, two ap- 
plications of individuality: first, when we speak of something un- 
divided in itself we speak of only one thing, and in this way, for 
example, the whiteness of Peter is said to be individual; and second, 
the individual thing is also divided from others and subsists in it- 
self and by itself (in se et per se). The human nature of Christ is 
found in him according to the first not the second, because human 
nature does not subsist in and through itself in the Second Person 
of the Trinity.*+ 

As had already been intimated in the remarks about individual 
and personal discretion, the principle of individuation is in the 
genus, substance, not accident; this is common scholastic doctrine. 
However, we will remember that Bonaventure justifies accidental 
properties as these are consequents of substance. The further ques- 
tion still remains: if the principle of individuation rests upon sub- 
stance, what is it in substance that makes for the individuation? 
Or, what in substance forms precisely the principle of individ- 
uation? 

In his first book on the Sentences the Seraphic Doctor strongly 
hinted at his response to this question; in the second book he ex- 
plains it more fully and definitely so that his opinion is quite clearly 
drawn. The conclusion is that “personal discretion... , like in- 
dividuation, arises from the conjunction of a double principle . . .’”? 
Before arriving at this conclusion, Bonaventure examines contrary 

81 In IIT Sent., d. 10, a. 1, q. 3 (III, 231a). The importance of the distinction 
between individual and personal discretion immediately becomes clear when 
we consider that the human nature of Christ was indeed individual, yet He 


was not a human person. 
32'In IT Sent., d.3, p. 1, a. 2,q. 3 CI, 1094). 
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opinions and states his reasons for rejecting them. 

The first opinion maintains that individuation rests upon matter, 
because the individual does not add anything over and above 
species except matter. This claim is made on the basis that the only 
universals are forms, and that the inclusion of matter immediately 
necessitates predication about this something (hoc aliquid) as an 
individual reality. This the Seraphic Doctor finds difficult to accept: 
he finds it hard to see how matter—and we must remember his 
conception of matter—which is common to all things, can be the 
principal principle and cause of distinction.** 

A second opinion claims that individuation arises from the form. 
There exists such a gradation of forms that beyond the form of the 
most specified species, there is an individual form. The retort of 
Bonaventure is that form as such is not individual and that every 
created form by its very nature has another form similar to it. He 
exemplifies his contention by asking how two fires differ formally, 
or how, in the division of a continuum, there can arise multiplication 
(plurtficatio) and numerical distinction despite the fact that there 
is no induction of a new form.*# 

The third opinion, one which Bonaventure considers satis planior, 
maintains that individuation stems from the actual conjunction of 
matter with form, and as a result of this conjoining each co-prin- 
ciple mutually appropriates the other. For example, in wax im- 
pressions or expressions the seals cannot be multiplied without the 
wax, nor does the wax become numerically distinct except through 
the various seals.*° 

Another question logically follows: if the principle of individ- 
uation stems from the union of co-principles, from which of the two 
does it mainly stem? That, says Bonaventure, depends on the point 
of view. 

The individual is this something (hoc aliquid): hoc is principally 
from matter, for it is by reason of matter that form is in time and 
place; aliquid is principally from form. An individual contains in 


33 Tbid. (II, 109ab). 

34 Tbid. (II, 109b). 

35 Loc. cit. . . . Cum impressio vel expressio fit multorum sigillorum in cera, 
quae prius erat una, nec sigilla plurificari possunt sine cera, nec cera numeratur, 
nisi quia fiunt in ea diversa sigilla. 
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itself both the esse and the eaistere: matter gives the to-exist to 
form; form imparts the actus essendi to matter. (We must note here 
parenthetically that according to Bonaventurian thought existere 
or “to exist” is not the act of to-be of Thomistic philosophy; rather 
the actus essendi is similar to this act of to-be.) Thus the principle 
of individuation in the human person depends on both matter and 
form or body and soul in union, while at the same time it is the 
human form as rational that distinguishes this human matter-form 
union from other unions of matter and form.*° 

The human person is a composite being formed of the union of 
two co-principles. The very concept of person here means a union 
of body and soul so that neither alone constitutes a person but the 
two together do. Separated souls are not persons; though they may 
be in a better state quoad bene esse they are not persons quoad esse 
naturae.*? The ratio of person in the human order has its prumum 
esse or esse naturae from its composite nature.*® 

Individual discretion distinguishes individual beings; personal 
discretion distinguishes individual persons. An individual in the 
meaning of person, furthermore, implies a threefold distinction, 
namely, one of singularity, another of incommunicability, and an- 
other of supereminent dignity. 

By singularity Bonaventure understands that which is not com- 
mon to several (or many) but is said of only one, and therefore, he 
continues, Socrates is said to be an individual but “man” is not an 
individual.*® A separated soul has singularity since it is not com- 
mon to several but only to one. Therefore, too, an individual soul 
having singularity has an essential “unibility” or an appetite and 
aptitude to join with a body in order to form a tertwwm quid.*° 

Incommunicability is such an important segment of this problem 
of individuation that we shall study both the negative aspects of 
individuation, or incommunicability, as well as the positive aspects, 
or communicability. 


36 Ibid. (II, 110a), ef. zbid. (II, 109a). 

87 In III Sént., d. 5, a.2, q. 3, ad 6 (IE, 137b):. 

88 Tbid., d. 6, a. 1, q. 2, ad 3, 4, 5 (III, 153b). 
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Communicability is twofold, wt quod and ut quo.*! In the ut 
quod communicability, a superior being is communicable to an in- 
ferior by identity and by essence. Thus “animal” is communicable 
to man and is predicated of man. Communicability ut quo occurs 
through philosophical in-formation or at least through the manner 
of form (per modum formae). Ut quo communicability is further 
subdivided into communicability by identity, by composition, and 
by union. 

Communicability ut quo by identity is that by which a nature is 
communicated to its supposits and a universal to its inferiors. The 
superior or universal can be predicated in recto about its inferiors; 
so “man” is communicable to all individual men. Communicability 
ut quo by composition occurs when there is composition of matter 
and form or subject and accident. Note that when an accident 
inheres in its subject, it does not become identified with it but rather 
becomes somewhat like it (aliquid tale), e.g., a body, a living being. 
It is also to be noted that ut quo communicability is equivalent to 
ut quo communicability by composition: the composite of matter 
and form, whether substantial or accidental form, and the inherence 
of any accident to its subject as substance both result in constitut- 
ing a unitary being by in-formation. Communicability by union 
has but one instance, that of the union of the human nature of 
Jesus with the Word, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity.*? 
Bonaventure also refers to communicability by union as com- 
municatio proprietatum et idiomatum.** 

In its general signification the opposite of communicability, in- 
communicability, is described as something which is not a part of, 
and does not go into, the composition of a tertiwm quid. Thus a foot 
or a hand of a man is not, properly speaking, an individual.** 

First. substance is individualized, and this individuation refers to 
a threefold incommunicability; viz., by predication, by composition, 
and by union. Incommunicability by predication negates communi- 
cability ut quo by identity. In reference to a person, what is predi- 

41 Cf. I, 440, footnote 11. 

42 Loc. cit. brs 


43 In III Sent., d. 4, a. 1, q. 3, ad 1 (III, 125b> 
44 Ibid,, d. 8, a. 2, q.2, ad 1 (III, 133b). 
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cated about one individual substance cannot be equally predicated 
about this person or hypostasis.*? Thus what is predicated about 
Peter as a person cannot be also predicated about Paul as a person: 
in this respect they are incommunicable. Incommunicability by 
composition means that because of the very meaning of individual, 
this individual is not composible with another or others.*® Thus 
the person Peter is not composible with the person Paul, but the 
soul of a person, as the form, is composible and therefore com- 
municable. Or, in other words, personality is incommunicable, but 
co-principles are communicable. Incommunicability by union sig- 
nifies that a substance cannot be united to something higher and 
more dignified.*7 A communicability of union has been verified in 
but one case, that of Jesus Christ the God-Man; otherwise the very 
notion of communicability and incommunicability by union would 
never have arisen among philosophers and theologians. 

Further expansion on the idea of incommunicability will not be 
useless. By its very ratio, continues the Franciscan Doctor, person 
imports incommunicability through a so-called privation of com- 
munity (privatione communitatis), by which a person precludes 
sharing itself with another or others, and each person’s personality 
is strictly unique. Thus, too, personality in relation to the supposit 
refers to not being predicated about many but solely about this one. 
In this manner Bonaventure states a double frame of reference: by 
its ratio, person precludes sharing by privation of community; and 
by “similitudo habitudinis, et intentio rationis,” personality is pred- 
icated about this person. However—and this must be doubly em- 
phasized even though Bonaventure makes it an almost unobtrusive 
statement—the privation of community in incommunicability in 
person is more a positing than a depriving.** This is another way 
of saying that something positive forms the principle of individ- 
uation, that incommunicability, despite its negative prefix, has a 
positive connotation. This means that when we speak of individual 
substance, individuality adds something positive to substance and 
individual substance further adds something positive to nature.*® 

45 In I Sent., d. 25, a. 1, q. 2, ad 3 (1, 440b-441a), 

46 Loc. cit. 

47 Loc. cit. 

48 Tbid., a.2,q.1 (I, 443ab). 

49 Tbid., a. 1, q. 2 (I, 440a), 
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The incommunicability of individuation, then, is a positive addi- 
tion to first substance. Personal discretion, again, is based on the 
conjoining of co-principles, matter-form or body-soul. The question 
now is this: how do we in rerum natura distinguish between individ- 
ual persons, granted the metaphysical foundations for individua- 
tion? The Seraphie Doctor replies that this is done on the basis of 
qualities. Angels, for example, have diverse individuating principles 
and different “faces” (facies); they also have diverse minds and 
mental properties. The individual of a rational created nature is in 
a genus and therefore an aggregate of many differences distin- 
guished by quality.*° 


Rational Nature 


This metaphysical analysis of St. Bonaventure’s definition of 
person now approaches its final mark, rational nature: a person is 
an individual substance of a rational nature. We are here interested 
in a brief discussion of the signification and significance of rational 
nature applied to the human person. 

Nature in general is the principle of operation and activity; a 
specific nature is the principle of specific operations and activities 
proper to its substance; a singular human nature is the principle 
of specific human operations and activities, and the most noble 
operations and activities proper to a specific human nature are 
rational operations. It is in this last mentioned sense that “rational” 
qualities “nature” in the definition of person. Since a singular hu- 
man nature operates through its faculties, it will also operate 
through its pre-eminently human faculties. These are the rational 
faculties of human nature.™ 

The cognitive faculties of a rational nature are divided into 
sensitive and intellectual faculties, and intellectual faculties are 
further divided into reason and intellect. It is the primary task of 
reason to abstract universal rationes from particular realities; rea- 


50 In II Sent., d. 3, p. I, a. 2, q. 1, ad 4 (II, 104b). Sed ratio distinctions 
personalis, quantum ad veritatem, venit ex principiis constituentibus et par- 
ticulantibus, quantum ad notitiam, venit ex qualitatibus; quorum utrumque 
est in Angelis reperire secundum diversitatem; diversa enim habent principia 
individuantia et diversas habent facies, sic diversas habent mentes et pro- 
prietates mentales; ita intelligendum est in Angelis suo modo. 

51 Cf. In II Sent., d. 24, p. I, a. 2, q.3 (II, 566ab). 
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son abstracts universals from space and time as it considers beings 
inferior to itself. It is the primary task of the intellect to look up- 
ward and know separated spiritual substances.*? 

Will is an affection or an appetite of reason.®* As a rational af- 
fection or appetite it has two modes of operation: synderesis or 
natural will, or a natural weight of the will tending toward the 
good-in-itself;°* and free choice, or deliberative will, by which the 
will can choose to act or not to act, or to act one way instead of 
another.®® 

On the basis of the previous statements, one can easily see why 
Bonaventure maintains that the word “rational” of the definition 
of person can be taken in two fundamental and equally true mean- 
ings. 

First, it is the power of discerning good from evil and of discern- 
ing the true from the false, which is proper to both God and created 
rational natures. Second, it is also the power of discerning through 
inquisition, collation, and discursiveness—analysis and synthesis; 
this power is proper only to the soul-body union, the human per- 
son.*° 

It is precisely upon the rationality of the human composite that 
the dignity of the human person rests.*’ The ratio of image (uma- 
ginis) relates man to God by memory, intelligence, and will; 
through these the human person is like unto God in his rational 
nature.°*> Bonaventure further stresses the fact of the dignity of 
man when he states that by eminent or noble dignity he means that 
dignity which is received from a noble and highly dignified prop- 
erty. This property is rationality. 


Personal Property 


What does St. Bonaventure intend to convey by using the word 
“property” (“proprietas” from propriwm) in connection with his 


52 In Hexaemeron, 5, n. 24 (V, 358a). 
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54 In IT Sent., d. 39, a. 2, q. 1 (II, 910a). 

55 Cf. In II Sent., d. 24, p. I, a. 2, q.3 (II, 566a). 

56 In I Sent., d. 25, a. 1, q. 2, ad 2 (I, 440b). 
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definition of person? A property may be either essential or modal. 
Individual property or personal property, though they seem to 
indicate a property consequent upon the esse like an accident, 
nevertheless, in reality do not import anything else except the 
“appropriation of principles by indivision.” Personal property predi- 
cates beyond individuality the dignity or nobility of rational nature, 
and this dignity or nobility is not accidental to the individual hu- 
man nature but simply and wholly essential.®® This kind of essential 
property is to be found only in an individual or the most noble of 
creatures; namely, a rational creature, and that by the very reason 
of this most noble property, rationality. 

It is also this noble and essential property, rational nature, which 
raises a person to a higher plane of subsistence; a human person as 
person has a more noble subsistence than an individual being as 
individual. Per se, material things have a lower degree of subsist- 
ence than do spiritual beings. Intellectual natures are called and 
are subsistent forms to an eminent degree.*t The human person, of 
course, is not a purely intellectual nature, but his rational nature 
per sé raises him to a higher level of subsistence than that of the 
purely material natures. 

Furthermore, the dignity of person must be considered from a 
twofold point of view. According to the first, the nobility or emi- 
nence of a rational nature demands that the rational nature main- 
tain a principality among created natures, and that it is not 
ordained to the attainment of a more perfect form nor can it now, 
in statu rerum, be ordained to the reception of a more perfect 
form.®? This is a technical statement of the popular version that 
“man is the king of creation.” 


59 Tbid., d. 3, p. I, a. 2, q. 2, ad 1 (II, 107a). Proprietas autem individualis 
aut proprietas personalis, etsi videatur dicere proprietatem consequentem esse, 
sicut accidens, realiter tamen non dicit nisi appropriationem principiorum per 
indivisionem; hoe dico quantum ad proprietatem individualem. Similiter pro- 
prietas personalis non dicit ultra hoc nisi dignitatem sive nobilitatem naturae 
rationalis, quae nobilitas non est ei accidentalis, immo simpliciter et omnino 
essentialis. 

60 In III Sent., d. 5, a. 2, q. 2, ad 1 (III, 1383b). . . . Quae accipitur a pro- 
prietate digniori. Hoc enim nomen persona sumtum est a dignioribus; unde 
non reperitur nisi in individuo nobilissimae creaturae, utpote rationalis, et 
ratione suae nobilissimae proprietatis. 

61 Cf. Scholion to In I Sent., d. 23, a. 1, q. 3 (1, 410b-411a). 

62 In If Sent., d. 3, p. I, a. 2, q. 2 (II, 106b). 
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According to the second point of view, the dignity or person also 
implies an actual eminence, so that in a person there is no other na- 
ture equally principal as rational nature.** Since, moreover, ration- 
ality has its main source in the form, the soul, the human person 
acquires an added dignity by origin; his soul had been directly 
created by the loving hand of God. 


IV 


The purpose of the fourth part of this paper, added after the 
manner of an appendix, is to suggest some approaches to the mo- 
dernity and applicability of St. Bonaventure’s thought on the psy- 
chology of the human person. These areas, we think, can well 
introduce many points of inter-relation existing between medieval 
Franciscan philosophy and modern psychology. 


Modernity of St. Bonaventure 


St. Bonaventure’s psychology of the human person is contained 
in all his works, with understandable changes of emphasis. In the 
technical philosophical, theological, and scriptural works the ap- 
proach is through metaphysics; in the other works, the approach is 
more practical. Bonaventure’s ascetical and mystical writings, as 
well as those pertaining to the Franciscan Order, contain a treasury 
of psychological material. Not to be by any means neglected are 
the two lives of St. Francis; they abound in sound and discerning 
observations about human psychology. 

The first area of consideration is Bonaventure’s concentration on 
internal and external psychological experience. The Seraphic Doctor 
rightly gives prominence to the individual ego in his internal and 
external psychological experience by describing the experiential 
direct knowledge the soul has of itself and of its states and im- 
manent operations. Even without an intuitive, or contuitive, knowl- 
edge of the essence of his soul, and much less of its complete nature, 
one nevertheless has an intuitive cognition of the order of psy- 
chological acts, of the unity of his personality, of his intellectual 
life, and of the immateriality of the rational principles. This inter- 
nal experience is, furthermore, the best proof of human liberty. 


63 Loc. cit. 
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Bonaventure visualizes knowledge as both abstractive and in- 
tuitive, both of them actively operative, both of them necessary in 
the critical order of knowledge. To him all the faculties, the rational 
as well as the sensitive, are not merely passive but also active. This 
is more true of the higher faculties of understanding and willing. 
Psychological experience indicates to every individual, at least 
vaguely, the tendencies of his ego to good, truth and happiness. 

A second large area flows from the above: internal experience— 
the conscientia of scholastic criteriology—has indisputable critical 
value based upon an individual person’s certitude of the acts of his 
consciousness and of acts of thinking and willing and feeling. In 
these the individual is absolutely sure that he is not deluded in the 
experience itself, although he may be deluded in the precise nature 
of the experience. Thus, for example, one enjoys a certitude of first 
principles by intuition and of some acts deriving from them. St. 
Bonaventure bases argumentation for the existence of God on such 
knowledge, noting its critical metaphysical value. 

The Seraphic Doctor further comments that pure abstraction and 
discursiveness, in the traditional Aristotelian sense, are insufficient 
in knowledge. He maintains that intuition, or contuition, adequately 
fulfills a person’s deep desire for, and tendency toward, a more con- 
crete philosophy by the very fact that this assures us of direct 
knowledge of the existing singular being. 

Another suggestion toward relating Bonaventurian psychology to 
modern psychology is founded upon Bonaventure’s theory of the 
activity of the faculties, whether intellectual or sensitive. A sub- 
stance is endowed with activity; the soul can act immediately. The 
psychic life of a person is therefore eminently active, vital, and 
dynamic. This is especially true of the rational faculties which 
give to the human person his noble character. The operations of the 
faculties are, moreover, all the more unified by Bonaventure’s 
theory of the consubtantiality of the faculties in the soul; this 
places increased emphasis on individual unity nad a person’s syn- 
ergetic operation as a unitary being. The theory likewise allows for 
an easier explanation of the interactivity of the faculties. (Peter 
Olivi, a disciple of Bonaventure, was later to form his famous 
theory of colligantia potentiarum upon this Bonaventurian posi- 
tion.) Great moral value must be attached to individual persons 
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whose purpose it is to attain, by means of the activity of faculties, 
various objects in the intellectual, ethical, moral, and spiritual 
orders. From this point of view it becomes clear why St. Bonaven- 
ture should insist upon a double principle of individuation; the 
principle safeguards the individual person and his activity on all 
levels. 

A fourth line of thought concerning the modernity of Bonaven- 
turian psychology is that of his theory of the plurality of forms, 
derived from the Augustinian tradition and espoused by the Fran- 
ciscan School. According to this theory—known among Bonaventu- 
rians as the forma miztionis and among Scotists as the forma 
corporeitatis—a form inferior to the soul gives corporeal being 
(esse) to the human body. Related to this theory is another theory, 
that of the seminal reasons. Both of these theories find adherents 
among modern biologists and psychologists. 

A final suggested area for further study to correlate Bonaven- 
turian with modern psychology is that of imageless thought. Ac- 
cording to the Seraphic Doctor, there is a series of concepts which 
have God, the soul, and spiritual realities as objects, yet which are 
not abstracted from sensible experiences. This special kind of in- 
natism is for Bonaventure a critical proof for the existence of God. 
It is clear, of course, that these considerations flow basically from 
the Franciscan Doctor’s insistence on the value of intuition and in- 
trospection. 

With the above we deem it unnecessary to state again that the 
thought of men long dead has not yet died. On the contrary, much 
progress can often be made by apparent retrogression. But a final 
warning: all attempts to modernize medieval psychology should 
sin rather by defect than by temerity, so that points of comparison 
are not molded into becoming points of influence. Conservatism is 
here the prudent course. 


DISCUSSION 


SR. M. AGREDA, OS.F.:—Actually, as Father Colman admits, St. Bona- 
venture does not positively prove the substantiality of a person, but rather 
implies it by regarding a supposit as a substance. Substance is that which 
exists per se and as such can be predicated only of God. By reason of its 
perfection a substance is complete or incomplete. God is an example of com- 
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plete substance; the human soul is an incomplete substance. From the point 
of view of unity, substance is either simple or composite. God, an angel, and 
the human soul are simple substances. Man, animals and plants are composite 
substances. 

Father Colman ably handles the touchy problem of metaphysical difference 
and shows how the Seraphic Doctor concludes that personal discretion in 
itself is founded on substance; what is in the genus accident flows from the 
substance as a consequence. Therefore, among human persons, one is not 
metaphysically superior or inferior to another—accidentally, yes. So a person 
is a complete substance and cannot be ordained to further perfection in the 
genus substance. 

Indwiduation is another knotty problem. By individuation is meant what 
precisely makes a being to be this being, or what is the precise ultimate reason 
of the thisness of a being? Individuation furthermore implies a distinction of 
singularity, incommunicability, and supereminent dignity. By singularity is 
meant that which is common to several but is said of only one. For example, 
a separated soul is singular since it is not common to several but to one only. 
By incommunicability is meant that a person precludes sharing itself with 
another or others, and each person’s personality is strictly unique. The swper- 
eminent dignity of man lies in his possession of a rational nature. Now, nature 
in general is the principle of specific operations and activities; a specific nature 
is the principle of specific human operations and activities; a singular human 
nature is the principle of specific human operations and activities, and the 
most noble operations and activities proper to a specific nature are rational 
operations. 

Let us now try to summarize the Bonaventurian doctrine of the human per- 
son. His doctrine is that body and soul are united in man in an essential, 
substantial union. He teaches that the soul is an individual substance—a com- 
plete substance in the genus of spirits. He likewise teaches that the body is a 
complete substance in the genus of bodies. For the Seraphic Doctor, a sub- 
stantial union may be a composition of substances so conjoined that the re- 
sultant compositum is a new substance. While the body and soul are complete 
each in its own genus, they are incomplete when viewed in the light of their 
perfect status in composition. Both constituents essentially tend towards union 
with the other; they are naturally destined for mutual embrace; the whole 
soul permeates and vivifies the whole body and all of its parts immanently. 

The fourth part of Father Colman’s paper suggests some approaches to the 
modernity and applicability of St. Bonaventure’s thought on the psychology 
of the human person—1l) internal and external psychological experience; 2) 
the indisputable critical value of internal experience; 3) the value which is 
based on an individual’s certitude of the acts of his consciousness and of the 
acts of thinking and willing and feeling; 3) his theory of intellectual and 
sensitive activities of the faculties; 4) plurality of forms and imageless 
thought. 


SR. MARILYN, OS.F.:—Rather than summarize Father Colman’s final 
section which is chiefly on what makes a woman tick, to use a trite phrase, 
I will try with the help of Franciscan sources to extend a few of Iather’s sug- 
gestions on the “why for’s” and “how’s” of feminine ticking. 

The great Chesterton once said, “What is the matter with the modern world 
is the modern world and the cure will come from another.” If this is true, 
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we should derive some fruit from a study of medieval thought such as the 
one just presented. Now, if we were to consider only the metaphysical aspect 
we might be inclined to regard it chiefly as a mental exercise. We find so 
much difficulty in that which delighted the medieval mind. Why? For one 
thing, the modern mind is empirical whereas the medieval mind was meta- 
physical in temperament. For another thing, we are living in the age of speed 
and mass production. The modern mind wants the truth, but wants it with a 
minimum of effort. So unfortunately, many are caught in the meshes of false 
ideologies because they are gullible enough to accept those tenets without 
question. To demonstrate this trend, the magazine America once satirized the 
dogmatism preached and practiced by irreligious professors in a series of 
questions and answers that discloses what is supplanting the Catechism in too 
many of our schools. The dialogue went something like this: 


Who made the world? 

Nobody made the world. 

Who is nobody? 

Nobody is the creator of the earth and all things. 

What is man? 

Man is the combination of chemicals made to the image and likeness of 
a monkey. 

Why did nobody make you? 

Nobody knows. 

How did nobody create the earth and all things? 

Nobody created the earth and all things by means of evolution. 


What happens to man after death? 
After death man becomes fertilizer. 


Is that the end of all? 
That is the end of all. 


Of course, we have taught the corresponding Catechism questions and an- 
swers to our grade, high school and college classes, but what about our 
methodology? Have we tried sufficiently to make our students appreciate the 
meaningfulness of those questions and answers? Have we ourselves dwelt 
lovingly on the creation of the human person? God said: “Let us make man 
to our image and likeness, and let him have dominion over the fishes of the 
sea, and the fowls of the air, and the beasts, and the whole earth, and every 
creeping creature that moveth upon the earth. And God created man to his 
own image; to the image of God He created him: male and female He created 
them.” 

And listen to Father Werner Hannan’s sublime reflections on the human 
person: “He shares existence with stones; life with plants; sensation with 
animals; and above all this he shares in angelic intellection. For this reason 
the ancients regarded him as a world in miniature, since he seemed to combine 
in himself all the elements of the great outer world. No where is the gap 
between man and his milieu more convincingly seen than in the faculties 
of that immortal soul, the intellect. and will. On the wings of thought, his in- 
tellect soars beyond the bounds of time and space, to the throne of the 
Eternal and the Infinite. In the book of nature, he reads the handwriting of 
Divine Wisdom. He probes into the very essence of things, the reason and 
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purpose of their existence, the cause of their being.” Our holy father St. 
Francis exclaims: “O man, consider how excellently the Lord has placed you, 
for He created you and formed you to the image of his beloved Son ac- 
cording to the body, and to the likeness of Himself according to the spirit.” 
In his Ztinerartum our Seraphic Doctor writes, “Our mind in which the divine 
image is reflected—where like a candelabrum, the light of truth is reflected 
in the surface of the mind, in which the image of the most Blessed Trinity 
gleams forth.” 

But, as St. Bonaventure says, “Knowledge is of little profit if love be not 
the fruit, for the primacy of charity is the secret of Franciscanism.” From the 
very beginning, a tender love for the God-Man has been its predominant char- 
acteristic. In the God-Man the Franciscan woman sees the acme of the world’s 
perfections and the Divine Sharer of all her problems. As Father Colman has 
suggested, we Franciscan women in particular are to find a masculine com- 
plement in the Person of Christ. Only after satisfying our own soul-hunger 
for Him will we be filled with Christ and be able to give Him to others. Mere 
cold intellectualism will not win souls for Christ. People want to be loved 
and understood. As Franciscan educators we must put forth every effort to 
restore all things to Christ by teaching, but most of all by living the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body. 

Two evils which challenge us today are, on the one hand, a sort of deifica- 
tion of the body with utter disregard for its vitalizing principle, and on the 
other hand, a sordid cheapening of the body. Our daily papers will bear this 
out. Someone has said that Descartes put asunder soul and body, and like 
children with the parts of a broken toy, men have not succeeded in putting 
them together again. We must be leaders in the re-evaluation of man—the 
whole man—man, the king of creation and destined for immortality. 

Father Boehner puts it this way: “If Franciscan philosophy is to be worthy 
of its name, it must be an edifying science; it must lead to the ultimate end 
of the human being. As soon as our philosophy meets this requirement, it will 
become a potent factor in the true and proper education of our students, and 
not simply another course to be passed—it will then be, as it should be, for 
hfe and not for class. Humility was mentioned previously as a fruit of phi- 
losophy. But there will be no humility without charity—the kind of charity 
our Seraphic Father knew.” In his last address before the University of Paris, 
in speaking of infused contemplation he says, “This contemplation is a golden 
couch which no one can possess unless he already has the silver pillars and 
the purple steps. The pillars are virtues which strengthen the soul; the steps 
are charity by which the soul can now go toward God and now come down 
toward one’s neighbor, now retire within herself and now go out to serve 
others. And thus, whether we go up spiritually toward God or whether we 
come down toward our neighbor, always the charity of God urges us on and 
we shall finally come to the place of peace, consolation and rest.” 

Father Philibert Ramstetter says, “There can be only one goal for Fran- 
ciscanism; to make men and women think about God, about mankind, about 
the whole world precisely as the Gospel teaches us to think about them; to 
make them love God, human beings and all creatures precisely as the Gospel 
teaches they must be loved, and to make them live in the simplicity and 
childlikeness in which the Gospel bids and exhorts us to live.” He adds that 
St. Francis’s attitude toward his fellow-men was a necessary result of his 
Christo-centric spirituality, His was a simple and direct logic: The Son of 
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God is our Brother, and so all human beings must be our brothers and sisters 
and must be thought of and loved and treated as such. 

The breviary says so beautifully of St. Francis, “Impelled by love of God, 
he longs to do for others, not to live only for himself.” Let us ask our holy 
father to obtain for us that compelling spirit that moved him to move the 
world—to give unselfish service to Christ’s brothers and sisters as he did. By 
showing Christ in our lives we will be able to show Him to others. Let us 
cultivate within ourselves and inculcate in others an acute awareness of the 
God-like faculties in man, and a sense of real responsibility for the sublime 
gifts of intellect and will. Let us develop that finer feminine sensibility about 
which Father Colman spoke. If we will but take time to concentrate on our 
noble destiny as women we will, little by little, see Bonaventurian thought, 
albeit metaphysical, become more and more applicable. We will see in him a 
vigorous personality with a warm heart and penetrating mind living in per- 
sonal inner experience the self-same ultimate problems which confront us. 
Yes, as Franciscans we must try to understand something of the philosophy 
of Bonaventure. Yet, he himself would be the first to tell us that the world 
of love, and that is the world over which woman reigns, is infinitely above 
the world of knowledge. While Father Colman has certainly striven to give 
us an insight into the metaphysics of the human person, I know that he 
would feel his efforts well rewarded if he could rest assured that each of us 
would leave this meeting with the renewed determined resolution to be real 
Franciscan women by drawing nearer to our masculine complement, the God- 
Man, by seeking all of our strength and guidance from Him. For Father knows 
that if we do that, our influence will be felt, for the real Franciscan spirit of 
unselfish love cannot be held within bounds—it must go out in every direction 
—in all things to all men. 

In thinking over Father Colman’s comments on the various differences be- 
tween men and women I could not help but think that our holy father St. 
Francis seemed to unite within himself the best of both male and female 
personalities without in the least losing his own strong masculinity. At our 
holy father’s canonization the Pope said, “He shone in his days as the morning 
star in the midst of a cloud, and as the moon at its full; and as the sun when 
it shineth, so did he shine in the temple of God.” Let us, too, strive to shine 
in our days by bringing the light of Franciscan love, joy and peace to a 
spiritually hungry, philosophically mixed-up world. 


Sein) 


THE WAY MODERN MAN SEES HIMSELF—AS REFLECTED 
IN 20TH CENTURY PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY OF 
PERSONALITY 


Fintan McNames, O.F.M. 


Introduction 


One of the important facets of the mind of man concerns his 
view of himself. We shall try to get some understanding of this view 
by making a brief comparison of today’s trends in personality 
theory in England and United States on the one hand, and the 
European continent on the other. This will be followed by a short 
comparison of scientific and philosophic theory. Finally, the basic 
concepts of personality theory, that is, those pertaining to person- 
ality growth, dynamics and structure, will complete the basis for a 
short discussion and analysis of man’s view of himself. In the dis- 
cussion we shall touch upon three topics: 1) The advantages and 
limitations of the empirical and dynamic orientation to man; 2) 
The appreciation of individuality; 3) The challenge and reward of 
knowing the individual person. 


Anglo-American and Continental Trends 


There appears to be a different focus of interest in psychology 
in the United States and England, as compared to the European 
continent. Broadly speaking, it can be said that American and 
English psychology is oriented toward man’s environment and the 
effect it has on him. There seems to be more of a tendency to see 
man as an object, whose course in existence is, in greater part, 
determined by factors external to the self. In a word, one can still 
detect the flavor of the “schools” of Watsonian Behaviorism and 
Locke’s Associationism. 

The Continent on the other hand shows a predilection for the 
inner processes of man and views him more in the light of being 
an acting agent, whose course in life is determined from within. 
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Leibnitz’s “monads” and Brentano’s “Act psychology” seem still 
present, at least in spirit. 

The Anglo-American group tends to view man more as a sort of 
composite of many rather distinct, though functionally related, 
parts. These are called by such names as traits, attitudes, interests, 
factors, ete. 

The group on the continent seem to aim deeper, to the core and 
unifying centre of man. Verstehen Psychologie, or understanding 
psychology, seeks to understand the person behind the mask. This 
group is more inclined to hear the existential problems of men in 
quandaries. 

We find as a corollary of these different orientations the Anglo- 
American emphasis on strict experimental procedures, careful oper- 
ational analysis, tangible and public evidence. Those of the opposite 
camp are more inclined to rely upon the phenomenological approach 
of introspection and creative insight. 

On the matter of theory we find greater emphasis, here in the 
U.S. and in England, on explaining phenomena in terms of proxi- 
mate and clearly demonstrable factors. There is only slight tend- 
ency to depart from the immediate data, with the result that, 
although much effort is put into collecting evidence, gathering data 
and recording observations and publishing articles, nevertheless our 
understanding of man makes little progress. Little courage is shown 
in formulating far-reaching interpretations and research-stimulating 
hypotheses. Our progress is, therefore, somewhat pedestrian; our 
spirit a plodding, indomitable, dogged optimism. We remain confi- 
dent that if we record a sufficiently large amount of data, some good 
should come of it somehow. 

We find that our colleagues on the Continent, however, have a 
preference for creative thinking. They seek answers to man’s per- 
sistent and searching questions. The promising theory, which tends 
to put the mind at rest, is given considerable value. In seeking such 
a treasure, they may show an impetuous speculative daring and 
courage and venture far into new and yet-unexplored realms, sup- 
plied, perhaps, with scarcely enough data for such long excursions. 

Perhaps we and our more conservative, data-bound English col- 
leagues feel the urge to caution the more creative thinker of the 
Continent that even the artist must respect the limitations of his 
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medium. To this, we might hear the retort that seldom can the 
bricklayer realize the potentialities of his material, unless he has 
an artist to show him. But we shall not have to labor the point that 
these different trends are complementary rather than contradictory. 


Concerning Scientific and Philosophic Theory 
a) The proximate and remote purpose of science and philosophy. 


Within the structure of science we find one cause for the tension 
and conflict referred to above. Specifically, tension derives from the 
different emphases upon the empirical and the theoretical com- 
ponent. While it is true that direct empirical measurement is the 
fundamental proximate task of science, still its ultimate objective 
is theory, or understanding and explanation. There are, in fact, 
scientific problems, for example, concerning general relationships 
between many and very disparate phenomena, which cannot be 
brought under direct observation. 

It must be added, however, that this latter fact does not give 
poetic license to the theoretician. Theory in the natural sciences 
may never transcend the limitations of some form of observation 
and logical inference. 

The main proximate purpose of philosophy is to provide some 
general understanding of total reality, while the remote purpose is 
to clarify the ontological hierarchy of beings. 

The remote purposes in both science and philosophy refer to a 
subjective need; i.e., to understand the relationship of observable 
events, in the case of science, and to find our position in the uni- 
verse of beings, in the case of philosophy. The proximate purposes 
in both disciplines indicate the active means through which our 
needs are fulfilled. 


b) The object of science and philosophy. 


Scientists attempt to maintain a rather detached attitude toward 
their theories. They remind themselves that scientific explanations 
are, in the last analysis, man-made abstractions (cum fundamento 
in re, of course) and relate to actual present or real past or future, 


1 Marx, Melvin, Ed., Psychological Theory (New York: Macmillan, 1951), 
pp. 4-19. 
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tangible phenomena and their dynamic relationships. They consider 
that these theories shall be retained only so long as they prove their 
usefulness. The scientists likewise bear in mind that ultimate reality 
is beyond the ken of natural science and is the proper object of 
philosophy. 

The core of philosophy, metaphysics, is the study of being, or 
existence as such, and its attributes.2 The philosophy of nature is 
the study of things which either do exist or could exist. It seeks to 
understand the ultimate in a thing, its essence and nature, which 
underlies, or is the agent of, various events and processes; whereas 
science is concerned with the processes in themselves—as processes 
or variables—and their dynamic relationships. Because of their 
different objects, these two disciplines use different approaches or 
methods. 


c) The methods of science and of philosophy. 


Scientists proceed from a statement of facts—empirical proposi- 
tions—to a statement of conjecture, or prediction—hypothetical 
propositions—and terminate by the statement of a generality, more 
or less comprehensive, concerning functional relations between vari- 
ables—theoretical propositions. 

Theories in the natural science are limited both in scope and 
present application and are evaluated, not only for their capacity to 
explain presently known phenomena, but also to point the way for 
further research and discovery. Creative thinking, therefore, is not 
only allowable but encouraged. It is indispensable, in fact, for one 
confronting new problems, in order to formulate constructs and 
hypotheses as possible or tentative explanations. 

The latter must, however, be put to the rigorous empirical and 
operational test because, as hypotheses, they merely state one of 
several logically possible explanations for a particular phenomenon. 

The empirical or operational test confirms or “proves” which one 
is best suited for the task of explaining events and suggesting possi- 
bilities which stimulate fruitful research. 

Sometimes, two or more theories, which seem to have equal merit, 
are offered by different investigators. This gives rise to “Schools” 
of thought which consist of a “master” and his circle of “disciples.” 


2 Wolter, Alan, Summula Metaphysicae (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1958), p. 31. 
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At times, these groups form into a sort of nearly fanatic cult. 

However, with continued, tough-minded testing, various com- 
peting theories are usually reduced to one, either by the process of 
elimination or modification and combination. We are aware, of 
course, that even after a theory has stood the test for years, it might 
be changed or replaced because of new findings. Thus, scientists are 
continually mindful that, although their knowledge of things may 
have a high degree of probability, it falls short of true certitude. 

The philosophical method differs from the scientific principally 
in this: since its object is the agent which underlies process; i.e., 
the kind or quality of the thing and its relation to others in the 
hierarchy of being, it can proceed by way of pairs of exclusive, al- 
ternative hypotheses or disjunctives. When one hypothesis has been 
proven or disproven, the other is eliminated or proven, respectively. 
This is called the method of metaphysical reduction and leads to 
knowledge which, though too general to be immediately practical, 
has the advantage of being truly or metaphysically certain. 

Before leaving the subject of science and scientific method, we 
should not overlook the effort that has been made on the part of 
some to establish a unified science.* As to the question of unity in 
science, there seems not to be unanimity as to where the unity will 
be found. Some say it will not be a unity of laws but only of lan- 
guage. Others place it in the experimental origins of science; others 
in encyclopedic integration; unity of method or unity of attitude 
are also suggested as a possible basis for a unified science. 

Mention is made of this matter here, because in the following 
section we shall find an illustration of an attempt at unity of 
science through language. 


Basic Concepts of Personality Theory 


The aim of this section is to describe a representative sample 
of present day personality theory in terms of growth, dynamics, 
and structure. 

Such a sample should reflect present trends in the field of general 
scientific theory (meta-science), as well as trends in the field of 
psychology itself. Accordingly, it should have the following char- 
acteristics as to form and content. 


3 Marx, Melvin, op. cit., pp. 20-54. 
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Formal Qualities 


Empirical orientation: Generally speaking, personality theory in 
psychology today is based either on actual observations or is ex- 
pressed in concepts that can be checked by observable (and, ideally, 
measurable) phenomena. 

Operational validity: Since science seeks to understand processes 
and their functional relationships, the terms and concepts in which 
its theories are stated should refer, or be reducible, to processes or 
operations, and/or their functional relationships. This is a special 
aspect of the above point. 

Complete explanation: A theory of personality is not regarded as 
adequate unless it is able to explain all the known phenomena in the 
realm of human behavior. 

Proportionate abstraction: to cover the wide variety of functions 
just mentioned, a theory must be proportionately abstract. Ob- 
viously, therefore, the level of abstraction of theory in a scientific 
field is determined, first of all, by the amount of definite informa- 
tion in its possession. Another determinant is the degree of so- 
phistication and refinement of its research methods and techniques, 
by which hypothoses can be checked. 

Heuristic value: Every field of science is regarded as a growing 
and developing program of study. A theory which leads to further 
research and discovery is valued as contributing vital energy to 
the program. 


Content 


Synthesis: A sample of present-day personality theory, which 
consists of a synthesis of theories, illustrates the general principle 
by which scientific theory evolves, reflects the fact of extensive bor- 
rowing and trading of concepts which has been going on among the 
“schools” of psychology, and also reflects the frequent recent ex- 
plicit attempts at personality theory synthesis. 

Wholistic: It is commonly acknowledged that the functional 
unity of the individual is such that, although various distinct proc- 
esses are clearly distinguishable and separately definable, neverthe- 
less they are functionally inter-related in a variety of ways and 
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degrees. A satisfactory personality theory must cope with this 
difficult feature of human behavior. 

Psycho-biological: To explain human behavior adequately, man’s 
biological as well as psychological functions must be taken into ac- 
count. Above all, their functional relationship must be clearly de- 
lineated. In this paper the opinion is reflected, which maintains that 
the biological and psychological functional relationship is both in- 
trinsically complementary and a primary feature of human be- 
havior. 

Field oriented: The life process cannot be understood except in 
the context of the many past and concurrent processes of environ- 
ment impinging upon the individual. The individual is functionally 
an integral part of his physical and social environment in all spheres 
of life. 

Growth centered: Beside the above widely accepted general views 
of personality, it appears that among all the functions the one that 
has always been quite central, and seems to be becoming more so, 
is the rather general function of growth or development. 

In the following statement of personality theory on growth, 
dynamics, and structure, Harold Anderson’s Concept of Growth 
and its application is described.* Urie Bronnfebrenner’s synthesis 
of personality theory concerning growth and structure was drawn 
from five quite different yet representative and influential theories: 
those of Freud, Rank, Sullivan, MacDougal and Lewin.® Joseph 
Nuttin contributes an important basic concept in the area of ego 
dynamics or motivation.® 


Personality Growth 


The following is a condensed version of Anderson’s definition of 
growth: Growth is a purposive process of positive and spontaneous 
differentiation and integration. 

The terms of this definition are explained first in reference to 
biological growth. Differentiation refers to that process whereby 

4David, Henry, and Bracker, Helmut, Ed., Perspectives in Personality 
Theory (New York: Basic Books Inc., 1957), pp. 3-24. 

5 Blake, Robert, and Ramsey, Glenn, Perception—An Approach to Person- 


ality (New York: Ronald Press, 1951), pp. 206-257. 
6 David, Henry, and Bracker, Helmut, op. cit., pp. 183-195, 
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new cells (originals) emerge, differing from the parent cell and from 
one another, though they retain a common denominator, the chro- 
mosomes. (Differentiation signifies the emergence of originals, cre- 
ation of differences, and is thereby a positive creative process.) 

Integration refers to the union of different cells into complemen- 
tary structural and functional relationships. 

These processes are said to be positive because they result in new 
and more complex higher order functional wholes. 

In predicating spontaneity to these processes, Anderson wishes to 
signify that they are “non-coerced.” From this I understand him 
to mean that each cell is prompted by a process from within. 

The term “purposive” is meant to indicate that from observing 
the process one could infer a purpose. 

I might add that this seems to imply that the process has dis- 
tinguishable phases, which are inter-related as progressive stages 
or steps toward an end. 

In his discussion of psychological growth, Anderson concentrated 
exclusively on the social aspect; i.e., the differentiation and integra- 
tion of the individual in relation to others, giving little attention 
to the inner process of personality growth. Urie Bronfenbrenner, 
however, supplies us with a rather detailed picture on this matter 
by applying the above principles of growth process. 

He refers to a very significant unit in personality structure which 
he calls a psychical unit. This is a constellation of affective, con- 
ative, and cognitive sets or dispositions to respond in a certain pat- 
tern to particular things, persons, or situations. 

The conative impulse to use maturing organs and tissues, the af- 
fective impulse towards emotional expression and investment in 
others, and the cognitive impulse to organize and to abstract ex- 
periences, gradually develop differential or selective response to 
different stimuli. 

Similarly, these three modes of function begin to integrate into 
perceptual-affective motor patterns which tend to operate in re- 
sponse to a specific situation. These psychical systems are, at first, 
very few in number and constitute the first, rather clumsy efforts of 
the child to relate to its environment. 

Part of the child’s difficulty in dealing with his surroundings is 
due to his poor perceptual and affective differentiation of self from 
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environment. However, through repeated confrontation with actual 
experience and differences, the self-nonself differentiation emerges. 
In a similar way, after repeated experiences of difference between 
personal felt needs and wishes and those of the mother, the sym- 
biotic undifferentiated life relationship with the mother begins to 
dissolve into a self-other differentiation. 

The environment is seen to provide both support; i.e., love, af- 
fection and concern for the child’s developmental process and ex- 
perienced needs on the one hand, and, on the other, structure or 
boundaries deriving from the demands of external physical and so- 
cial reality. 

As physiological and psychological development progress, we see 
gradually increasing autonomy in the child, which brings with it a 
marked increase in the importance of socially integrative psychical 
systems. It becomes imperative that these affective-conative-cogni- 
tive constellations increase in variety and refinement, so he can 
become a dynamic and contributing member of his group. 

The optimal conditions for healthy personality growth include a 
high tolerance for the child’s poor ability to distinguish self from 
nonself, combined with firm structure in the interpersonal field. 
These conditions gradually shift toward more emphasis on external 
reality and a less rigid structure in the interpersonal field, as mat- 
uration brings greater capacity for perceptual and cognitive dis- 
crimination (reality testing), and as increased motor capacity and 
social development permit more autonomy. 

Thus the child progresses from passive receptive patterns of in- 
fancy, to the spontaneous, constructive interdependence and self- 
direction of maturity. 

We mentioned earlier that Anderson was especially concerned 
with the social factors of psychological growth. He has found in his 
researches with school children that in a social atmosphere of the 
Golden Rule, where each shows a tolerance for the individuality of 
the other, not only spontaneity and creativity but socially inte- 
grative behavior itself developed optimally. He refers to this phe- 
nomenon as the growth circle. I personally prefer to use the term 
growth spiral, since this suggests gradual cyclic progression. 

He also found that domination or interference led to resistance 
or counter-domination and would eventually lead to stereotypic and 
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defensive behavior, together with either a drop in creative activity 
or its complete extinction. He calls this the vicious circle. 


Six Levels 


It is possible to distinguish six levels of interpersonal relation- 
ship, ranging from those promoting optimal growth to those which 
are simply destructive. 

1) The highest level is marked by great tolerance and regard for 
the individuality of the other and results in maximal growth. Of 
course, perfect harmony is impossible, since it would require perfect 
understanding of others and self. 

2) At the second level, noticeable interference from others occurs, 
stimulates some resistance and defense, and thus lowers an in- 
dividual’s rate of development. 

3) The third distinctive level is described as a balance of power 
between the individual and the interfering other(s) and results in a 
cessation of growth and development, because one’s total capacity 
is invested in defense. 

4) The fourth level is reached when the individual submits to the 
domination of environment and noticeable concessions are made to 
the threatening other. This results in mildly disorganized function 
in all areas, biological, emotional, intellectual, and social. Probably 
the bulk of the neuroses develop in this kind of environment. 

5) The fifth level is described as overwhelming oppression by the 
environment and results in complete psychological disorganization 
or psychoses. 

6) The sixth level is simply one hundred percent rejection by 
others, resulting in annihilation; e.g., murder, capital punishment, 
abortion. 


Psychological Entropy-Degradation of Energy 


Anderson provides us with an illustration of that trend we men- 
tioned earlier which seeks some sort of unity in science. In this case 
he is borrowing some of the language and concepts from physical 
science. Let us see how much understanding, if any, this approach 
contributes. 

The first law of thermodynamics refers to the constancy or con- 
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servation of energy in a closed system. The second law states that 
the quality of energy tends to decrease and never to increase in a 
closed system. 

The loss of quality or degradation of energy is called entropy. 
This negative term is converted into the opposite or positive term 
by adding another negative to it. Negative entropy means the up- 
grading of energy to higher, more complex levels of organization. 

The closed system can be visualized as a frictionless machine 
with no communication with the environment, and therefore its 
energy supply is neither increased nor decreased in amount. The 
process of this system is irreversible, and the quality of the energy 
in it continues to decrease or become disorganized, until it reaches 
a state of perfect equilibrium. 

In contrast to the closed system of physical matter, a living be- 
ing is an open system. Both systems have this in common: their 
processes are irreversible. But in the open system, the living being 
is in two-way communication with environment. The life process, 
growth, varies with the degree of two-way or mutual exchange. It 
is important to stress that the inter-action must be in both direc- 
tions, functioning optimally for optimal realization of the growth 
potential. Only under these conditions does the living thing reach 
its highest possible level of organization and function. 

Moving through the biological level to the psychological, it is 
quite easy to see the analogy in the growth process. Personality 
growth, also, as we have seen, means a progressive growth spiral by 
the process of differentiation and integration to higher levels of 
organization, permitting greater spontaneity and creativity. This 
is the psychological analogue to biological growth or negative en- 
tropy. We also saw how growth in both biology and psychology 
is enhanced by optimal two-way communication between the agent 
and environment. 

Physical scientists, as indeed all scientists, have been interested 
in making use of one of the corollaries of the lawfulness found in 
natural phenomena, that is, predictability of the events of nature. 
An interesting problem arises, however, when negative entropy is 
present. 

The greater the degree of entropy or disorganization of energy ; 
i.e., in proportion to the proximity to a state of equilibrium, the 
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more accurately can one predict events. Whereas accuracy of pre- 
diction decreases, as negative entropy increases, i.e., as organization 
of energy increases. Thus, with higher levels of biological and 
psychological organization, prediction becomes progressively less 
accurate because of the increase in spontaneity, creativity, and the 
emergence of originals. On the other hand, if the growth process is 
impeded, halted, or reversed, prediction accuracy would accordingly 
increase, because of lessened creativity and increase in defensive 
and stereotypic behavior. 

It is a fact of very great significance that in. approaching per- 
sonality from the positive aspect of growth and healthy devel- 
opment rather than from the approach through pathological 
phenomena, we clearly see the validity of the concept of personal 
freedom and its harmony with the global picture of the principles 
and laws of nature. At the same time, we appreciate the dependence 
of this freedom on the complex process of personality growth. 


Summary 


We have seen that growth can be viewed as a process of con- 
structive interaction with environment which results in the up- 
grading of energy through higher order of complexity and 
organization. It is characterized not only by the process of self- 
perpetuation but also, much more importantly, by self-enhancement 
or progression through a “growth spiral.” 

The central process of life is growth, in which we distinguish two 
alternating and complementary phases or movements, differenti- 
ation and integration. 

These movements or processes possess three qualities. They are 
firstly, spontaneous or autonomous; secondly, positive or creative; 
and thirdly, doubly purposive or mutually advantageous for both 
the individual and the community. Thus, while possessing these 
qualities in some degree, differentiation and integration also pro- 
duce conditions wherein the qualities exist in a still higher degree. 

The advantage of conceptualizing personality growth in this 
way is that it highlights important measurable phenomena and sug- 
gests new methods and areas of research.’ For example, it becomes 


7 Tbid., pp. 152-153. 
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possible to state in more objective, though general terms, certain 
norms of mental health. It opens the way to a study of mental 
health by objective cross-cultural comparisons. Such an approach 
would facilitate isolating positive and negative cultural factors 
affecting personality development. 


The Basic Concept of Personality Dynamics 


In approaching the problem of personality dynamics, Joseph 
Nuttin indicates his disagreement with those biologically oriented 
systems of personality which explain complicated motivational sys- 
tems of the adult personality ego structure as a secondary trans- 
formation of biological or infantile needs. 

At the same time, however, he also calls attention to the fact 
that the traditional doctrine of the free will should receive realistic 
treatment by being integrated into a truly dynamic personality 
theory. As things stand, it does not contain a psychology of moti- 
vating forces. “Rather, it (the will) is said to be motivated by what 
is ‘good,’ and “good is defined as that which is motivating or at- 
tracting to the will.’’® 

He praises Allport for separating adult personality from in- 
stincts and infantile forms of drives. However Allport’s “self sus- 
taining adult behavior patterns” do not appear to be an adequate 
solution to the problem. 

What are the fundamental dynamic orientations of personality? 
The first step toward an answer to this question is to get at the 
central feature of personality. It is simply this: personality goes 
beyond its internal organization. 

Its very constitution includes an outlook and a “way of being 
and behaving in a (physical) world that exists for the self.” Nuttin 
uses the term “ego-world unity” to describe the fundamental struc- 
ture of personality. Briefly, personality cannot be properly con- 
ceived nor defined except in the context of its world. 

Organism-environment dynamics only partially describes per- 
sonality. Just as important are man’s cognitive impulses and func- 
tions, which create for him a meaningful world, a world of persons 


8 Ibid., p. 184. 
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and beauty, of history and future destiny, a world of science and 
culture. 

The biological-environmental relations are provided for by in- 
stinctual drives in a fairly uniform way. 

The ego-environmental relationships, however, are quite varied 
in different individuals, depending on their stage of development, 
particular circumstances, culture, etc. Is there a basic human dy- 
namic common to all these? 

Nuttin’s response to this question is “yes.” There is a two-direc- 
tional trend in all human motivation: self-actualization and social 
integration. These two are so inseparable that self-actualization is 
possible only through contact with others. 

This two-fold dynamic pervades the whole scale of man’s be- 
havioral dealing with the world—his religious, social and biological 
behavior alike—whether he is an infant or an adult. 

All aspects of the individual ego-world dealings, biological, social 
or religious, at all ages, are personal projects. Man’s cognitive orien- 
tation in a self-world relationship gives personal meaning to every 
concrete dynamic which relates and integrates him to his world. A 
need, at whatever level, is not an impersonal quantity of energy. 
Man says, “I feel, want, fear.” He is stating a personal project or 
task. Thus need satisfaction terminates not only in pleasure, but in 
ego-enhancing success. 

It is of interest here to note a statement of Lindworsky concern- 
ing the dynamics of the will “. . . Valid observations indicate that 
there is not isolated willing, that there is no pure act of will and, 
just as the mind needs the body, so the volitional act needs a mode 
of behavior, in which it can reveal itself.’ 

We have come to see that growth, the process of differentiation 
and integration, when personalized as an ego-function, becomes self- 
actualization and social integration and is no longer merely a proc- 
ess but a personal goal as well—a personal project. The dynamics 
of growth and ego-striving or motivation are identical. Motivation 
is the awareness of, and ascent to the growth dynamics of, the whole 
individual in communication with his environment. 


® Misiak, and Staudt, Catholics in Psychology (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1954), p. 118. 
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Basic Concepts of Personality Structure 


Because of what has already been said, it will be necessary to 
state only, in summary form, Bronfenbrenners concepts on person- 
ality structure.’° It nicely recapitulates all the preceding. 

1) Personality is conceived as a hierarchical organization of psy- 
chical systems. 

2) Psychical systems are dispositions to respond in a particular 
way to selected aspects of the psychical field. 

3) The psychical system is an integrate involving conative, af- 
fective, and cognitive dimensions. The first two are intimately 
linked and represent the functional aspect of the system; the last 
contributes the structural framework. 

4) The self-system or ego occupies a dominant position in the 
total hierarchy. 

5) Ego is conceived both in terms of function (regulative-inte- 
grative-creative) and content (self-other). 

6) The regulative-integrative-creative functions are made pos- 
sible by a maturing capacity for abstraction and perceptual or- 
ganization. 

7) The self-other system is a perception of the self in relation 
to other selves. 

8) The self-other system includes some substructures or disposi- 
tional systems toward self and others which are not accessible to 
awareness. 

This latter point simply refers to the fact that we have uncon- 
scious attitudes toward self and others. 


Discussion and Analysis 


We have attempted throughout this paper to stress the specific 
features of scientific theory and methods, as distinct from the philo- 
sophic, in presenting psychological personality theory. In this way 
we have gotten some understanding of man’s present day scientific 
view of himself. 

In the introductory outline, the first question which we proposed 
to discuss was the advantages and limitations of this empirical and 
dynamic orientation to man. 


10 Blake, Robert, and Ramsey, Glenn, op. cit., p. 253. 
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Perhaps the first impression gained in scrutinizing the scientific 
approach is its “tough-minded” realistic attitude, as compared to 
the more “tender-minded” idealistic spirit commonly attributed to 
philosophers and the more philosophically inclined psychologists; 
i.e., the existential psychoanalysts, ete. 

Frankly, I believe the impression is partially correct. The scien- 
tist is a realist in the sense that he is concerned with what might be 
called harder reality—tangible phenomena: events and their impact 
upon other events. He comes to grips with the dynamics of the uni- 
verse in their various forms: physical, biological, and psychological. 

Though lacking in certainty and limited in scope, the empirical 
and dynamic approach to man provides very significant data and 
understanding. 

It seems that its greatest single contribution is its general spirit 
and message, namely, that to complete our understanding of hu- 
man nature we must descend to a careful and prolonged examina- 
tion of innumerable, over-lapping and often vague and jumbled 
particulars in the process of continual change. In the end, we must 
be resigned to only an approximate understanding of them. 

It will be a long time before this message is heard by the public 
at large. For all men are born “philosophers” in the sense that they 
are endowed with the Midas gift of transforming things, including 
man himself, into the glowing substance of highly idealized im- 
agery. 

It seems that only the experience and pressure of years cause one 
to yield and partially relinquish the somewhat adolescent habit of 
selectively perceiving a glowingly simple and brightly polished 
world. 

The scientific approach to man tends to remedy this. It adds a 
dusty, buff-like finish to the more abstract philosophical picture. 

When one raises the question, however, whether the realities with 
which natural science is capable of dealing, comprise the whole of 
reality, one is no longer on grounds accessible to scientific method. 
Inquiry into this matter would require the philosophical method; 
more specifically, metaphysical reduction. One cannot arrive at any 
strict conclusions concerning total reality except through the use 
of logically contradictory disjunctive concepts. A pair of these 
taken together refers to, and describes, some aspect of all actual 
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and possible things. Such concepts are useless in science, since their 
scope is so vast and abstract that it is impossible to test them 
empirically. They are, however, subject to logical analysis. 

Following a thorough metaphysical inquiry, it is no longer neces- 
sary to simply postulate a response to this question. One can under- 
stand the reason for saying that there exists reality beyond the 
scope of science. 

Thus, definite general understanding is derived through careful 
use of logical tools in metaphysics and the use of some questions 
in the philosophy of nature. 

We see, then, that the scientist, because he comes to empirical 
grips with events, can be called a hard realist, and that the phi- 
losopher, because he relies so heavily upon the intensive application 
of logical reasoning to relatively few, though carefully selected and 
certain bits of data, can be called a soft realist. 

It is often said that the speculations of philosophers have been 
of little or no practical consequence, whereas scientists, in their 
brief history, have changed the face of the earth and even opened 
the way to the stars. Moreover, they have done much to emancipate 
man from superstitious fears which come from ignorance of natural 
phenomena. For example, mental illness is no longer regarded as 
demonic possession. 

It would be a serious error to deny or underestimate the great 
boon science has been and promises to be for the human race. 

However, it would be equally erroneous to hold that technological 
skills and knowledge of the operational dynamics of material and 
living things shall supply information on all our questions and con- 
cerns. 

Evidence found in history and cultural anthropology clearly in- 
dicates man’s profound interest in, and dedication to, various values 
and ideologies. To-day we sce the great effort made to press scien- 
tific knowledge and skill into the service of certain political and 
social ideologies and their implicit philosophies and value systems. 
Obviously there are spheres of deep concern, and, therefore, of great 
practical import to man, to which science does not address itself. 
Ultimately, the philosopher points out the goals which science shall 
serve. 

There exist even hard, practical facts which reveal the limita- 
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tions of science. Perhaps the hardest and most practical is death. 
Science has not yet promised to eliminate death. If it did, how 
many would be interested in continuing to live endlessly through 
this pattern of human life? Boredom would become an insoluble 
problem. On the other hand, death seems to be an anti-climax to 
the growth spiral. Man has persistently regarded life’s experience 
as an incomplete sentence, the full meaning of which can only be 
found by adding terms which transcend that experience. 

There exist empirical facts to which science cannot give an ex- 
planation. Medical science can describe death, but there is no 
scientific theory which provides an understanding and explanation 
of its meaning. 

The future development of science will not eliminate the above 
mentioned limitations. They are intrinsic to science and arise from 
the very features which give it its special value and strength—a 
clearly defined and restricted scope and method of inquiry. 

Nor can it be said that the limitations of science are insignificant. 
A brief restatement of them should make this clear. Science is 
incapable of formulating a certain and complete self-evaluation 
in relation to the entire scope of reality. Restricting itself to demon- 
strable functions and their relations, it is incapable of orienting 
man to the hierarchy of being, and is, therefore, ex professo silent 
on questions of value. It cannot respond to the question concern- 
ing man’s collective or individual destiny. The latter question is 
prompted by the simple and universal fact of death, a fact that 
carries all the significance contained in birth and life. 


Appreciation of Individuality 


The second topic we planned to discuss was the appreciation of 
individuality. 

So far, we have been saying that man wants to know with cer- 
tainty at least some of the broadest aspects of reality and his place 
therein. He also needs to know the functional principles of the 
myriad events taking place around and within him. Thus, philoso- 
phy and science guide his approach to and through reality up to a 
certain point. Beyond that, however, neither form of knowledge 
casts any light. I refer to that point at which contact is made with 
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the individual existing thing. Here, experience or direct intuitive 
knowledge alone can serve. 

This means that we must descend the scale of intellectual ab- 
stractions developed by the formal disciplines and, as it were, sub- 
merge ourselves in the immediately given particular object. Only 
in this way is actual contact made with the real, precisely as real. 

I believe it was Sir William Osler who said, “To study medicine 
without a book is to sail an uncharted sea, but to study it with 
only a book is never to sail at all.” This can be said with much 
greater emphasis in regard to the study of personality. The philo- 
sophical “chart,” giving general orientation and points of interest, 
and the scientific “sailor’s manual,” describing the ships operational 
principles and their relation to tne dynamics of the wind and the 
sea, still leave us wanting in actual experience with a particular 
ship, sea, and wind. 

Ultimately, everyone must deal with the unique as such, because 
it is to be found not only in the self but in every other person. 

In fact, the unique is, quite simply, reality itself. It is the pri- 
mary datum from which philosophy and science derive their con- 
cepts. Though accurate as far as it goes, conceptual knowledge can 
never be complete, because classifying things and phenomena on 
the basis of what they have in common; e.g., into genus and species 
and subspecies, or into operational principles, will always leave a 
residue—the individual differences.11 These latter are as real as 
those common features represented by concepts. They are, in fact, 
an intrinsic part of the thing which is conceptually known, but, 
since they are unique, can only be known intuitively. 

Individual differences within a class become more and more ap- 
parent and important as we ascend the biological scale from the 
simplest organism to the most complex. They are most important 
in man. When his unique hereditary endowments are combined with 
his exclusively personal experiences, in a healthy environment which 
promotes a creative individual life, the result is a mature adult 
personality whose uniqueness surpasses every other kind of being 
on earth. 

We saw in the growth process that differentiation preceded in- 
tegration. It is the difference of the components which makes their 


11 Wolter, Alan, op. cit., v-Vvi. 
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integration result in a new form of higher order organization. This 
means that the new integrate functions differently than its separate 
components and differently from other similar integrates, which 
have even slightly different components. 

This can be clearly seen in the case of groups. The integrated 
group, composed of persons who are individually quite different, 
will have the highest creative capacity. The well-known “brain- 
storming” sessions illustrate this point. Cultural anthropology like- 
wise shows that cross-fertilization of culture often resulted in a 
burst of progress. The variety of members results in mutual in- 
dividual as well as cultural growth. 

It is important to emphasize that the value of growth is in the 
distinctive qualitative change, as opposed to the mere quantitative 
change. It is the sum of unique personal qualities, which the in- 
dividual acquires by personality growth, that represents his vital 
extension in being, his actualization of personal potentials, his 
further becoming. A person can realize an ideal within himself only 
through the medium of his individual hereditary equipment and 
background experience. The distinctive self which results is, there- 
fore, a sign of genuine personality. On the contrary, the common 
or stereotypic personality is a superficial veneer. It is not evolved 
from hereditary and experimential substratum of the true self. 

Thus, man’s desire for uniqueness or distinctiveness represents an 
existential demand. In order to extend himself, one must in all his 
transactions with his environment be true to his real, existing, given 
self. Otherwise, in striving to become more, he will end by losing 
what he is. 

What I have been trying to clarify and emphasize here is that 
what man as philosopher and scientist must disregard, man as an 
individual must, with still greater urgency, make his primary con- 
cern; namely, the unique individual or real self. Even the philoso- 
pher and scientist, because he is an individual, will seek this 
distinctiveness which signals the true self. He, like every one, will 
seek to “distinguish” himself within his specialty and at home. 
Like everyone, he would feel that if there is not a distinctive self— 
there is simply no self at all. 

The third topic we wish to consider is the challenge and reward 
of knowing the individual person. 
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Perhaps, saying that it is a challenge to know the individual per- 
son conveys the impression that such knowledge is necessarily rare 
or difficult or both. I rather suspect that it is usually quite easy for 
anyone not strongly inclined to use the philosophic or scientific ap- 
proach to the world. But those who are dissatisfied with the direct 
intuitive experience of reality will probably find that they are so 
inclined to ascend to the more abstract levels of philosophic or 
scientific point of view, that the full reality of the unique person 
gets almost completely overlooked. 

The cognitive impulse to organize and abstract may begin im- 
mediately to “process” experiential “data” leaving as “residue”’ the 
individual differences. Our present cultural values reinforce the in- 
tellectualist preferences for conceptual knowledge, together with 
the tendency to label uniqueness as an inconvenient by-product 
which constitutes either a theoretical waste disposal problem or, 
at best, an idle existential luxury. 

This seems to be resistance against attributing ontological pri- 
macy to the given individual unique being. Unwittingly they seek 
to force reality into one or the other mode of knowing, instead of 
humbly adapting their approach to the world’s disturbing richness. 
Such highly selective screening of experiential content contributes, 
in no small measure, to our present day existential impoverishment. 

Lewin" and Korzybski,'* speaking in behalf of science, excoriate 
the Aristotelian categories for having blinded man for two thou- 
sand years to the marvels of our dynamic universe. 

I seriously doubt, however, that man’s intellectual or perceptual 
tardiness began with Aristotle. Mental set, perseveration of thought 
patterns and perceptual constancy, etc., are as old as the human 
race and are the biological and cultural heritage of every age. 

There are others, e.g., C. G. Jung, who inveigh against our present 
highly artificial scientific and technological culture for separating 
man from his natural more biological moorings.'* 

Still another point of view, which we might classify as anti- 


12 Lewin, Kurt, Dynamic Theory of Personality (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1935). 

13 Korzybski, Alfred, Science and Sanity (Lancaster: Science Press, 1933). 

14 Jung, Carl, The Undiscovered Self. 
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intellectualist, is a firm stand against both philosophy and science 
as representing “security operations.” They hurl epithets, such as 
“ego-heads,” at educational despots said to dwell in high places. 
One gets the impression that these wish to return to the warm dark 
comfort of the days when man lived “next to nature,” dwelt in 
caves, gathered plants and caught animals for nourishment in a sort 
of symbiosis with mother nature. He was unencumbered then, they 
would say, by philosophical problems, and science had not yet 
lifted the veil that shrouded nature with awe and mystery. 

Again, I doubt that man’s predicament was less, when he was so 
completely submerged in immediate reality and his sole concern 
was simple survival. The immediately given present moment quite 
literally pressed upon him, leaving little opportunity to achieve 
what we would recognize as an objective view of himself and his 
world. His horizon was painfully limited; he dwelt in nearly pure 
intuitive, experiential twilight. It required at least a half million 
years before he was able to gain sufficient relief from immediate 
concerns to begin appreciating life and its meaning. 

Still we should avoid underestimating the intuitive approach as 
an aid in orienting to reality. Kepes, speaking in reference to man’s 
newly perceived dynamic physical, social, and psychological world, 
describes the need for new art form, through which to communicate 
and clarify our experiences of, and reactions to, these rapidly ex- 
panding horizons.1? He proposes new aesthetic idioms and _per- 
ceptual orientations as an important step toward reducing the 
frequently lamented plight of confusion and bewilderment of 
modern man. 

Thus, we find those with the practical dynamic “forward look” 
toward a future scientific age scorning the panoramic philosophic 
perspective and the intuitive aesthetic experience, in their view of 
man’s world and man. 


A Three Dimensional View of Man 


To grasp the individual person fully, it is essential to affirm his 
status in the hierarchy of being, to understand his behavior, and, 
in some measure, participate in his personal life. Thus, the philo- 
sophic, scientific and experiential-intuitive or aesthetic-creative 


15 Kepes, Gyorgi, Language of Vision (Paul Theobald, 1951), p. 13. 
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modes of knowing rnust all come into operation as we approach the 
other individual person. This implies that the challenge of knowing 
the other lies in the requirement of engaging our total selves in the 
task. Nothing short of a total person can adequately grasp the total 
other person. 

Probably the very difficulty in getting to know another deeply, 
contributes to the rewarding experience of satisfaction which fol- 
lows even moderate success. The reward is one somewhat akin to a 
fresh philosophical insight and a scientific discovery, but princi- 
pally, it is a creative aesthetic experience. 

The latter is emphasized because art forms of all types reflect 
basic features of personality. Genuine personality like true art form 
is largely subtle. Like the art object also, it is both subtly and 
obviously incomplete. This creates in the perceiver an inner stress 
and also an inducement to finish or complete within himself these 
perceptual and experiential beginnings. He thus shares the specific 
creative movement and experience originating in the other. It is 
possible, therefore, not only to perceive the unique and original 
features of the other’s personality which suggests to us new pos- 
sibilities in living, but to receive a dynamic creative inspiration 
toward our own personal growth. 

It should be noted that the outstanding qualities of the other 
which strike and impress us lead to our directing more attention to 
them, with subsequent appreciation of them, and even identification 
with them. However, this more or less passive process is only the 
first phase, for, as our perception deepens, we shall either vaguely 
experience or become consciously aware of the other’s limitations 
and incompleteness. The stress that accompanies this latter phase 
should ideally prompt what gestalt psychologists call closure, or 
tendency to complete partial forms and experiences. I say ideally, 
because it may, in those who have not accepted the challenge and 
responsibility of the personal project of growth, lead to mere dis- 
illusionment of the hope of being lifted to perfection vicariously by 
living in a passive symbiotic identification with another. The re- 
sulting frustration may prompt them to a variety of unconstructive 
responses, such as rejection, or perhaps criticism of the other to 
spur them toward further growth, which could then be “appropri- 
ated” to one’s self. 
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The three dimensional view of man consists in affirming the im- 
portance of other persons individually (the philosophical approach), 
and understanding their behavior (the scientific or dynamic ap- 
proach), and appreciating their unique personal way of life or per- 
sonal project (the experiential or intuitive approach). This describes 
the two-way communication indispensable for a full and genuine 
personal growth, and in proportion as this is achieved one is ca- 
pable of developing other inner resources for such external achieve- 
ments as social or cultural contributions, or promotion of religious 
values. 


CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY OF MAN 
RonaLp LAwuLer, O.F.M.Cap. 


The frightful discord among the many contemporary philosophies 
of man is hardly an unexpected tragedy. Chaos in thought goes 
hand in hand with chaos in other areas of human life. An age that 
has seen the wars and atrocities, the social, political, and moral 
confusions that our age has seen is not likely to enjoy peace and 
unity in answering the deepest questions about human nature. But 
contemporary philosophers do have the greatest interest in raising 
serious questions about the aspirations, destiny, and meaning of 
man. Thinking men can never lose interest in the eterna] question: 
“What is man?” In this critical hour of history, when atomic ex- 
plosives together with chemical and biological warfare seem entirely 
able to destroy human civilization, the answer to that question be- 
comes more and more vitally important. It is not surprising that 
many historians find its overwhelming concern with the problem 
of man one of the characteristic and distinguishing features of con- 
temporary philosophy. 


Philosophical Isolation 


As all know, much interest has not generated much agreement. 
Not only is there no agreement in the basic conclusions about man 
reached by philosophers of different types, but there is no agree- 
ment about what methods may be used to establish conclusions. 
Even more serious is the sad fact that philosophers of various per- 
suasions show little willingness to as much as discuss with one an- 
other the major issues that divide them. There is a well-known bit 
of nonsense verse aimed at the snobbishness of Boston society: 


1Cf. James V. Mullaney, “Problems in the Teaching of Contemporary 
Philosophy,” Modern Schoolman, XXXIV (1957), pp. 105-18; I. M. Bochen- 
ski, Contemporary European Philosophy (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1956), p. 38. 
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So here’s to good old Boston, 
The land of the bean and the cod, 
Where the Lowells talk only to the Cabots 
And the Cabots talk only to God. 
A more biting toast could be made to contemporary philosophers. 
For (if the verse is true), the Lowells did talk to the Cabots, and 
the Cabots did talk to God. But families in contemporary philos- 
ophy want to talk exclusively to themselves. Existentialists talk 
only to existentialists, and positivists talk only to positivists. And 
neither talks to God very much.? 

Probably never before in the history of philosophy have the dif- 
ferent schools of thought become more determinedly exclusive. In 
our “liberal” age, philosophers of each major type tend to see other 
sorts of philosophers not merely as wrong or “absurd,” but as out- 
side “real” philosophy. The existentialists see the analysts as play- 
ing ridiculous games with words; analysts and naturalists, in turn, 
see the existentialists as rhapsodizing about unverifiable sentences 
that have no place in intelligent discussion. Meanwhile the Marxists 
(themselves labeled the slaves or dupes of a powerful political 
force) call a plague on all opposing houses, as decadent systems 
born of decadent cultures. 

The Catholic, too, may be tempted to hide in his own corner, to 
philosophize with those who basically agree with him, and to ignore 
the “madness” of other schools. To give in to such a temptation 
would, of course, be tragic. True philosophical growth has always 
fed on a diet of living, contemporary problems. Where there is no 
active dialogue with opposing philosophers, there will not be much 
growth, either. The greatest of Catholic philosophers, like St. Au- 
gustine and St. Thomas, were continually engaged in struggling 
with contemporary problems. Had Augustine ignored the “ridicu- 
lous” Academics, some of the best of his positive philosophy would 
never have been written. Had Thomas and the other medieval 

2Cf. Walter Cerf’s interesting report on the 1955 International Congress 
of philosophy, in which it is indicated that philosophers of different schools 
are as unwilling to talk to one another when they assemble for conventions 
as they are at other times. “The Eleventh International Congress of Philos- 
ophy,” Philosophical Review, LXIV (1955), pp. 280-99. 

3 See, for example, the last chapter of Morton White’s The Age of Analysis 


(Mentor Books: New York, 1955): “Philosophy and Man: an Exhortation,” 
pp. 236-43, 
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thinkers ignored the versions of Aristotelianism fostered by the 
Arabians—a philosophy generally teaching determinism, denying 
personal immortality, and preaching an aloof God who could not be 
concerned with human affairs—we would not have much of a 
scholastic philosophy at all. And our philosophy has certainly not 
reached completion or found its full perfection. Scholasticism has 
much to learn, much to add, much to alter, much to deepen in its 
philosophy of man. However poor much of contemporary philosophy 
may now seem, however little it may appear prepared to offer to 
the synthesis of the perennial philosophy, still it is from the prob- 
lems of contemporary thinkers that we must find our stimulation; 
and they do in fact provide many important challenges. For ex- 
ample, the common contemporary concern to deny the very pos- 
sibility of a philosophy of man (as a science that provides 
information about man that is both significant and certain; that 
employs a valid method other than the general method of the em- 
piriological sciences) itself challenges us to examine the roots of our 
philosophy more thoroughly. When facing the most radical op- 
position, we are most concerned to show where and how our philos- 
ophy of man has its roots in experience. 


Interest in Contemporary Philosophy 


To have no interest in contemporary philosophies of man is to 
become unable to speak to the contemporary world at all about 
many most important matters. If we are to have a hearing from 
intelligent and educated people, we must know the kind of problems 
they are interested in and understand the structure of their thought 
and its important presuppositions, so that we will know where 
relevant philosophical criticisms and suggestions can most fruitfully 
be made.* Even a superficial study of general philosophical period- 
icals today is sufficient to convince anyone that serious conversation 


4J. O. Urmson, an historian favorable to current analytic philosophy, makes 
this remark about the failure of critics to understand the real weaknesses of a 
certain stage of analytic philosophy: “But, as usual, the objectors to analytic 
philosophy, who would gladly have kept these difficulties in the foreground, 
were mostly too ignorant of the precise doctrines of their opponents to put 
their objections in a form which could have much effect on them, so that 
they could fairly easily forget their troubles if they wished.” Philosophical 
Analysis (Oxford: Clarendon, 1957), p. 147, 
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between Catholic philosophers and other contemporary philosophers 
can be brought about only by increasing interest and understanding 
of other contemporary philosophies, like naturalism and analytic 
philosophy, on the part of scholastics. We are the ones who must 
make the first moves toward intelligent intereommunication, for it 
is we who are outside the main stream of American philosophical 
thought. 

Since World War II, attendance at colleges and universities in 
America has been at an all time peak. More students than ever be- 
fore are learning important and difficult objections to the claim 
that a philosophy of man, such as scholasticism offers, is possible 
at all. The methodological arguments of naturalists and the lin- 
guistic analyses of the analytic philosophers seem to cut the ground 
from under scholastic philosophies. This fact imposes an additional 
obligation on Catholic teachers and scholars. Our instructors in 
philosophy will not have done their full work if they have not 
helped their students to understand and to approach the philosoph- 
ical problems that are of most interest to American philosophers 
generally, and to realize the relevance of scholastic philosophy to 
contemporary problems. Our scholars cannot honorably absent 
themselves from the intellectual battles being fought today. Nor 
could we hope much to advance our own views successfully in the 
world in general, if we do not appreciate sufficiently the problems 
raised against us by contemporary philosophers. 


Four Contemporary Philosophies 


In this short article we wish to sketch very briefly some of the 
facets of four contemporary philosophies that are of special interest 
to the Catholic philosopher. Analytic philosophy and naturalism 
are the leading philosophies in English speaking countries; Marxism 
and existentialism are more important in continental Europe. 

These philosophies have, for the most part, a negative position 
in regard to the philosophy of man. Marxists have, indeed, a phi- 
losophy of man, for which they claim to have a solid scientific 
demonstration, though their materialistic view is notably poor in its 
treatments of the individual man and of human personality. Ex- 
istentialism is concerned with the kind of propositions that. philos- 
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ophy of man treats: that man is free, for example. But existentialism 
considers useless any attempt to demonstrate such propositions ob- 
jectively: it calls rather for subjective affirmation of such state- 
ments, as subjective and personal truths. More important for 
English speaking philosophers is the attitude of logical analysis 
and of naturalism. Each of these philosophies would recognize the 
importance of scientific studies of man: psychology, anthropology, 
sociology, and the like. But they would deny that, over and beyond 
these strictly scientific studies of man, a philosophy of man can be 
constructed: a philosophy providing genuine information about 
man, with certainty, by means of a method that claims to reach 
some insight into the intelligible structure of human nature. Be- 
cause of this very common position, the philosopher of human na- 
ture must be especially clear and careful to point out precisely 
what his discipline is intended to do; to show the difference between 
psychological studies of man, intelligence, habits, and the like, and 
philosophical investigations into the same matter; and to make as 
clear as possible his reasons for holding that a genuine philosophy 
of man is both possible and important.** The shallowness of many 
contemporary refutations of the scholastic philosophy of man shows 
how much our intentions and our methods are misunderstood. 


Analytic Philosophy 


Analytic philosophy, nurtured in England and now popular in 
many American universities,’ hag inherited the popularity (and 
much of the spirit) of logical positivism. Logical positivism had 
been especially zealous in its efforts to refute any claims for the 
existence of metaphysical truths. It preached a rigid formula, 
labeled the criterion of verifiability, which declared that a sentence 
is meaningful only if it is, or can be, reduced to one of two types 
of propositions: tautologies or empirical hypotheses. Tautologies 
(including mathematical and logical propositions) can be neces- 

4a For a good brief treatment of this, cf. G. P. Klubertanz, The Philosophy 
of Human Nature (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953), pp. 1-11 and 
385-401. 

5 For accounts of the development of analytical philosophy, see the book 
of Urmson referred to above; also The Revolution in Philosophy, by A. J. 


Ayer and others (London: Macmillan, 1957). For some critical notes, cf. F. 
Copleston, Contemporary Philosophy (London: Burns and Oates, 1956). 
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sarily true, but this is because they have no real content; they give 
no information about any state of affairs; they are true as a matter 
of definition. Empirical hypotheses are statements with real con- 
tent; but these can never be certain. They are justified only by the 
methods of the empiriological sciences, which can produce only 
more or less probable predictions of our future experience.® 

The criterion of verifiability, however, became the center of 
many disputes. It gradually became clear that the criterion itself 
could not be verified. To take it either as a tautology (without 
content) or as an empirical hypothesis (without certainty) was 
unsatisfactory. Even if it were taken as a mere resolution to con- 
sider only this privileged type of sentence as “acceptable,” it 
could hardly be sustained. For the criterion eliminated not only 
metaphysics of a constructive type; it rendered meaningless even 
the books that rejected metaphysics (though some were reduced 
to adding that these books spoke an important and valuable kind 
of nonsense). Further, certain general statements in the sciences 
were classifiable only as nonsense by this criterion, and important 
ethical statements had to be similarly labeled. Gradually the logical 
positivist orthodoxy died out, so that in a recent work a prominent 
British philosopher asserts that he is not personally acquainted with 
a single logical positivist philosopher in England today.’ 


Opposition to Metaphysics 


In the current analytical philosophy no hard and fast rules are 
given for the elimination of metaphysics®; but the concern to elimi- 
nate metaphysics remains very strong in most analysts. To achieve 
this goal, they now employ an analysis of the common uses of 
language. Philosophical problems are said to arise from a misunder- 


6 The classical English statement of logical positivism’s viewpoint is: A. J. 
Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic (New York: Oxford University Press, 1956). 
For criticisms of logical positivism see C. E. M. Joae, A Critique of Logical 
Positivism (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950), and the work of 
Copleston cited above. 

7G. W. Warnock, in The Revolution in Philosophy, p. 124. 

8 Metaphysics can, for this purpose, be vaguely described as a discipline 
claiming to establish universal and certain statements providing genuine in- 
formation about reality, generally by means of some method other than scien- 
tifie method. 
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standing of the logic of certain words and sentences. For example, 
one who says that metaphysics is concerned with the study of 
“reality” itself shows that he is manufacturing a pseudo-science 
out of a misunderstanding of the actual uses of words. His error 
is like that of the man who asks whether the “real” definition of a 
straight line is the one given in Euclidian geometry or one of those 
given in a non-Euclidian geometry. All this sort of questioning is 
born of a misinterpretation of the word “real.” “Real” is actually 
used in opposition to “apparent’’; and the distinction between the 
two terms is important only when we are trying to determine 
whether or not a thing that we tentatively judge, for example, to be 
straight is or is not actually in accord with the criterion we have 
selected for “real” straightness. Now the criterion that we choose 
for “real” or “scientific” straightness® is selected for its usefulness 
in enabling us to predict our future experiences.*° In surveying, 
Euclid’s definition may prove most useful; hence, for the surveyor, 
a line that is the shortest possible one between two points is a 
“really” straight line. In celestial mechanics the path of a ray of 
light (which by Euclidian standards is curved) may prove a more 
useful standard of straightness, so that in this science whatever 
follows the path of a ray of light is “really” straight. But, since 
“X is real’ is used to indicate that a judgment has been made in 
conformity with an accepted criterion, we cannot ask whether a 
criterion (or which of several criteria acceptable in different fields) 
is “really” correct; for, the question would have no significance. For, 
to ask it a thing is “really” this or that is to ask if it is in accord 
with the accepted standards. Both Euclidian and non-Euclidian 
standards are accepted in their fields. To ask which of them is 
“really” correct (i.e., which is in accord with a further—non-exist- 
ent—criterion) is to reveal a misunderstanding of the use of the 
word “real.” 


9 Since common sense uses many criteria (sighting, plumb lines, “feel,” etc.) 
for straightness, and these may give conflicting results at times (e.g., the stick 
that feels straight but looks bent in water), a rigorously consistent system 
needs to restrict itself to a single criterion. 

10 Secondary considerations in choosing the criteria would be convenience, 
economy, and coherence with other explanatory theories in the same general 
field. 

11 For a convincing presentation of this argument, cf. S. Toulmin, An Ez- 
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It is a similar blunder to speak of “objective” goodness or bad- 
ness. To say that murder is bad is indeed correct. But the philo- 
sophical blunder of objectivism rises when one assumes that “bad” 
must then be a property inhering in the action of committing mur- 
der. This assumption leads one to postulate the existence of non- 
natural qualities of goodness, badness, and the like, and to have 
many logical problems concerning the use of moral sentences. All 
these confusions are eliminated by proper linguistic analysis. It is 
pointed out that the sentence “murder is bad” is not a description 
of murder; it does not ascribe the property of badness to murder. 
Rather it is a performance, an act of condemning murder: it ex- 
presses our disapproval, and urges others to disapprove also.’ 

When this analytic philosophy attacks problems of the philos- 
ophy of man, its conclusions are generally radical. In The Concept 
of Mind,* a major analytic work in the field of philosophy of mind, 
Gilbert Ryle attacks with biting ridicule the “ghost in the machine” 
theory of human nature. It is said to be a linguistic blunder to 
speak of man as having a body and soul. This is a “categorical” 
error, like saying that one has bought a right glove, a left glove, 
and a pair of gloves; or like saying that one has seen the various 
colleges, libraries, and administration buildings of Oxford, and also 
has seen the university itself. The book is really a rather forceful 
attack on a dualistic, Cartesian-type theory of man; but Ryle 
seems to believe that he has exorcised not only the Cartesian ghost, 
but also any kind of soul in man. By exorcising the ghost, Ryle 


amination of the Place of Reason in Ethics (Cambridge: University Press, 
1950), Part II, “Logic and Life,” pp. 65-117. 

12 This sort of thinking is at the source of the non-cognitivist (emotive, 
prescriptive, performative) theories of ethics. Cf. R. M. Hare, The Language 
of Morals (Oxford: Clarendon, 1952); P. H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics (Mel- 
bourne, London, Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1954); and the work of Toulmin 
referred to above. 

13 Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind (London, New York: Hutchinson’s 
University Library, 1949). 

i4 A rather crude use of a “the” argument is a favorite device of some con- 
temporary analysts. They will speak of “the” soul-body theory, “the” theory 
of free will, “the” objective theory in ethics. Then they pile upon “the” theory 
all the absurdities possible to the least defensible view of it—and conclude 
that, in refuting this monster, they have refuted in general soul-body theories, 
theories of human freedom that do not imply determinism, and theories that 
make ethical judgments theoretical truths as well as practical truths. This 
unscholarly technique is even less defensible when the crude version of “the” 
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believes that he delivers us from all the pseudo-problems that 
dualistic philosophies of man conjure out of the alleged body-mind 
relationship problem. 

The reduction of problems of philosophy of man to problems of 
language is sometimes handled with more courage than insight. The 
general procedure is to show that one reading of a general theory 
to be attacked seems to generate many insoluble problems. It is 
suggested that words are being used improperly, and various lin- 
guistic analogies and comparisons are used to support this con- 
tention. For example, to the question “What are you doing?” it 
would be appropriate for one to answer that he is running, hunting, 
or the like. But it would be odd for one to reply that he is under- 
standing, or loving, or the like. This suggests a difference in logic: 
intellectual and volitional words are seen not so much to be like 
actions that a ghost is performing (parallel to the way in which 
one is said to run); but rather they indicate ways in which 
observable actions are performed. Man’s activities are sufficiently 
accounted for, it is suggested, if one treats words like “understand- 
ing” and “willing” in a way not greatly different from that proposed 
by behaviourism. 

Since philosophy is said to be generated by puzzlements that 
have their source in a misunderstanding of the proper logic of 
words, the problem for the analyst becomes: how can I understand 
the obviously proper common sense utterance, “I understand what 
you are saying,” in a way that does not demand an acceptance of 
views that are philosophically unacceptable? The problem here 
proposed is especially distressing, as one analyst admits,’ since the 
analytic philosopher does not openly profess any set criteria for 
philosophical acceptability. 


The puzzlement ... is always about interpreting ordinary statements in 


theory is stated loosely, without specific references to any philosopher who 
ever held it in that form, as Ryle does with his “ghost in the machine.” 
Toulmin uses the “the” technique in disposing of “The Objective Approach” 
to ethics in the chapter by that name in his book cited above, pp. 10-28, 
though he does actually make reference to authors holding the sort of view 
he wishes to attack. Nowell-Smith, op. cit., does a similar job on “the” liber- 
tarian theory, pp. 278-290. 

15 Nelson Goodman, in his Review of Urmson’s Philosophical Analysis, 
Mind, LXVII (1958), pp. 107-09. 
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a philosophically acceptable way. The puzzlement or confusion is a func- 
tion not only of the language but also of our standards or sense of philo- 
sophical acceptability. . . . And puzzlement and confusion can be resolved 
only if we either find interpretations of ordinary language that meet our 
requirements of philosophical acceptability or else relax those require- 
ments enough to take language as it is.16 
With many language analysts, the standards of philosophical ac- 
ceptance for matters of fact, for propositions with both content and 
truth value, remain approximately the same as they were for logical 
positivists. Though open adherence to the criterion of verifiability 
is no longer fashionable, the same radical empiricist ideals, so long 
a part of British tradition, remain; and it is they that seem to 
determine the solution of the linguistic problems. Hence the lan- 
guage analysts can be challenged to defend their presuppositions. 
But they can be attacked on another front as well. For, in offering 
interpretations of common language that will fit their implicit 
standards of philosophical acceptability, they must attempt to show 
that their interpretation preserves all the meaning present in the 
ordinary uses of the sentences that are being reinterpreted. Thus 
certain Catholic analytical philosophers have tried to show that 
words referring to knowing and loving cannot be properly reduced 
in the way Ryle wishes to do it; and that many common uses of 
such words are distorted unless they are interpreted in another 
logical pattern, that will resist the quasi-behaviouristic interpreta- 
tion of Ryle.2” 


Naturalism 


There have been many types of naturalism in the history of 
philosophy. Here we are concerned with a naturalism still very 
prominent in American thought, of the sort taught by men like 
John Dewey, Morris Cohen, and their followers. In many ways 
naturalism is allied with analytical philosophy, and a number of 


16 Art. cot., pp. 108-09. 

17 That contemporary analytical philosophy is not necessarily tied down to 
anti-metaphysical views is made rather clear in an interesting article by 
G. E. M. Anscombe, “Misinformation: What Wittgenstein Really Said,” 
Tablet, 203, p. 373, April 17, 1954. Anscombe, a Catholic analytical philosopher, 
is the translator of Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations. Another short 
article that points out clearly some of the real value of analysis is Gilbert 
Ryle’s “Ordinary Language,” Philosophical Review, LXII (1953), pp. 167-86. 
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works have been written to encourage closer cooperation between 
these two trends of philosophical thought.!’ Both would agree, for 
example, that philosophy does not add to the factual or real knowl- 
edge of man that is to be sought in the sciences. But naturalism 
wishes to do more than eliminate linguistic puzzles. By reflection 
on the actual work of scientists and the progress of human thought, 
it wishes to establish the proper method of thinking, to offer a 
theory of the nature of the real, and to derive from a knowledge 
of nature suitable norms of conduct. 

For the naturalist, “nature” is coextensive with the “real”; but 
nature and the real are then limited to those objects that can be 
studied by “the” method of knowledge: scientific method. The 
naturalists do not attack the claims for the reality of God or the 
spiritual human soul by arguments founded on what “being” is or 
implies (as Marxists or atheistic existentialists might do), but by 
methodological arguments. 

We get reliable information about nature, that is, reality, by 
using correct methods of thinking. But what are the correct ways of 
thinking? Naturalism is drawn in two directions by different moti- 
vations in answering this question. There is one drive to remain 
rather indeterminate in the description of correct methods: to say 
hardly more than that one must follow logical and reasonable pat- 
terns of thinking. Such vagueness is important on the apostolic 
level, that is, in gaining agreement with the general claim that 
knowledge can be gained only by reputable methods; and this 
vagueness is important also in resisting reductionism. To claim too 
swiftly that a narrowly defined method (like that of physics) is the 
privileged method of thinking would drive us toward a reductionism 
in biology or sociology. However, this vague way of describing “‘cor- 
rect methods” of thinking is useless as a norm in rejecting pretended 
metaphysical systems; for metaphysicians may also claim to have 
a rigorous, logical pattern of thinking, which leads to affirming the 
existence of “supernatural” entities. 

In general, the problem seems to be settled in practice by a 
decision to accept as reputable the methods of established sciences: 
physical, biological, sociological, and the like. Some general pattern 


18 Cf. Morton White, Toward Reunion in Philosophy (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1956); and the last chapter of his Age of Analysis. 
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is seen in all of them: some variation of the observation-hypothesis- 
testing method of empiriological sciences. The justification for ac- 
cepting this general method as “the” method of reasoning varies 
with different naturalists. Some preach it apparently as a primary 
and unquestionable axiom. They do not hesitate to equate the ad- 
mitted necessity of.employing rational methods with the necessity 
of employing this particular sort of rational method. The claims of 
metaphysicians that their own methods are quite rational are re- 
jected with little pretense of proof. Others tend to justify the 
unique status of scientific method by a typical test within reason- 
ing by the scientific method: by the claim that it.is fruitful to use 
this method exclusively.*® But to so assume that a certain kind of 
fruitfulness is the only possible justification of a method is already 
to have assumed the unique value of scientific method. 


Anti-dualists 


Naturalists claim to be both anti-dualists and anti-reductionists. 
Both points of their claim deserve study by Catholic students of 
the philosophy of man. First, their anti-dualism reminds us of our 
duty to point out more clearly the differences between the scholastic 
form-matter philosophy of man and the Cartesian soul-body type. 
Secondly, their anti-reductionism must be both respected and criti- 
cized. Naturalists, however careless they may be in stating the 
views of their “anti-naturalist” rivals, are themselves highly sen- 
sitive to, and resentful of, the criticisms of Catholic authors who 
claim that naturalism is “mechanistic” or “reductionistic” in its 
treatment of man.?° Naturalism does not claim that human nature 
can be understood in terms of material components in a mechanistic 
sense, or that sciences of man are ultimately reducible to physical 
explanations. They are generally prepared to admit that the human 
sciences, like sociology or anthropology, are not reducible to physi- 

19 Another common argument for allowing only the scientific method is that 
it is allegedly “the method of freedom”; it alone excludes unwarranted dog- 
matising. Cf. Sidney Hook, Heresy Yes, Conspiracy No (New York: John 
Day, 1953), pp. 137-88. This implies an assumption that any other method 
is arbitrary, and incapable of presenting valid evidence for all its statements. 

20 Cf. John Dewey’s essay, “Anti-Naturalism in Extremis,” in Naturalism 


and the Human Spirit (New York: Columbia University Press, 1944), edited 
by Y. H. Krikorian. 
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cal explanations. Within nature irreducible levels are admitted. 

But the question, whether or not there is still some sort of re- 
ductionism—i.e., in methodology—remains. Granted that they ad- 
mit that there is something peculiar and not reducible to material 
components about living things and man, how do they justify their 
refusal to consider these irreducible factors by more than one gen- 
eral sort of method: a method that will give some description, re- 
port regularities, and the like, but does not consider the levels of 
being required to account for some phenomena; a method that can- 
not ask, for example, whether the facts of cognition do not demand 
acceptance of a spiritual principle in man if they are to be under- 
stood? It is here that the reductionism lies, back in the methodology 
of naturalism. Here a determined resolution not to allow certain 
kinds of study and investigation supports a determination to ex- 
clude from “nature” and “reality” certain kinds of entities. The 
best scholastic answer to this methodological narrowness is a care- 
ful working out of the first steps of a realistic philosophy: a clear 
statement of exactly what the realist philosopher is trying to do, 
and a patient tracing out of the roots that realistic philosophy has 
in ordinary experience. 

But naturalism is not so far removed from metaphysics or phi- 
losophy of man (in the scholastic sense) as analytic philosophy is. 
Though naturalism does not admit a method that will arrive at a 
knowledge of what human nature is essentially, it does consider 
science as concerned with the real and holds that through the 
knowledge of the sciences the philosopher has attained a consider- 
able amount of reliable knowledge about man. It considers further 
that it is the philosopher’s responsibility to be concerned with nor- 
mative issues; to consider, for example, what ethical rules ought to 
be observed. Facts are considered highly relevant to “oughts”; 
science is considered relevant in establishing ends as well as means. 
A study of human needs, and scientific studies of the effects on 
human nature of following out various courses of action, give de- 
cisive aid in determining the moral principles that ought to be 
adopted.?? 

21One of the best naturalist answers to the current non-cognitivist at- 


tacks on naturalism in ethics is A. Edel’s Ethical Judgment: the Use of 
Science in Ethics (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955). 
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There are many very different types of existentialist philosophy. 
The leading existentialists, men like Heidegger, Jaspers, Sartre, 
Marcel, are all very individualistic thinkers. They are not builders 
of a system of philosophy, embodying propositions that existential- 
ists in general would be expected to uphold. Their spirit is as op- 
posed to that of the idealistic systematizers as it is to the cold and 
impersonal analyses of the positivists. 

Contemporary existentialism derives inspiration from Kierke- 
gaard, and his revolt against Hegel’s suppression of the individual 
in idealism. Kierkegaard wanted to assert the primary and evident 
reality of the living, active, individual self, in contact with the 
world of other selves and of things, and aware of his personal re- 
sponsibility before God. He was not philosophizing; he was rebelling 
against the inadequacy of idealist philosophy. But when the ex- 
istentialists sought to base a philosophy on this protest against 
philosophy and to assert as philosophers the known reality of the 
active person and his freedom, they had the Kantian criticism of 
metaphysics to overcome. Heidegger and Jaspers especially phi- 
losophize against the Kantian background, making a valiant effort 
to rescue the consciousness of the real active self from Kant’s phe- 
nomenalism. Sartre is more ready to surrender, recognize the world 
as irrational, and work out his personal reactions to an irrational 
world. Marcel, like Kierkegaard, is more concerned with the psy- 
chological and moral conditions for reaching religious truth, rather 
than with the analytic difficulties of academic philosophy.”? 

Despite major differences, there are some common themes to 
thought that is labeled “existentialist.” Copleston suggests the fol- 
lowing characterization of existentialism: 


Reservations apart, however, we can say that existentialism in general 
is the form taken in a particular historical epoch by the recurrent pro- 
test of the free individual against all that threatens or seems to threaten 
his unique position as an ex-sistent subject, that is to say, as a free sub- 
ject who, though a being in the world and so a part of nature, at the 


22 Such is the view of D. J. B. Hawkins, Crucial Problems in Modern Phi- 
losophy (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1957), pp. 82-85. For general introduc- 
tions to and criticisms of existential philosophies, cfr. H. Blackham, Six 
Existentialist Thinkers (London: Macmillan, 1951); James Collins, The Ez- 
istentialists (Chicago: Regnery, 1955); and F. Copleston, op. cit. 
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same time stands out from the background of nature. From time to time 
we find in philosophy the tendency to treat man simply as “object,” as 
an item in the physical cosmos, to reduce him, as far as this is possible, 
to the level of every other object in the world, and to explain away the 
consciousness of freedom.2% 

Existentialism, among contemporary philosophies, is especially 
concerned with man and his problems. The individual man, not as 
object, but as a free subject, a human person active in the world, 
is the concern of existentialism. Against every force that would 
submerge the freedom and individual responsibility of man, whether 
it be a rationalistic Hegelianism, or a cheapening of man to a mere 
physical object, or a totalitarian submission of man to a collec- 
tivity, existentialism raises its protest. Man is seen as a self- 
creating and self-transcending being. He creates himself, because 
what he becomes depends on his own choices. He transcends him- 
self through his freedom. His development is not like that of a tree, 
which is determined by the tree’s past and by environmental con- 
ditions beyond its own control, so that in a sense its future is al- 
ready given. But man is able to transcend freely the weight of his 
past and his environment. 

More than a protest of the free individual against impersonaliza- 
tion, existentialism in certain of its forms seems to be presented as 
a way of salvation, somewhat as Pythagorean or Stoic philosophy 
had been.?* In an age in which religious faith is in many quarters 
dead, and in which hope that science could provide normative guid- 
ance has faded, the philosopher is more likely to suggest once more 
that he can help us decide how we ought to live. 


Many people find it very difficult to believe in God. Some seem to 
themselves to be conscious of the absence rather than of the presence of 
God. Even if He exists, He appears to hide himself rather than to reveal 
himself ...On the other hand the physical cosmos, though its ex- 
istence is evident enough and though its nature is progressively revealed 
by the natural sciences, is alien to man in the sense that it is indifferent 
to man’s ideals and hopes and strivings, . . . a universe in which human 
existence and history appear as transitory and casual events. Yet if man, 
apparently alienated from God and set in an alien world, turns for re- 
assurance to human society, he finds a riven society, a society divided 
and in ferment. He sees powerful forces threatening him as a free in- 
dividual and striving to subject him to a crushing tyranny extending even 
to the mind . . . Furthermore, the individual has become a riddle to him- 


23 Copleston, Contemporary Philosophy, p. 187, 
24 Op. cit., p. 139, 
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self. He has been told, for example, that his conscious life is the ex- 
pression of hidden subconscious drives, impulses, and urges, and the self, 
as it appears for consciousness, may appear to be disintegrated. Man has 
to act; but the goal and standards of action are obscure . . . And it is to 
this alienated individual, thrown back on himself and yet unable to find 
in himself the answers to the problems that beset him, that the message 
of the existentialists seems especially to be addressed.?® 

This alientated individual is to be reminded that, despite his 
limitations, his anguish, and his destiny for death, he is able to 
choose authentic existence. Unauthentic existence is absorption in 
crowd-consciousness, or gaining reassurance at the expense of per- 
sonal responsibility and self-direction. Authentic existence implies 
the assumption of personal responsibility for one’s own destiny, 
freely choosing one’s own objectives and norms, realizing and ac- 
cepting even his own destiny to death.?® Vivid language and the 
literary form of the novel or drama are used in some existentialist 
writings; such subjects as death or anxiety or hope are stressed, to 
impress on the reader certain things which in some sense he already 
knows, but whose full realization will impress on the reader a 
realization of his own individuality and his own need to act, and 
to drive home the artificiality of hiding from one’s own individual- 
ness and responsibility. 

In its defense of the freedom and dignity of the active person, 
existentialism tends to assert a certain excessive looseness in things. 
This is sometimes expressed in the well-known slogan “existence 
precedes essence.” This is primarily intended to have reference to 
the moral order and to imply that there are not any pre-existing 
correct moral decisions or correct evaluations that one is to dis- 
cover or deduce and then live by, but that in his own unique situ- 
ations the individual is to make his own decisions and evaluations, 
and be fully responsible for them. This looseness and excessive con- 
cern for subjectivity appears also in Jaspers’ refusal to examine the 
objective ground for the assertion of God’s existence: to say, for 
example, that my acceptance of God by “philosophic faith” leads 
to my truth that God exists. No objective assessment is made; no 
objective evaluation of the evidence for the conclusion is to be un- 
dertaken.?? 


25 Op. cit., pp. 141-42. 
26 Op. cit., p. 180. 
27 For criticisms by Copleston on this point, op. cit., pp. 222-26. 
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Positivists often reproach existentialism for raising issues that 
cannot be neatly handled with scientific procedures: for doing such 
things as questioning the ultimate value of human strivings, for 
stressing so much the transitoriness of human life, and for demand- 
ing that we show concern for these ultimate issues. This interest 
may be called by the positivist “morbid,” or harmful to social ad- 
justment or social cohesion, a symptom of “improper adjustment” 
on the part of the philosopher. This, Fr. Copleston observes, depends 
on what “‘properly-adjusted” is defined to mean. If it means resem- 
bling a human ant as much as possible, those who fail to resemble 
human ants are maladjusted. But if the existentialist considers that 
part of human dignity is found in man’s ability to rise to such 
metaphysical questions, obviously they do not accept the human 
ant theory. Certainly there is something disagreeable about raising 
questions merely to torment oneself; but perhaps the questions are 
asked also for the sake of getting answers. And answers will hardly 
be given until the questions are raised.”® 

The scholastic philosopher finds much to criticize in the work of 
existentialist thinkers. Especially, he would be concerned to show 
that the most important metaphysical and moral positions are sus- 
cepible to a theoretical justification. He would wish to attack the 
assumption that whatever is subject to a rigid proof is of the merely 
phenomenal order or pertains to matters of less interest to the free 
subject. Though in life decisions are central and freedom is real, 
freedom is significant only in a rational world, in which intelligence 
can give guidance to will. Man himself has an intrinsic finality; he 
can indeed choose to follow any sort of principles he wishes to— 
but he is not able to determine with complete independence what 
he ought to choose. He is able to understand with certainty that he 
ought to make his choices in such and such a way from an under- 
standing of what he is and what he ought to be. In short, the scho- 
lastic critic would wish the existentialist to abandon his Kantian 
presuppositions and reconsider the possibility of a realistic philos- 
ophy: to seek a metaphysics rich with real content, in which 
intelligence and freedom join hands, so that certain knowledge be- 
comes a guide for crucial decisions. 

But the positive contributions of existentialist philosophy to our 


28 Op. cit., pp. 201-27. 
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time must not be ignored. In the face of contemporary positivism 
in philosophy and totalitarianism in political life, existentialism 
draws attention in a most forceful way to the human person as a 
free and responsible agent. And existentialism calls attention again 
to the problem of God. Theistic existentialism opens fresh ways to 
approach God, whether they are independently adequate or not. 
Even atheistic existentialism, like that of Sartre, has major sig- 
nificance in its attempts to draw the logical consequences for life 
that flow from atheism: this itself underlines the importance of the 
problem of God. 


Marxism 


Marxism offers a materialistic philosophy of man; but it is a 
complex and interesting materialism.?® Since materialism is so re- 
current a theme in the history of philosophy, the most vital ex- 
pression of contemporary materialism is certainly worthy of serious 
study. In spite of, or perhaps because of, its lack of depth, ma- 
terialistic thinking has an especial appeal to our generation. ‘The 
spirit of materialism,” according to Hawkins, “is essentially a con- 
tentment with proximate and partial explanations which leave the 
whole finally unexplained. The materialist cannot ask or answer 
the question why things should exist at all.’’°° Our times are per- 
haps especially adapted to such thinking; for, the heavy preoc- 
cupation with the departmental explanations of the sciences may 
make a man less ready to look farther, especially to a philosophical 
account that appears inexact and unmethodical, for further ex- 
planation. There is, moreover, the old attraction of materialism: 
its specious humility, which leaves ultimate questions aside as be- 
yond human powers, is balanced by the heady satisfactions that 
come from regarding man as the highest product of evolutions, with 
immense control over his material environment and with no higher 
being over him. 

29Tt cannot be forgotten that there are many very different kinds of ma- 
terialism. Marx is not trapped by a simple refutation of mechanistic material- 
ism: he attempted to refute that himself. See the comments on the first of 
his Theses on Feuerbach in N. Berdyaev’s essay, “Human Personality and 
Marxism,” in Communism and Christianity, by F. Mauriac and others (West- 


minster: Newman, 1949). 
30 Hawkins, op. cit., p. 89. 
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Marxism calls itself a scientific philosophy. It claims that the 
dialectic of Marxism has been empirically, scientifically established. 
Every effort is made to exploit. scientific discoveries and theories as 
supports of the Marxian view. The almost universal acceptance of 
evolutionism (indicating a priority of matter) has been especially 
exploited as a support of dialectic materialism. 

In some ways the Marxist psychology is rather clearly weak. Its 
psychology shows almost no concern with the individual man: the 
generic being of man receives primacy over his personal being. 
Berdyaev claims: 

The general, the generic, precedes the particular, the individual, and 
determines it. Society, class, is a primordial reality anterior to man, to 
personality, a reality to be found in being and not in thought. Class is 


something like wniversalia ante rem. It is not man who thinks, who pro- 
nounces judgments and evaluates, but the class.34 


Humanitarian Aspect 


But there are personalist and humanitarian aspects to Marxism 
also. A humanism is at the sources of the Marxist criticism of 
capitalism. The capitalist regime was attacked for crushing human 
personality, for transforming man into a thing. It was the de- 
humanisation (Verdinglichung) of the worker that stirred Marx’s 
angry rebellion. There is a humanistic view of man, as a subject 
and as active, at the base of Marx’s argument against the material- 
ism of Feuerbach. “Marxism can also be interpreted in humanist 
fashion and may even be envisaged as a struggle against the alien- 
ation of human nature, a struggle with the object of restoring his 
totalitarian existence to man’**—‘totalitarian existence,” since man 
is said by Marxists to obtain liberty only by union in the col- 
lectivity. 

It is in the area of philosophy of man that the most important 
philosophical discussions with Marxism are now taking place. Be- 
fore World War I, the leading Marxist studies were concentrated 
on its economic aspects, and the center of such scholarship was in 


31 Berdyaey, art. cit., p. 208. This comment of Berdyaev’s is perhaps an 
exaggeration. Marx is concerned with concrete society rather than abstract 
man; but in either view there is the same neglect of the individual person. 

32 Berdyaey, art. cit., p. 216. 
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Germany. In recent years, the discussion concerns more the hu- 
manism of Marxism; and most of the work is being done in Italy 
and France, especially in the latter. The major question becomes: 
Does Marxism provide an adequately humanistic philosophy? To 
be sure, both Marxists and their critics call one another anti- 
humanists. By this each one means, in addition to expressing his 
hostile emotions, that the other opposes his kind of humanism. But, 
as sober observers of the discussion point out, this name-calling 
has real issues behind it. Clearly there are different views of what 
man is and what is good for man that are creating the difference. 
The real question is: where do we find the most adequate type of 
humanism? What philosophy is most suited to satisfy the capacities 
of man? And, more fundamentally, what are the real capacities and 
longings of man? On this level the most fruitful discussions are now 
being carried on.** 


Seeking Truth 


The primary task of the philosopher is not to debate with other 
philosophers, but to seek out the truth. The Catholic student of the 
philosophy of man will not wish to limit himself to carrying out a 
running debate with an endless series of dedicated and often dog- 
matic opponents. But if he wises to establish his own view as true 
and correct before the eyes of his own age (an almost incredible 
objective), he must be interested in knowing what the contemporary 
world is thinking about. He will have to show his contemporaries 
that he is working on many of the same questions they are working 
on, that he knows the difficulties they are facing, that he grasps their 
own criticisms of himself. Then he will be in a better position to 
remove serious misunderstanding, to learn from other schools, and 
to carry out his own positive work in a more effective way. 


33 Among the more important recent works on Marxism one might list: 
Cornu, The Origins of Marxian Thought (Springfield, Ill.: 1957); Karl Marz, 
UHomme et VOeuvre (Paris: 1934), (Cornu is a leading French Marxist) ; 
Bigo, Marzisme et Humanisme (Paris: 1954); Fr. Calvez, La Pensée de Karl 
Marz (Paris: 1956) (Calvez’s work is a first rate theological criticism of 
Marxism). Recent American studies include 8S. Hook, The Ambiguous Legacy: 
Marz and the Marzists (New York: 1955); V. Venable, Human Nature: The 
Marxian View (New York: Knopf, 1945). Both Hook and Venable see many 
similarities between Marx and a Dewey-type naturalism; of the two, Venable 
is more favorable to Marx. 
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Catholic philosophers have had bad press agents for some cen- 
turies; one of our most pressing tasks is simply to remove misunder- 
standings of our objectives and of our positive positions. There is, 
for example, an immense difference between scholastic and Car- 
tesian interpretations of the relationship between soul and body; 
but the distinction is invisible to most of our contemporaries. Many 
believe that, when we speak of freedom as incompatible with de- 
terminism, we are advocating the view that free actions are cause- 
less or random actions. Analytic philosophers seem generally to 
assume that anyone who defends an “objective” ethics is agreeing 
with the intuitionism of G. E. Moore. There is, then, an immense 
need for us to clarify our positions; simply to say that we defend 
liberty or an objective ethics, without pointing out what we do not 
mean, is likely to be misleading. 

The sincere practice of humility is also necessary for scholastics. 
We must admit the imperfections and incompleteness of our work, 
invite honest criticisms, and show a great willingness to learn from 
contemporaries. This is entirely compatible with loyalty to funda- 
mental principles which we have found to be solid and certain. A 
healthy confidence ought to prevent excessive self-defense reactions. 
Suppose that the naturalist or Marxist does interpolate atheistic 
or anti-Christian ejaculations among his discussions of the social 
development or social nature of man. It does not follow that we 
cannot learn much from them in this field, to remedy the perhaps 
excessive individualism of most of our studies of human nature. 
Most analytical philosophers are anti-metaphysical; but it does not 
follow that their kind of analytical work will not be very valuable 
in the service of our philosophy as well. 

Contemporary philosophers frequently deny the possibility of 
establishing a philosophy of man such as the scholastic defends. 
The best answer to this charge is to actually construct the impos- 
sible science. But the constructor must realize what are the objec- 
tions that have been raised against the possibility of his task, lest 
his castle be built in the air. Special care must be taken to show the 
starting point in ordinary experience, the rigor of the method em- 
ployed, the ground level evidence that supports each step of the 
enterprise. He must work with great patience and zeal. For the 
theoretical task of establishing a realistic philosophy of man has 
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immense practical consequences for our day. Never before has man- 
kind been in so much need of an intellectual justification of the 
dignity of the human person and of the moral code that has been 
the glory of western civilization. The scholastic cannot be content 
to prove these things to himself: he has a debt to society. If the 
world does not speak in his language, he must speak in its language. 
The heritage he has received he must pass on, thought out anew to 
meet the needs of his day. It is his task to make the perennial phi- 
losophy contemporary in the fullest sense of the term. 


THE UNMAKING OF MAN: PERSONALITY BREAKDOWNS 


ALAN J. Guynn, O.F.M. 


The familiar analogy of a science as a field with fixed boundaries 
is hardly appropriate in the case of defective and maladjusted forms 
of behaviour. Like general medicine, psychopathology is better rep- 
resented as a point where the boundaries of many specialties over- 
lap rather than an exclusive property of any one science. Psycho- 
pathology draws its methods and content from many behavioural 
sciences: psychiatry, neurology, personality, psychometrics, and 
sociology. This common scientific concern with behavioural dis- 
orders is due to its being a problem rather than a phenomenon—a 
problem that may be meaningfully explored from many different 
viewpoints. To include all of these perspectives would be to range 
far and wide and to trespass on several topics that have been as- 
signed to others in this Conference. So as not to paraphrase them, 
I have chosen to be selective: to concentrate on only certain aspects 
of psychopathology, to indicate where other sciences intervene in 
the problem, and to discuss some of the more general questions 
arising out of the relationship of psychopathology to the sciences 
upon which it depends. If my selection is judicious, it should be 
possible to use the study of behaviour disorders to structure and 
unify many, if not all, of the scientific contributions to the general 
theme of this Conference. All of them are in some way relevant to 
psychopathology. 


Classification of Mental Pathologies 


Psychopathology properly begins with the classification and de- 
scription of the disorders of personality. This is the central aspect 
or core of the problem which quite naturally precedes the etiology 
of mental ills, their diagnosis, treatment or prevention. It is, so to 
speak, the heart of the matter; or perhaps one could say, more ac- 
curately, it is the heart of what 2s the matter. 
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Mental abnormalities, like physical ones, are identified by a 
cluster or pattern of behavioural traits. The pattern itself is called 
a syndrome, and any trait which forms one of its elements, a symp- 
tom. Because the terms “syndrome” and “symptom” are used in 
reference to both physical and mental disorders, there is the natural 
tendency to overwork the analogy between them and attach the 
same diagnostic value to symptomatology in both cases. This is an 
easy mistake. Any symptom in mental pathology may be the result 
of several different causal factors or some combination of them, 
but ordinarily in physical illness the relationship of cause and effect 
is more simple and direct. One need only to compare the symptoma- 
tology of delinquency and diphtheria to understand the difference. 
Secondly, medical science takes bodily indications at face value; in 
psychopathology, the symbolic meaning of the changes in behaviour 
may be of greater significance. Finally, the descriptive traits by 
which clinicians define personality disorders are manifest behav- 
iours that are evident to ordinary observation. By comparison with 
the more sensitive methods of medical diagnosis, such as X ray, 
encephalography, blood analysis, and so forth, the symptoms of 
mental illness are coarse and not always discriminatory. This does 
not mean that they are wrong; only that in many cases, they are 
insufficient. 

A most promising suggestion at the present time for supple- 
menting and refining the description of mental disorders is through 
psychometrics or test methods and statistical analysis, both of 
which will be discussed in a subsequent paper.t The combined 
resources of these two sciences can perfect the present clinical de- 
scription of mental disorders in two ways: first by adding measured 
observations on a wide range of physical and psychological vari- 
ables to those already in use to classify mental disturbances; and 
secondly, by determining a quantitative measure of their relation- 
ship to one another through the correlation methods of statistics. In 
this way, it will be possible to quantify the traits which form the 
various syndromes.” 

Even without such refined methods of describing mental dis- 


1 Martin Freihage, O.F.M., “Mental Tests and Measurements,” Proc. Fran. 
Ed. Conf. (1958). 


2Cf. R. B. Cattell, Personality and Motivation Structure and Measurement 
(N.Y.: World Book Co., 1957). 
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orders, there is considerable agreement among psychiatrists as to 
their principal forms. The initial broad division is between amentia, 
or intellectual deficiency, dementia or emotional disturbance, and 
psychopathic personality or lack of moral and social consciousness. 
The characteristic features of intellectual defect include poor rea- 
soning power, school difficulty, the absence of abstract thinking, 
high suggestibility, and low competence in handling ordinary per- 
sonal problems. The usual means of discriminating the various sub- 
classes of mental retardation, moronism, imbecility and idiocy, is 
through tests of intelligence such as the Stanford-Binet and the 
WAIS or WISC. This is a second point of contact between psycho- 
metrics and psychopathology. 

Mental defect has a multiple causality. Some types are due to 
toxic agents or deficiency states acting on the nervous system of 
the individual before, during, or after birth. Others are linked to 
intraorganic factors. Thus Mongolian imbecility and Cretinism are 
due to glandular disfunction and microcephalic and hydrocephalic 
idiocy results from cerebral malformation. Such organic factors, 
however, only account for a portion of the close to a million and a 
half individuals, the majority of them children, implicated in some 
form of amentia. The etiology of the others is presently an open 
question. 

Emotional disorders, the various forms of psychoses and neuroses, 
are the predominant forms of mental pathology. To understand 
their meaning, it is necessary to have recourse to some conception 
of the individual, the environment, and their mode of interaction 
or as some would say, transaction. Here I must impinge to a degree 
on personality theory. 


Personality Theorists 


Personality theorists conceptualize the relationship between the 
individual and his environment in different ways with theoretical 
models drawn from as widely different sources as homeostasis in 
biology and topology in mathematics. They also differ with regard 
to the outside-inside factors which they consider critical in the 
Ego-environment relationship. The psychoanalytic movement and 
S-R theorists stress, but for different reasons, the influence of the 
individual’s past in his present personality functioning. Lewin, H. 
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S. Sullivan, and others dismiss the past lightly and argue that the 
critical factor in behaviour is the personalized structure that the 
individual places upon his present situation due to his transitory 
and relatively permanent needs. Another group, of which G. W. All- 
port is representative, look more to the future, to the individual’s 
intents and purposes to explain the personality structure which he 
has achieved.’ Disregarding such differences which in other con- 
nections are highly important, all theorists agree that the relation- 
ship between the individual and his environment at any period of 
his development is a dynamic one and must be described accord- 
ingly. This comes down to saying that neither the individual nor 
the environment is at any moment fixed or static. The organism 
is constantly acting on the environment to satisfy the endless cycle 
of recurring physiological, psychological, and spiritual needs that 
are necessary to its survival and perfection. Such action necessarily 
affects the environment making the world more or less humane, 
more or less capable of assisting the individual to achieve himself 
and what he considers his destiny. What is true of individual action 
is also true of collective action. The cooperative efforts of men 
which have progressively humanized the universe through theology, 
philosophy, science, music, and art have made the world different 
from that which our forebears, both natural and spiritual, knew. 

The development and enrichment of human life then depends 
upon an active and free commerce with the environment but as in- 
dividuals and as a part of the social body. Some phenomenologists 
would say that such commerce is of the essence of human existence. 
It seems to me that every form of emotional disorder is reducible 
to the individual’s loss of communicating in an integral way with 
his physical and social environment. If this loss is partial, localized 
within a specific psychological function, the resulting pathology is 
some form of neuroses. A total loss of communication with reality 
is the characteristic sign of a psychosis. Whatever additional fea- 
tures a specific form of psychosis may have it still bears this general 
mark. 

As there are certain forms of mental defect associated with de- 
fined somatic conditions, so there are psychoses resulting from 
degenerative changes produced in the body by such toxic agents as 


3C.S. Hall and G. Lindzey, Theories of Personality (N.Y.: Wiley, 1957). 
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disease, poisoning, and injury. General paresis is a typical example 
of an infectious psychosis and results from pathological lesions in 
the cerebral cortex caused by syphilis. Most people are familiar 
with the noxious psychological effects of alcoholism in delirium 
tremens and Korsakoff’s syndrome; and in this day of high accident 
mortality on the nation’s highways, traumatic psychoses resulting 
from head injuries are not uncommon. A final form of organic 
psychosis of general interest is the convulsive disorder known as 
epilepsy which is presumably a functional rather than a structural 
disturbance. Current evidence associates it with a disturbance in 
the electro-physical-chemical activity of the cells of the brain.* 


Functional Psychoses 


More interesting perhaps because they are more prevalent and 
more mysterious, are the functional psychoses, particularly schizo- 
phrenia and manic-depression. The typical mark of a functional 
psychosis is the absence of any known anatomical or physiological 
cause. Whether future research will ever reduce these definitively to 
an organic basis is a matter of considerable argument among psy- 
chiatrists. 

Approximately fifty years ago, Bleuler suggested schizophrenia 
to replace dementia praecox to designate this most frequent of all 
the functional psychoses. In ordinary circumstances there may be 
little in a name, but schizophrenia is an exception which proves the 
rule. Bleuler’s term captures the essence of the schizophrenic re- 
action—or reaction types, since there are more than one—the 
splitting off from reality, the dissociation of normal thought and 
affectivity and action with the resulting imprisonment of the in- 
dividual in a world of fantasy. The patient’s phenomenal world is 
not necessarily a castle in Spain. It is more likely a haunted house 
filled with awesome and threatening figures. As the most common 
cause of severe mental illness, schizophrenia is estimated to account 
for about 300,000 of the approximately 750,000 patients currently 
hospitalized in the mental institutions of the U.S. 

Next to schizophrenia in frequency of incidence is manic-depres- 
sion. The identifying symptom of this functional disorder is the 


4A. P. Noyes, Modern Clinical Psychiatry (Phila.: W. B. Saunders, 1949). 
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cyclic character of the reaction. The patient oscillates between 
periods of exuberance, heightened joy, and feverish activity and 
periods of dejection, sadness, and immobility. During the latter 
phase of the illness, suicidal thoughts are common. Many of them, 
too many of them in fact, end in tragedy because they are not taken 
seriously. 


Neuroses 


Schizophrenia and manic-depression conclude the major types of 
functional psychoses. There are, of course, others but these are of 
lesser importance. Turning now to the second broad class of de- 
mentia, the neuroses, we find once again that while there are many 
specific types with differentiating characteristics, there are also cer- 
tain symptoms shared by all. In the first place, the neuroses impair 
rather than destroy the individual’s psychological functioning; sec- 
ondly, their origin is principally psychological rather than organic 
—in conflicting drives, and aspirations, and values; thirdly, they 
are painful conditions so that the patient is acutely anxious and 
tense; finally, they generate fixed, inappropriate behaviours in the 
patient, generally referred to as “defense mechanisms” as a means 
of reducing his anxiety. Once again in choosing types I intend to 
be selective and describe the better attested varieties of neuroses. 

Conversion-hysteria was one of the earliest forms of neurotic re- 
actions to claim medical attention probably because of its dramatic 
symptoms: disturbances of sensory functioning such as anaesthesia 
(the loss of sensation), hyperesthesia (increased sensitivity), or 
paresthesia (odd cutaneous sensations), muscular paralysis, and 
visceral difficulties such as vomiting and nausea. A second reason 
which drew attention to hysteria was the debate between Charcot 
(1825-1893) and his students at the Salpetriére and Bernheim 
(1837-1919), the founder of the school of psychiatry known as the 
“school of Nancy,” regarding its etiology. Charcot argued for an 
organic cause of hysteria. Bernheim, on the other hand, believed 
that it was psychogenic. S. Freud, a student of both, ultimately 
sided with Bernheim. His analysis of hysteria as a motivational 
conflict expressed symbolically through the medium of a physical 
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disturbance is the prevalent thinking on the origin of this neurotic 
reaction.® 

Similar to hysteria in that they are rooted in a motivational con- 
flict, but unlike it in that the physical symptoms lack symbolic 
value, are the group of organic neuroses. Although full returns are 
not yet in, there is some evidence that psychological factors are 
linked with such organic disturbances as peptic ulcers, allergies, and 
bronchial asthma. 

Another neurotic reaction type that deserves mention is the ob- 
sessive-compulsive reaction. The specific features of this condition 
are the persistent recurrence of unwholesome thoughts regarding 
some object or situation as in phobias, coupled with repetitious ir- 
rational behaviour in regard to it. There is a good deal of clinical 
experience to support the psychoanalytic explanation that the pa- 
tient’s mode of acting results from a particular method of dealing 
with undesirable thoughts and wishes. An abiding awareness of 
some kind, as we all know, excludes other thoughts from conscious- 
ness. Exiling such thoughts from consciousness, however, does not 
entirely destroy them. They continue to persist and it is against 
them, rather than the manifest contents of consciousness, that the 
compulsive behaviour is directed. Such reaction formations as they 
are called give a credible account of the genesis of such common 
forms of the obsessive-compulsive reaction as hand-washing and 
scrupulosity. 

The anxiety neuroses are the final class of neurotic reactions 
that I intend to describe. In common with other neurotic conditions, 
these disorders fill the patient with acute feelings of uneasiness, 
worry, and dread which spill over into such somatic disturbances as 
loss of sleep, impaired respiration, and digestive difficulties. What 
is peculiar to them is that these feelings are not firmly anchored in 
any particular object or situation. It is for this reason that they are 
occasionally referred to as “free-floating” anxieties. It is as if a 
cloud settles on the patient obscuring his perception of the world 
and himself without being attached to any definable object. 

The third broad group of personality disorders of the psycho- 
pathic personality include a wide variety of conditions: inadequate 


5G. Zilboorg, A History of Medical Psychology (N.Y.: W. W. Norton, 
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personality, nomadism, emotional instability, pathologic lying, 
criminalism, delinquency, the sexual psychopathies, and paranoid 
personalities, whose only common tie is a defective moral conscious- 
ness. As a group such patients are intelligent, physically able, and 
emotionally controlled, but for some unknown reason, they choose 
to live on the fringes of society rather than within it. They are al- 
most impervious to therapy probably because they are so com- 
pletely devoid of sympathy. If they are convicted of anti-social 
behaviour, they are confined to prison; the remainder live un- 
molested as true rebels without cause. 


The Etiology of Mental Disorders 


Such in brief is the present classification of mental pathology. 
In all science, and the study of personality disorders is no exception, 
classification is but a necessary prelude to explanation. I have 
veered into this second aspect of mental pathology occasionally be- 
fore. I should like to return to it explicitly in order to connect it 
more directly with personality theory. 

If one reviews carefully the development of any theory of per- 
sonality now in vogue, he will find that the basic evidence which 
supports it comes from the study of normal behaviour or the study 
of abnormal behaviour. Rarely have observations of both kinds 
contributed equally to the formulation of the theory. Since one test 
of the logical adequacy of a scientific theory is the degree to which 
it systematizes a wide range of experimental facts, the subsequent 
development of the theory is either from the explanation of normal 
behaviour to that of abnormal behaviour or vice versa depending 
upon the theory’s initial “range of convenience.”® This dual move- 
ment is quite pronounced in personality theory at the present time: 
on the one hand, there is the psychoanalytic tradition, the person- 
ality theories of Freud, Jung, Adler, those of the “orthodox Freud- 
ians” such as Otto Fenichel, Anna Freud, and Heinz Hartmann, and 
the neo-Freudians like Karen Horney, Erich Fromm, Harry Stack 
Sullivan and Clara Thompson, extending their explanatory concepts 
of abnormal behaviour to normal behaviour; on the other hand, per- 
sonality theories such as those of Dollard and Miller and K. Lewin, 
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which originated in the study of normal behaviour, are moving in 
the opposite direction—toward the explanation of maladjustive 
modes of acting.” The essential consideration, however, is not the 
movement of a theory’s development but the realization that every 
adequate theory of personality must sooner or later come to terms 
with psychopathology. If it cannot do so or can do so only im- 
perfectly, it is doomed to destruction expecially at the present time 
when psychologists in every area of their science are highly sen- 
sitive to the demands of scientific methodology. 

With few exceptions, such as Sheldon’s theory of constitutional 
types, current theories of personality share a common view of the 
etiology of mental illness. It is their belief that with the exception 
of the organic psychoses, all others have a psychogenic origin. This 
orientation, a remnant of their common heritage in psychoanalysis, 
relies exclusively on psychotherapy to cure the mentally ill. Op- 
posed to this is the medical, somatic or neurological view of A. 
Meyer and others, which dates back to Charcot. This school of 
psychiatric thought argues for the organic origin, presently un- 
known, of functional psychotic disorders and consistent with its 
etiological belief, feels that proper action against them is through 
chemical, electrical and surgical means. 


Organic Causes 


More than one paper in our program is committed, at least im- 
plicitly, to stating the psychogenic argument. It seems to me that 
at least some mention should be made of the somatic view, not in 
the interests of solving the issue but of recognizing its existence. 
The organic origin of the functional psychoses draws its support 
from three lines of evidence. Neurological studies of the cerebral 
cortex, such as those of Wilder Penfield of the Montreal Neuro- 
logical Institute, suggest that the records of past experience, in- 
cluding those impervious to conscious recall, may not be stored in 
the unconscious but in mutations of the cells of the brain, ex- 
pecially those of the temporal lobe. Additional evidence for the 
organic origin of functional disorders is available in biochemistry 
where researchers have found blood analysis a promising lead. Fi- 


7J. Nuttin, Psychoanalysis and Personality (N.Y.: Sheed and Ward, 1953), 
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nally, there is the current success of chemotherapy to support the 
same viewpoint. 

The introduction of ataraxic drugs or tranquilizers in the treat- 
ment of mental illness since 1954 greatly reduced the use of earlier 
methods, such as shock therapies and psychosurgery, and set off a 
wave of publicity hailing the advent of “the wonder drugs,” ex- 
pecially reserpine (Serparsil), meprobomate (Equinal, Miltown), 
and chloropromazine (Thorazine). Careful research has still to 
substantiate the enthusiastic claims made for the drugs. Experi- 
mental difficulties currently prevent us from knowing whether phar- 
macotherapeutic procedures are effective at all and, if effective, 
whether they treat the cause of the mental disorder or only its sur- 
face symptoms.* This brings me to the third aspect of psycho- 
pathology—diagnosis or the methods of evaluating an individual’s 
personality maladjustment. 


Diagnostic Methods in Psychopathology 


The procedures in use at the present time to identify personality 
disorders are the case study or psychiatric interview, apparatus of 
various kinds, and tests. With some overlapping these instruments 
reveal the behavioural modes by which the individual strives to 
survive and preserve his personal integrity in a changing world. 
Case study, the oldest technique, is best suited to disclose the 
physical and social factors acting over time which have participated 
in the formation of the patient’s unique personality. The main ad- 
vantage of this method, detailed information on the individual’s 
present and past life history, is offset by its being highly vulnerable 
to subjective interpretation. Laboratory methods, on the other 
hand, give precise results but are limited to partial functions of the 
organism, such as the nature and quality of an individual’s motor 
responses, which are often not of great clinical significance. Test 
methods combine with varying degrees of success the best features 
of interview and laboratory methods: comprehensiveness and ex- 
actitude. Here again we have a point of contact between psycho- 
metrics and statistical analysis and psychopathology that will be 
developed in another paper to be given at this Conference. For this 
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reason, I should like to comment briefly on a more general problem 
that directly involves diagnosis, but also, by implication, person- 
ality theory. 

At the present time, considerable thought is being given to the 
question of whether scientific procedure with its emphasis on ex- 
perimentation and statistical inference is essential to scientific psy- 
chology. The controversy has grown up in connection with the 
closely related fields of personality study and clinical psychology. 
Both these fields are concerned with the understanding of the in- 
dividual in his uniqueness. Personality study is content to have its 
curiosity about the individual satisfied; clinical psychology has the 
ulterior and practical aim of applying this knowledge to assist a 
given individual to achieve a satisfactory life-adjustment. 

Personality theorists were the first to question the scientific value 
of the experimental/actuarial approach on the grounds that it was 
inapplicable to their concern—the person precisely in his individ- 
uality.2 More recently, it has been the clinicians who have denied 
that the experimental/actuarial method is the exclusive approach 
to a scientific psychology, and who have demanded equal scientific 
status for the “clinical method.” Their argument, as one would ex- 
pect from practitioners, is based on psychodiagnosis. Psychodiagnosis 
demands first of all an undertanding of the patient’s symptoms and 
their etiology, and secondly, an evaluation of the patient by the 
clinician as to the nature of the personality disorder, the proper 
treatment for it, and the probable outcome of therapy. To obtain an 
understanding of the patient’s problems, the clinician uses case 
study and the other diagnostic tools which I have mentioned. The 
essence of the clinical method or the idiographic approach as it is 
called, is the clinician’s personal integration and evaluation of this 
manifold evidence; or in other words, the judgment that he makes 
as to the importance of the various kinds of evidence he has un- 
covered. Here the clinician is on his own. There are no fixed rules 
or norms to guide him in his weighing of the evidence before him, 
save what he has acquired through training and experience. The 
actuarial approach or the nomothetic approach, as it is sometimes 
called, is by contrast essentially mechanical and carried out ac- 
cording to fixed rules. It consists in predicting an individual’s diffi- 
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culties and his future behaviour by reference to the population to 
which he belongs by means of statistical analysis. It involves no 
evaluative judgment; just a rigid adherence to computational rules. 

I have already mentioned that support for the scientific value of 
the clinical method along with the experimental/actuarial method 
has two sources. Since I wish to remain in psychodiagnosis and also 
to abbreviate the discussion, let me limit my remark to restating 
and evaluating the clinical position. 


Evaluating the Clinical Position 


In a recent book, Clinical Versus Statistical Prediction, which 
provoked the controversy anew, P. E. Meehl'® evaluates the scien- 
tific value of the experimental/actuarial method and the clinical 
method from the viewpoint of prediction or the extent to which each 
is capable of forecasting an individual’s school or Job success or a 
patient’s reaction to counseling and therapy. His comparison of 
various studies employing one or the other of these approaches 
gives the decision to the experimental/actuarial approach. In his 
view, it alone deserves to be regarded as scientific in the sense of 
being able to serve as a refutation or confirmation of any hypothesis 
or prediction about an individual’s behaviour. 

In a reply, Holt™! contends that Meehl actually prejudged the 
issue in favor of the experimental/actuarial method by selecting 
poorer clinical studies to compare with experimental researches. 
What has yet to be decided according to Holt is how “sophisticated 
clinical studies” compare with the experimental/actuarial studies in 
predictive accuracy. By “sophisticated clinical studies,” Holt means 
those in which the clinician’s judgment as to the future behaviour 
of the individual is based on evidence systematically gathered: a 
careful analysis of the behaviour to be predicted (job analysis), the 
statement of relevant hypotheses concerning the variables such as 
intelligence, interests, etc., mediating such behaviour, empirical 
check through correlation methods of supposed relationships be- 

10 P. B. Meehl, Clinical versus Statistical Prediction: A Theoretical Analysis 
and : Review of the Evidence (Minneapolis, Minn.: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 
1954). 
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tween variables, and as a final step, the development of instruments 
to accurately measure the variables found to be significant. As 
proof for the value of the clinical method used in this way, Holt 
cites a personal longitudinal study of the selection of medical in- 
ternes for psychiatric training. Over a ten-year period, the ratings 
of two clinicians as to the future competence of the applicants made 
after a careful study of their case histories, their performance on 
intelligence tests and projective procedures had a higher predictive 
accuracy than the same prediction made by a straight-forward 
actuarial approach. One actuarial procedure consisted in selecting 
those Rorschach scores (DR%, good Ms, F, % etc.) which cor- 
related best with the criterion, and in using these variables in a 
multiple regression equation. A second actuarial attempt was pre- 
diction on the basis of scores on the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. Both actuarial procedures proved inferior to the clinicians’ 
ratings. 

As one reflects on what Holt considers a “sophisticated clinical 
method” the more it becomes clear that it follows step by step the 
procedures which collectively form the scientific method. If this 
is the case, it seems that the contrast which Meehl suggests in the 
title of his book, Clinical versus Statistical Prediction, is at least 
overdrawn. The actuary no less than the clinician frames hypoth- 
eses, which he later “checks out’? without any definite norms to 
guide his selection of relevant facts. Thus it would seem that the 
entire issue of the scientific value of the experimental/actuarial 
method and the clinical method resolves itself into a distinction 
without a difference and a controversy without an issue. Only if 
‘naive clinical studies” are compared with experimental/actuarial 
researches, are there grounds for a comparison. But then the com- 
parison is not between the scientific value of two different ap- 
proaches to a problem, but between two kinds of studies—good and 
bad. 


Preventive Procedures 


There is no reason to dwell at length on the final aspect of psy- 
chopathology, namely, prevention. I am sure that by now it is 
eminently clear that preventive psychology can only be at an early 
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stage of development because our knowledge of the causes of 
personality disorders is incomplete. All we can do is avoid building 
a preventive program prematurely before we have tried and tested 
it in the crucible of experimentation. 

Considering the dimensions of the problem of psychopathology, 
there is much more to be learned than we presently know. But 
knowing what one does not know is also a part of wisdom, perhaps 
even the more subtle part. In regard to psychopathology, this wis- 
dom suggests that we must be extremely cautious and critical in 
applying, or allowing to be applied, present conjectures of mental 
disorders to family life, social relations, and education under the 
slogan of preventive medicine. This is particularly true of psycho- 
analytic theory, which unlike other theories in the field, seems to 
have cast a spell over parents and teachers. Too many of them are 
applying the unverified deduction that a free and undisciplined in- 
tellectual, emotional, and social development is essential to mental 
health. Roswald’s’? reflexions about such pseudo-psychology are 
worth repeating: 

The child thus brought up (or rather allowed to grow freely with a 
minimum of education) may become a self-centered man, free from 
notions of right and wrong, free from moral distinctions. Perhaps some 
will be spared neurotic complexes, but many will develop psychopathic 
characteristics by not taking into consideration the moral aspects of be- 
haviour. Many will be closer to a tabula rasa, in the emotional and in- 
tellectual sense, than to a cultured man who has to absorb much of 


tradition, as well as to confront conflicts, in order to become a complex 
human being, as a civilized man is. 


Ce ten 
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PERSONALITY TESTING AND MEASUREMENT 


CarroLL TacEeson, O.F.M. 


In the conference here being held, with its rather fascinating title 
“The Mind of Modern Man,” it does seem only appropriate that 
papers should be included dealing with the attempts of latter-day 
psychologists to pick the mind of modern man, i.e., to uncover by 
up-to-date techniques of testing and measurement its content, struc- 
ture, potentialities and defects, hidden or otherwise. The history of 
the testing movement has been brief but explosive, as evidenced by 
the fact that the number of tests now glutting the market seems to 
have grown according to the laws of geometrical progression. Father 
Marvin will trace for you its earliest beginnings and subsequent 
developments in the field of mental testing or the testing of human 
intelligence and aptitudes. My assignment is to discuss the younger 
but very robust brother of this prodigy, the field of personality test- 
ing and measurement. 

If you have been keeping up with the latest Sunday supplements, 
you are well aware of the fact that psychologists can now tell you 
by means of a simple twenty- or fifty-item test whether or not you 
have executive ability, what kind of a neurosis you have (assuming, 
of course, that we all have one), or what kind of a woman would 
make you a happy husband (present company excepted!). St. Au- 
gustine’s “Know thyself” in fifteen minutes or less! This is, of 
course, sheer nonsense, akin to palmistry and “bump” psychology, 
or the attempt to read personality characteristics from the shape 
of the bumps on a person’s skull. 

Nor is this entirely the fault of a fickle public. Many psycholo- 
gists must share the blame for such widespread misrepresentation 
of the facts: psychologists who like to pose in their white-coated 
splendor as the only ones capable of solving the enigma of human 
personality, thus feeding their own infantile needs for recognition 
and prestige; or those who exaggerate the merits of their own par- 
ticular creations out of bitter partisanship or the simple desire to 
make a fast buck. These men are luckily a minority and belong to 
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what Allport aptly calls the slums of psychology; but they do no 
credit to the careful and painstaking work being done in this field 
by men and women of high, scientific caliber and ideals.’ 

The purpose of this paper will be amply fulfilled, if we succeed in 
stripping away some of the mumbo-jumbo which surrounds this 
movement and get at the facts: the very real accomplishments, the 
laudable purposes, the promise and the limitations of the psycho- 
logical testing of personality. 


Psychological Meaning of Personality 


But before we do, it might be well to make clear what the psy- 
chologist means when he uses the term “personality.”’ This is in it- 
self a formidable task because here especially, in an area so new to 
empirical study, the observation applies “quot capita, tot senten- 
tiae.” This being so, for the sake of brevity I am going to do some- 
thing which makes any proud empiricist blush by appealing to 
authority, in this case to a name undoubtedly pre-eminent in the 
modern field of personality study, Professor Gordon W. Allport. 
After presenting a very partial list of forty-nine definitions, Allport 
adds a fiftieth, his own: 


Personality is the dynamic organization within the individual of those 
psychophysical systems that determine his unique adjustment to his en- 
vironment.? 

Personality to the modern psychologist is first of all, then, an 
organization, a Gestalt, i.e., it must be considered an integrated 
whole, and not just the sum total of unrelated parts or traits. It is 
a dynamic organization, a “live” one, and therefore constantly shift- 
ing and changing with the further experience, growth and devel- 
opment of the individual. This implies that the entity called 
personality by the psychologist is not the same as that referred to 
by the metaphysician, and would be classified philosophically as an 


1 This is probably treason, but those who are prejudiced against the whole 
notion of personality testing will find no more scathing or forceful criticism 
of some of the methods and techniques in vogue than in any standard work 
on the subject by a reputable psychologist. Cf. Freeman, F. S., Theory and 
Practice of Psychological Testing (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1956). Also: 
Anastasi, Anne, Psychological Testing (New York: Macmillan, 1954). 

2 Allport, G. W., Personality: A Psychological Interpretation (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1951), p. 48. 
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accident rather than a substance. This is only to be expected, be- 
cause by his very methods the empirical psychologist is restricted 
to discussing what is observable by means of his measuring instru- 
ments or operations. He simply cannot reach the very essence of 
what he is studying: this is the philosopher’s domain. 

The systems in Allport’s definition which are dynamically organ- 
ized refer to “traits or groups of traits in a latent or active con- 
dition,” and include habits, needs, drives, attitudes and other more 
or less permanent dispositions within the individual. He calls them 
psychophysical systems to remind us that “personality is neither 
exclusively mental nor exclusively neural. The organization entails 
the operation of both body and mind, inextricably fused into a per- 
sonal unity.” Substitute “soul” for “mind” and you have a rather 
good approach to the Scholastic doctrine of the tertiwm quid operat- 
ing in personality and the notion of formal causality as applied to 
the solution of the mind-body problem. 

Finally, according to Allport, this dynamic organization, which is 
personality in the psychological sense, determines the individual’s 
unique adjustments to his environment. He uses this term to em- 
phasize that personality is not synonymous with behavior or mere 
activity itself, but is what lies behind specific acts and within the 
individual. He also stresses that each person’s adjustment is unique, 
in time, place, and quality and involves more than just a reaction 
to his environment, but, on the contrary, a great deal of spontane- 
ous, creative behavior towards it. 


PERSONALITY THEORIES 


In attempting to describe this dynamic organization, various au- 
thors have adopted differing viewpoints as to what the most im- 
portant systems are that make it up and as to how they interact 
to determine the behavior that we observe. These viewpoints we call 
personality theories, and in view of the complex nature of their sub- 
ject-matter, we can scarcely be surprised to discover differences of 
opinion in this field. 

It would take us much too far astray to attempt to describe any 
of these theories in detail, especially since this topic has already 
been covered in Father Fintan’s excellent paper. We will content 
ourselves instead with noting how various approaches to the de- 
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scription of personality have influenced the field of testing and 
measurement. From what has been said, however, about the psy- 
chological definition of personality, it should now be clear that the 
measurement of personality in this sense is, to some extent at least, 
quite possible, though by no means a simple matter. If we are deal- 
ing with traits, attitudes, drives, habits, and the like, we are dealing 
with observables or with what can be rather easily inferred from 
careful observation. We can immediately begin to ask such ques- 
tions as, how many and how much? to what degree in comparison 
with others or with a norm? and so on. When these questions are 
asked, quantification or measurement enters the picture. Its useful- 
ness or worth may well be open to debate, but its possibility seems 
clear. 


Personality Analysis 


To put it in its proper place, personality testing and measurement 
is actually only one of many forms of personality assessment or 
analysis, even in the field of psychology. Allport lists at least thir- 
teen other methods, which are more or less commonly used to ob- 
tain information about people, ranging from hypnotism to the 
analysis of diaries and personal correspondence, from the psychi- 
atric interview to dream analysis and the study of constitutional 
types. 

Personality analysis as such is as old as Adam. We all do it, day 
in and day out. You are probably doing it right now in relationship 
to me—trying to determine from my mannerisms, voice, mode of ex- 
pression, and other observable characteristics whether or not I am 
as much of an “oddball” as most psychologists are supposed to be. 
We do analyze people, sometimes idly and by first impressions, 
sometimes with a serious purpose in mind, arriving at our con- 
clusions only after long and careful observation, as do those, for 
example, who are charged with admitting our Franciscan clerics and 
brothers to solemn profession or ordination. 

With the growth of empirical as well as depth psychology, other 
methods for conducting this analysis were introduced. Some have 
proved of definite value; others are still the subject of much dispute 
and controversy. But, generally speaking, these other methods in- 
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volve a considerable expenditure of time, energy, and sometimes 
money to be really thorough and effective. 


The First Personality Test 


Personality testing, like many another scientific invention, was 
developed in answer to a specific and rather critical need, the need 
to circumvent the deficiencies of current methods of analysis in a 
situation calling for economy of time and energy. The situation was 
World War I and our entrance into it. Suddenly, and without much 
preparation, hundreds of thousands of civilians were drafted into 
military service, trained as rapidly as possible and rushed overseas. 
Some way had to be devised to screen out those who were emotion- 
ally totally unfit for military service or combat. Complete psychi- 
atric interviewing of all draftees would have been costly and highly 
impractical. Psychologists were called in to study the problem; and, 
in 1918, R. 8S. Woodworth came forward with the Woodworth Per- 
sonal Data Sheet, which has been called by some the “granddaddy”’ 
of all personality tests.* It was essentially an attempt to standardize 
a psychiatric interview and to adapt the procedure to mass testing. 
In its final form, after the application of current standardization 
methods, it consisted of one hundred and sixteen items descriptive 
of severely neurotic behavior. Questions were phrased in such a way 
that they had to be answered “yes” or “no” by the recruits, and the 
number of items answered in a neurotic direction were compared 
to norms made available by the standardization process. It was 
crude, but effective enough under the circumstances in weeding out 
the worst misfits. 

Its limited success set the stage for the development of many 
similar tests for civilian as well as military use, and for many years 
this type of inventory represented the principal instrument avail- 
able in the field of personality measurement. 

In all truth, then, it can be said that the standardized test of 
personality was developed as a shortcut method for obtaining in- 
formation about people when such information was needed and 
other methods of obtaining it were uneconomical. We might add to 
that “and too subjective,” since very early in the testing movement 


3 Woodworth, R. S., Personal Data Sheet (Chicago: Stoelting, 1918). 
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it was optimistically hoped that such tests would be more scientific 
and objective in their results than methods such as dream analysis, 
free association, or first impressions. To what extent this hope was 
realized we shall try to estimate later. 


Classification of Tests 


It is now time to turn our attention to the main types of person- 
ality tests that have arisen since Woodworth’s pioneer effort and to 
attempt a brief evaluation of their contribution and worth. Many 
classifications are possible and have been made, but for purposes of 
convenience we shall arbitrarily divide personality tests into three 
main types: behavior studies, self-report techniques, and projective 
methods, and consider each in turn. 


Behavior Studies 


Behavior studies strictly so-called are what a biologist would 
term ecological in character. The ideal is to observe individuals 
acting as freely as possible in their normal environment and to 
make as scientific a record as possible of their actions, reactions, 
and interactions with others. The behavior of the subject is studied 
directly, and if possible without his awareness, by a team of trained 
observers; or indirectly by means of sound tapes and movies, or a 
written report which is as complete as possible. 

This procedure is obviously very costly in time and personnel. 
The mountains of data thus accumulated must be carefully sifted 
for relevant information. It is here that a large and bothersome sub- 
jective element enters the picture. Who is to determine what re- 
actions are important, and on what grounds? How do you go about 
quantifying such a heterogeneous mass of stimuli and responses? To 
be truly accurate and representative of an individual’s personality, 
such studies should extend over a period of years—an impossible 
task! If simply a day or two out of a person’s whole life is chosen 
for study, how can we say that this sample of behavior is truly 
significant in terms of the individual’s total life pattern? 

Several methods have been devised in an attempt to skirt around 
these difficulties, but none has been spared severe criticism from the 
viewpoint of scientific objectivity. To illustrate with one example: 
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time-sampling studies have been made with nursery children as 
subjects, and a particular personality trait such as aggressiveness or 
submissiveness, introversion or extroversion, as the object. The 
children are observed for five minutes out of every hour for a period 
of a week or two, and their reactions meticulously recorded. A count 
is then made of the number of aggressive reactions each child has 
manifested. But what is an “aggressive reaction,’ and can you 
simply count them up without reference to the degree or quality of 
the hostility which is shown? Even if an attempt is made to rate 
the type of hostility, who is to say that giving another little boy a 
hot-foot is a more aggressive act than “snitching” on him to the 
teacher? 


Critical Situation Studies 


In view of these and similar difficulties, attempts have been made 
to introduce better experimental control into such behavior studies 
by setting up situations in advance to which the subject must re- 
spond. How much distortion results in an individual’s normal or 
usual behavior pattern from the fact that he knows the situation 
is artificial and that he is being observed is a matter of considerable 
debate. 

A striking example of this method can be found in accounts of 
the studies conducted during World War II by psychologists of the 
Office of Strategic Services concerning the evaluation of men from 
all fields of civilian and military life for espionage work.* Candi- 
dates were subjected to three days of intensive observation by staff 
psychologists through tests of capacity, interviews, discussion groups, 
and critical situation tests. An attempt was made to predict their 
leadership ability, initiative, reaction to authority, cooperation with 
others, and further variables thought to be important in the psy- 
chological make-up of a good espionage agent. For example, sub- 
jects would be given twelve minutes to produce a cover story for 
being caught in a government office at nine p.m. examining classified 
documents; or be told to build a simplified wooden structure and 
then treated to a barrage of heckling and “gold-bricking” behavior 
by the subordinates placed under their “command.” 


40. 8S. S. Assessment Staff, Assessment of Men: Selection of Personnel for 
the Office of Strategic Services (New York: Rinehart, 1948). 
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Unfortunately, follow-up studies to determine the accuracy of 
prediction proved almost impossible to carry out, and it remains 
questionable just how effective these techniques proved to be. A 
similar study conducted after the war at the University of Michi- 
gan, which attempted to predict how well a group of candidates for 
clinical psychology courses throughout the country would do, also 
proved inconclusive in its results. A key question in all such studies 
is the choice of a criterion by which to measure the accuracy of 
prediction. Is a man a good espionage agent simply because he is 
never caught, or is a person a good clinical psychologist just be- 
cause he manages to get his Ph.D. from some University? It seems 
valid to say that such studies must be conducted, if only for the 
purpose of amassing valuable raw data about personality factors 
and variables, but much work must yet be done to remove the dif- 
ficulties involved in quantification of the variables, objectivity of 
observation, and selection of truly valid criteria. 


Rating Scales 


A much-used form of behavior study with which we are all fa- 
miliar is the rating scale, which is simply a formalized device for 
making personality evaluations. Such scales allow us to translate 
our impressions of a person into quantitative terms. We can thus 
assign the number “5” to a person whom we rate as “very honest,” 
as opposed to the number “1” for the “very dishonest” individual, 
utilizing the intervening numbers to describe the continuum which 
les between these extremes. Such a technique has proved quite use- 
ful where the observers have been sharp and well-trained. 

The most common objectivity-destroying errors that have entered 
into this form of personality measurement are the “halo-effect” and 
the “generosity-error.” The items which are rated are themselves 
liable at times to lead to a kind of halo-effect in reverse. If, for ex- 
ample, a judge is asked to rate a subject first on the item of honesty 
and decides that said subject is really a rather untrustworthy per- 
son, this judgment may well affect later ones and cast a shadow 
over the unlucky one being evaluated. Generosity-errors have been 
commonly found when judges felt they had little or no information 
to go on when rating a particular individual on a series of items. 
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Careful training of judges helps considerably to reduce the likeli- 
hood of such errors. 

Lazarus and Shaffer provide the following useful rules for mini- 
mizing error in the use of rating scales:® 

1) There should be only a limited number of characteristics to 
be rated. As the list grows in length, less serious consideration is 
given to the items still to be rated. 

2) For better reliability, judges should specify on which items 
they feel competent to rate the subject. 

3) A scale should be used rather than a simple “yes” or “no” 
rating. A five- or seven-point scale seems desirable. 

4) The traits must be clearly defined, and judges should reach 
agreement on the meaning of terms used. The ambiguity which may 
otherwise prevail can lead to considerable error and discrepancy in 
scoring. 

It might be of interest to note at this time that a colleague of 
mine at Catholic University, Rev. Eugene Kennedy, M.M.., has re- 
cently completed a study in which he found that the best predictor 
of whether a seminarian (at the college level) would persevere in 
the Maryknoll Seminary or drop out was the rating given a boy 
after one year by the Rector.® Personality, interest, and intelligence 
tests proved poor predictors in comparison. This does not mean that 
they lack usefulness: they can be of considerable aid in determining 
intellectual capacity for further study, emotional fitness, and the 
like. Father Kennedy’s study made no distinction between drop- 
outs who could be judged to be emotionally disturbed or intellec- 
tually incapable and those who, without these defects, simply 
decided they had no vocation. His findings, however, do give a 
boost to the time-honored use of rating scales and open an interest- 
ing area for further study and cross-validation. 


Self-Report Techniques 


Self-report techniques are, basically, standardized interviews, as 
was pointed out in our discussion of the progenitor of all personality 


3 Shaffer, G. W., and Lazarus, R. 8., Fundamental Concepts in Clinical Psy- 
chology (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952), p. 217. 

6 Kennedy, Eugene, M.M., Unpublished Master’s dissertation (The Catholic 
University of America, 1958). 
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tests, the Woodworth Personal Data Sheet. The questionnaire 
method is generally employed: subjects are requested to answer 
items of presumably psychological significance with a simple “yes,” 
“no,” or “I don’t know,” or in some instances are forced to make a 
choice among several alternatives. The scores obtained are then 
interpreted according to norms derived from populations which pos- 
sess the particular traits being tested for, as determined by other 
methods. 

Amazing as it may seem, there are apparently a number of psy- 
chologists who still think it possible to translate human personality 
into a simple, single test or series of scores, even though such scores 
are based on what a person is willing to say about himself! Since 
Woodworth’s first attempt, such self-report techniques have by tar 
dominated the psychological testing market: someone has estimated 
that there are well over five hundred of them now available. There 
are tremendous variations in the amount and quality of research and 
standardization which have gone into most of them, and there is a 
great deal of overlap in the aims and objectives for which they have 
been created. 

Three major “virtues” account for their great popularity: econ- 
omy, simplicity and objectivity. The first point is certainly ap- 
plicable—they are quite economical of time and expense compared 
to a series of psychiatric interviews or an exhaustive and exhaust- 
ing behavior study, but their seeming simplicity and objectivity are 
often misleading. It is true that they are generally easy to adminis- 
ter and score, but this apparent simplicity has in fact led to ex- 
tensive misuse by the untrained, who think they are making 
appropriate and sophisticated observations about the psychological 
make-up of their victims. 

The attainment of greater objectivity in the measurement of 
personality has long been the bright hope of the advocates of the 
self-report technique, many of whom are behaviorists who have 
little sympathy with the more dynamic approach to be discussed 
later. But the very fact that such tests are self-reports militates 
against the possibility of such a hope ever being realized. Nemo 
judex in causa sua remains ag valid an axiom of human behavior 
today as it ever was. 
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Much more could be said on this subject and indeed has been 
said, but we shall again content ourselves with listing just a few 
of the limitations of such tests which have been pointed out from 
time to time: 

1) Transparency of meaning of many of the items: any alert 
subject is going to duck or hedge when he runs across items of ob- 
vious negative implication, such as “do you often feel as though 
there were a tight band around your head?”, “do you have frequent 
nightmares?”, “do you constantly feel that other people are staring 
at you?”—especially if he has reason to worry about how the test 
results will be used. 

2) Dependence on the subject’s knowledge of himself: this is a 
naive procedure at best. 

3) The threatening nature of the forced-choice technique: tests 
which use this method are often answered in an irritable and hap- 
hazard way by subjects who balk at stating, for example, that they 
love their father more than their mother. 

4) Literacy requirement: this is sometimes simply not met by 
some subjects. Psychologists during the first World War were 
amazed at the number of men who had spent some time in a mental 
hospital, only to discover later that few of the subjects understood 
the difference between a mental and general hospital! 

5) The fallacy of assuming that all people have the same psy- 
chological reasons for making similar responses: a test will assume, 
for example,—and with some Justification in terms of statistical 
probability—that a person who takes a front seat at church or at an 
entertainment should receive a plus score for “ascendance.” But the 
fact of the matter is that this person may seek a front seat not be- 
cause he is ascendant, but simply because he is hard of hearing. As 
Allport states: “At the level of personality it can not be said with 
certainty that the same symptoms in two people indicate the same 
trait, nor that different responses necessarily indicate different 
traits. All mental tests fail to allow sufficiently for an individual 
interpretation of cause and effect sequences.” 

Studies of the validity of such tests as quantitative predictive 


7 Allport, G. W., op. cit., p. 449. 
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devices have produced extremely forlorn results, and the current 
literature on the subject reflects complete disagreement and con- 
tradiction.s However, if used with caution and skill by trained 
specialists, they do have their uses as ice-breakers for a more sig- 
nificant interview,.or as rough screening devices for rather large 
groups in terms of personality, interests, or attitudes. 

Of them all, the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
seems to be the best.® The evidence for its validity is more encour- 
aging, and the four error scales, incorporated into the test to check 
whether a subject is giving an honest and consistent appraisal of 
himself, are a step in the right direction. But even here there is 
considerable overlap among the scales, and the psychiatric categories 
concerning which the test is supposed to give information are not 
so clear-cut and discriminative as their names suggest (hysteria, 
hypochondriasis, schizophrenia, depression, etc.). 

The present author has found in using this test with seminarians 
that those whom it does represent as rather far beyond the normal 
limits in two or more categories almost invariably do suffer from 
some severe emotional disturbance, as revealed by further investi- 
gation, but that the test does “miss” some who are just as badly 
disturbed. 


Interest Scales 


Most interest as well as attitude tests fall under the general 
classification of self-report techniques. Among the many interest 
scales on the market, most is known, in terms of validity and re- 
liability, about the Strong Vocational Interest Blank?® and the 
Kuder Vocational Preference Record.'t These have been found to 
be quite useful in college and vocational guidance settings, and 
though they suffer from the same drawbacks as other self-report 
tests, the criticism leveled against them is less intense, since their 
~ 8 Ellis, A., “The Validity of Personality Questionnaires,’ Psychological 
Bulletin, Vol. 43 (1946), pp. 385-440, inter alios. 

9 Hathaway, S. R., and Mckinley, J. C., Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (New York: Psychological Corporation, 1951). 

10 Strong, E. K., Jr., Vocational Interest Blank (Stanford University, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1951). 


11 Kuder, G. F., Kuder Preference Record—Vocational (Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1953). 
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content is generally far less threatening to the testee than a person- 
ality inventory usually is. 


Summary 


In general, then, it can be said that self-report techniques, or 
paper-and-pencil tests as they are sometimes called, sacrifice a 
great deal of validity for purposes of economy and simplicity. The 
information obtained from them is usually superficial and often 
biassed. They have their limited uses, but should be employed only 
by those who have special training in the intricate norms of good 
test standardization. 


PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


No other approach to the measurement of personality has evoked 
such widespread interest and attention among psychologists and 
the general public alike as the projective technique. Some of the 
most important tests used in modern psychological practice fall 
under this category, and the literature on the subject in quite volu- 
minous.?” 


Theoretical Background 


Projective techniques are the product of dynamic or depth psy- 
chology, which lays much stress on the role of unconscious proc- 
esses in influencing human behavior. Depth psychologists, unlike the 
behaviorists, are less interested in the observable motor responses 
which people make than in the processes of need, drive, motivation, 
or defense which can be inferred from such responses and which 
determine or influence them. 

Although projective tests did not spring directly from the con- 
structs of early psychoanalysts, they received their main initial 
impetus from psychoanalytic ideas. However, recent laboratory 
findings concerning the relationship which exists between motiva- 
tion or other personality variables and the perceptual or imaginal 

12 Cf, Bell, J. E., Projective Techniques (New York: Longmans, Green, 


1948). Also: Anderson, H. H., and Anderson, Gladys L., An Introduction to 
Projective Techniques (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951). 
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processes have accelerated the interest in this field and added some 
much-needed confirmation of its basic postulates. 


Meaning of Projection 


The concept of, projection has unfortunately acquired many 
meanings. In its earliest Freudian form it could be defined as the 
ascription of feelings and qualities of one’s own self to other people, 
primarily as a defensive measure, without the subject’s being aware 
of doing so. Thus, in the last stage of the complicated paranoid re- 
action, “I hate him” becomes “he hates me,” on the assumption 
that it is more tolerable to the ego to believe this than to face up 
to its own forbidden feelings. 

However, as used by modern test theorists, projection has taken 
on a much broader meaning. It seems to refer to anything of a per- 
sonal or subjective nature that a subject reads into the test material 
before him, consciously or unconsciously, desirable to the subject 
or undesirable. 

An example may help to clarify matters at this point. One of the 
most popular and best-known of the projective techniques is the 
Rorschach Psychodiagnostic Test, the famous “ink-blot” test, de- 
vised by the Swiss psychiatrist Herman Rorschach around 1921.7° 
In this test, the subject is presented with a standardized series of 
ten cards containing pictures of rather amorphous but symmetrical 
ink-blots, five achromatic, and five containing color. The testee is 
simply requested to tell the examiner what the cards “look like” to 
him—what he “sees” in them. Now the stimuli are themselves quite 
ambiguous for the most part, so the assumption is that whatever 
the subject sees in them will have to be determined primarily by 
inner, private meanings developed from his own personal experi- 
ences, imagination, needs, wishes, and the like. 

After all, it is argued, the cards themselves are only ink-blots. 
If you or I discern in them people, animals, moving objects, beau- 
tiful landscapes, and the like, it must be because we are drawing 
on associations which are personal in nature, and quite meaningful 
and important, too, because they come so quickly to the surface. It 
does seem reasonable, on the face of it, that a person who sees pri- 


13 Rorschach, H., Psychodiagnostics (Berne: Huber, 1921). (U.S. distributor, 
Grune & Stratton.) 
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marily a procession of horrible, grotesque, frightening figures en- 
gaged in violence and literally dripping with blood is likely to be 
quite emotionally disturbed in comparison to the subject who sees 
nothing but pleasant, attractive, cheerful objects and situations. It 
is felt, therefore, that a psychologist, armed with considerable 
knowledge and experience of how and why people react the way 
they do, and also steeped in information concerning the responses 
of different kinds of people to the test, can tell a great deal about 
the personality structure and dynamics of a given subject. 


Experimental Findings 


Recent laboratory studies on the relationship between personality 
variables and perceptual and imaginal behavior in the presence of 
ambiguous stimuli have served to strengthen the postulates under- 
lying the use of projective techniques.’* By giving us considerable 
information concerning the wide individual differences which exist 
in the way people perceive objects not clearly recognizable or well- 
defined, these studies have led to what has been called the “New 
Look” in the psychology of perception or, perhaps we should say, 
misperception. Let me give just one or two examples from a rich and 
varied series of studies. Sanford discovered that hungry children 
more often tend to interpret ambiguous stimuli as food-objects than 
children who have just gotten up from a good meal. Others have dis- 
covered that poor children reproduce drawings of coins and toys 
on a much larger scale than do children who have never wanted for 
either. Adults have been found to recognize words which have little 
or no emotional overtones at much lower thresholds of illumination 
than words which have considerably unfavorable emotional impli- 
cations to them, a phenomenon called ‘‘perceptual defense.” 

In general, these studies show a decided relationship between per- 
sonality variables and the way a person perceives or interprets 
need-related stimuli when they are made somewhat ambiguous by 
rapid presentation or poor illumination. 

Eriksen and Lazarus, among others, have related these studies 
directly to projective tests.1° In a 1952 experiment, they found evi- 

14 Cf. Journal of Personality, Vol. 18 (1949), nos. 1 & 2, for a good series 


of articles on this subject. 
15 Cf. Shaffer, G. W., and Lazarus, R.S., op. cit. 
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dence that failure to see certain kinds of percepts which are gener- 
ally quite popular on the Rorschach test often indicates that the 
percept in question has threatening or emotional implications for a 
subject. They conclude that a subject’s interpretations of the ink- 
blots are guided directly by his needs to recognize or to avoid cer- 
tain emotional material. 


Advantages 


The greatest advantage of projective techniques lies in the fact 
that it is difficult for the subject to bias his responses, if he is un- 
familiar with the way the test is scored or evaluated. Fosberg dem- 
onstrated by experiment that reactions to the Rorschach by naive 
subjects were not notably altered even when the subject was re- 
quested to make as “bad” a response as possible.*® Another im- 
portant advantage is that they make possible the study of 
unconscious or unverbalized processes within the individual. It is 
often simply impossible to get at the hidden needs and sources of 
threat to an individual in a direct way by the questionnaire or in- 
terview method. Subjects are simply not completely aware them- 
selves of the deeper wellsprings of their behavior or cannot verbalize 
them accurately if they are. Prolonged analysis by free-association 
techniques, hypnosis, or similar methods is often costly and im- 
practical, but by means of projective techniques it is often possible 
to make educated guesses about the bases of emotional problems 
when a more direct study would be difficult or impossible. 

However, this is not to say that projective techniques are as yet 
the answer to the psychologist’s prayer for a good, reliable, valid 
personality test. There are many objections which must still be 
resolved before it can be said that we have the perfect scientific 
tool for personality measurement. Perhaps they can never be com- 
pletely resolved, but before considering this point, it might be well 
to give a brief survey of the many types of projective tests currently 
in vogue. 


Classification of Projective Tests 


Projective tests can be classified in many ways, but one of the 


16 Fosberg, I. A., “Rorschach Reactions under Varied Instructions,” Ror- 
schach Research Exchange, Vol. 3 (1938), pp. 12-38. 
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more useful is provided by Lawrence Frank (who, incidentally, was 
the first to apply the term “projective technique” to this form of 
personality measurement) .’? He provides a classification according 
to the functional use of tests, or, better, according to the method 
by which they elicit “projections” from the subject of his inner 
states and feelings upon the materials employed. 

1) Constitutive method: with these tests, the subject imposes a 
structure on a previously unstructured medium, e.g., modeling clay. 
This category would also include expressive tests; the subject is 
told to draw human figures or other objects on blank sheets of 
paper or is given finger-paints and allowed to paint whatever ap- 
peals to him. In all cases, the material with which he works is at 
first completely amorphous. 

2) Interpretative method: the subject expresses or describes what 
a more or less ambiguous stimulus-situation means to him. The 
Rorschach test previously described is a good illustration of this 
method. Another very popular form is the Thematic Apperception 
Test, developed by Murray and Morgan.'* The materials consist of 
nineteen cards containing vague pictures in black and white and 
one blank card. The subject is asked to make up a story to fit each 
picture, telling what has led up to the event shown, describing what 
is happening at the moment as well as how the characters feel, and 
giving the outcome. In the case of the blank card, the subject is in- 
structed to imagine some picture on the card, describe it, and then 
tell a story about it. The Szondi Test,’® the Rosenzweig Picture- 
Frustration Study,?° the Blacky Test,?’ the Four-Picture Test,*° 
and many others fall under this category. 

3) Cathartic method: tests of this type are used for discharge of 


17 Frank, L., “Projective Methods for Study of Personality,” Journal of 
Psychology, Vol. 8 (1939). 

18 Murray, H. A., Thematic Apperception Test (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1943). 

19 Cf. Buros, O. K. (Ed.), The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook 
(Highland Park, N.J.: Gryphon Press, 1953), no. 1384. Also: Deri, Susan K., 
Introduction to the Szondi Test (New York: Grune & Stratton, 1949). 

20 Rosenzweig, S., Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study. Revised Form for 
Adults (St. Louis, Mo.: Author, 1947). 

21 Blum, G. S., The Blacky Pictures: A Technique for the Exploration of 
Personality Dynamics (New York: Psychological Corporation, 1950). 

22Tennep, D. J. van, Four-Picture Test (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1948). 
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emotion or affect, and could really be called therapeutic devices. 
They would include psychodrama, in which subjects are encouraged 
to act out emotional situations with others, assuming various roles 
and thus widening their own perception of the factors involved. 
The various play-techniques so often effectively employed in child- 
guidance clinics provide another illustration of this method. 

4) Constructive method: here the subject is called upon to or- 
ganize or arrange materials according to his own concepts. The 
Mosaic Test,?? the Make-a-Picture-Story technique,’ and the 
World Test?® are rather common examples of this method. In the 
last-mentioned, the materials consist of a large number of miniature 
pieces, from 150 to 300 in different forms, including houses, people, 
animals, bridges, trees, cars, fences, and other common objects 
which might be found outdoors. The subject is told to construct 
whatever he would like, using a large table top or a wooden tray 
as a base. The responses can be evaluated and scored in a number 
of ways. According to one system, the world constructions are de- 
scribed in reference to certain major characteristics believed to be 
associated with different types of emotional disorders. Thus the 
examiner observes whether the subject’s world is “empty” (con- 
taining fewer than fifty elements), limited in variety of elements 
used, unpopulated, closed or fenced in, composed of rigidly arranged 
rows of items, disorganized and chaotic; or aggressive (e.g., con- 
taining soldiers or weapons, or portraying shooting, accidents, kill- 
ing and the like). 

Two of the oldest projective techniques in the field are rather 
hard to classify, though perhaps they could be included under the 
interpretative method. The very first projective technique is the 
word-association test. Employed experimentally by Galton as early 
as 1879, it was first used extensively for clinical diagnosis by Carl 
Jung, the famous psychiatrist, in the early 1900’s. A later adapta- 
tion, the Kent-Rosanoff Free Association Test,?° attempted to uti- 

23 Lowenfeld, Margaret, The Mosaic Test (New York: Psychological Cor- 
poration). 

24 Shneidman, E., Make a Picture Story (MAPS) (New York: Psychological 
Corporation, 1952). 

25 Buhler, Charlotte, The World Test (Los Angeles, Calif.: Author, 1949). 


26 Cf. Kent, Grace H., and Rosanoff, A. J., “A Study of Association in In- 
sanity,” American Journal of Insanity, Vol. 67 (1910), pp. 37-96. 
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lize completely objective scoring and statistical norms. Neutral, 
common words were used and any idiosyncratic associations care- 
fully noted and compared to frequency tables. The test has fallen 
into disuse, however, with the gradual realization that the fre- 
quency of different responses varies widely with age, socio-economic 
and educational level, regional and cultural background, and other 
factors. 

Another verbal test of the same type is the sentence-completion 
test, of which there are many forms. Typically, only the opening 
words of a sentence designed to reveal emotionally-toned responses 
are provided, the subject being required to write the ending: e.g., 
ei@tce! eye What annoys’ més no" “It Phad ty wayne 
“Women .. .,” etc. Tests of this type have received increasing at- 
tention in recent years, and though they have never been shown 
to be valuable tools of diagnosis of themselves, they have been 
found quite useful in combination with other methods. 


Evaluation 


In almost all the tests which have been mentioned, attempts have 
been made to provide that their administration, scoring, and inter- 
pretation be rendered as objective as possible. This is certainly 
commendable, but unfortunately it has not yet been attained. Until 
it is, there will necessarily remain a sizable and important sub- 
jective element in the scoring and interpretation procedures. As long 
as this remains true, a substantial part of the effectiveness of such 
tests is going to continue to depend on the experience, capability, 
and perceptiveness of the individual psychologist who uses them. 

There are still many thorny problems connected with the valida- 
tion of projective techniques, i.e., in determining whether or not 
they actually measure what they are supposed to measure and in 
the way that they are supposed to do so. Jean Walker MacFarlane 
has listed several such assumptions which have yet to be established 
with true scientific certitude:?’ 

1) We assume of all such tests that a kind of psychic deter- 
minism is involved in the subject’s response to them. His responses 
are generally considered not merely accidental, but rather specifi- 


27 MacFarlane, Jean Walker, “Problems of Validation Inherent in Projective 
Techniques,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 12 (1942). 
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cally determined by his particular personality traits. Consequently, 
since the materials are ambiguous, the subject has a wide choice 
of response, and the sample obtained is assumed to reflect the basic 
organization of his personality. This is convenient, but still ques- 
tionable. 

2) We assume as a corollary to the above that a test protocol is 
a sufficient and extensive sampling of personality to warrant mak- 
ing accurate conclusions. Many again say that this remains to be 
proved. 

3) We assume that the psychological determinants of every re- 
sponse are basic and internal to the personality organization being 
studied, i.e., we infer that practically everything revealed is part 
of basic personality structure. However, as MacFarlane points out, 
this test is given at a specific instant. How can it account for transi- 
tory states of emotion or mood, and the effect they can have on a 
given protocol? There is contradictory evidence as to the actual 
effect of experimentally induced transitory states, through the use 
of shock therapy, hypnosis, drugs, and the like. In view of this, how 
can we be sure that the emotional states revealed by our tests are 
as basic as we would like to believe? 

Some say we are getting basic elements; others that we are only 
tapping peripheral needs and ways of adapting. We do know that 
some subjects spend all their time throwing up defenses, so that all 
we get is a picture of their defense mechanisms, not a picture of 
the basic core of personality itself. 

4) Statistical and experimental workers in this field recognize 
that there may be and undoubtedly are errors of measurement in 
the tests. Clinicians seem to pay mere lip-service to this possibility. 
Very little work has been done on the factors which might make our 
diagnostic signs go up, down, or drop out entirely. Absolute pre- 
dictions are, therefore, still questionable. The difficulty here is the 
non-quantitative nature of many of our diagnostic indices—there 
is Just no way to test them in many instances. 

5) We assume that the tests are equally applicable to different 
individuals. Recent cross-cultural studies have cast considerable 
suspicion on the validity of this assumption. 

There are also problems concerning the influence of the examiner 
and the test situation itself at the time when the test is given. 
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Significant differences in test responses have been found when the 
sex of the examiner was varied. Another common problem is the fact 
that with projective techniques, more than with any other, we lack 
a standardized situation. Clinicians differ in the way that they ad- 
minister, score, and interpret the Rorschach, for example, or the 
TAT (Thematic Apperception Test). This makes it difficult, and 
at times well nigh impossible, to compare the results obtained from 
such tests in any truly scientific way. 

One could go on listing such objections, but the sample given 
should prove sufficient to indicate that a great deal of work yet re- 
mains to be done before the mere possibility of the measurement 
of personality, in Allport’s sense of the term, becomes a thoroughly 
reliable scientific actuality. Many investigators are currently hard 
at work on some of the headaches just mentioned—time alone will 
tell whether they shall succeed or fail. 

In sum, it seems justifiable to say that projective techniques offer 
excellent possibilities for exploring vital motivational patterns, 
sources of tension, individual ways of dealing with emotional con- 
flicts and the like. Many tools are available to the clinical and 
counseling psychologist, perhaps too many, but unfortunately their 
adequacy is not really well known at present. Some test-backers 
have evidenced too little willingness to experiment and modify and 
too much partisanship in touting their own creations or favorites. 
The Rorschach and Thematic Apperception Test are probably the 
best in current use because, though studies on their validity are 
still incomplete, we have at least tentative guides for administra- 
tion, scoring, and interpretation based on long study and much 
experience. 


Conclusions 


This, then, is the field of personality testing and measurement as 
it exists today: fascinating, boisterous, complicated, and in much 
turmoil. It is primarily an American field of study, though some of 
its better tools have been derived from European sources. A highly 
technical field it is, indeed, requiring skill and training to make one 
feel comfortable when confronting it; but I fail to see anything 
mysterious or magical about it. Admittedly it has suffered in repu- 
tation from early outlandish claims and pseudo-scientific mumbo- 
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jumbo—the inevitable growing pains of any scientific endeavor in 
its infancy—but, thank the Lord, the level-headed we have with 
us always, and their counsel generally prevails. 

The field of personality testing and measurement is in essence an 
ingenious attempt to do more scientifically, objectively, and eco- 
nomically what we all try to do in a subjective, intuitive way—size 
people up! I for one fail to see anything wrong with that, when 
such a course of action is morally right and sometimes even a duty. 

At this point, I am really going to go out on a controversial limb. 
It is sometimes said that psychologists with their personality tests 
are invading an area where no man has a right to tread: the inner- 
most secret depths of a man’s soul. I simply cannot see that there 
is any immediate or remote danger of that. As far as other methods 
of personality analysis are concerned, I do not feel competent to 
judge, but in the matter of personality tests I have had some limited 
but growing experience and have talked the issue over with experts 
in the field. I feel strongly, as do they, that the conclusions reached 
in a psychological report based on a Rorschach, TAT, or MMPI 
could be reached, after prolonged observation of the individual be- 
ing studied by anyone who has plenty of common sense, is un- 
biassed, and has good practical insight into what makes people tick. 

Tests can be misused; just as we can all misuse our critical facul- 
ties through rash judgment. They should not be applied indiscrimi- 
nately to all, but they do have their legitimate place. Psychological 
tests remain essentially a shortcut to help us get around the diffi- 
culties inherent in prolonged observation, but I maintain that they 
tell us nothing more about a person than could be arrived at by 
shrewd observation. The terms used in a report may sound fancier 
and more technical; but what essentially is different in saying that 
a person has “latent aggressive tendencies” than in saying that he 
is not as meek and docile as he looks; or that he is “overly depend- 
ent on others” than in calling him a clinging vine or some other 
picturesque term? What the tests may help us do is to determine 
more quickly and accurately how serious such tendencies are than 
if we wait a considerable period of time before basing such a judg- 
ment on a person’s subsequent actions. 

Who would deny us the right to make such judgments at times? 
In fact, it may even be an obligation, as when the Church demands 
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that we pass on the moral and psychological fitness of a candidate 
for Holy Orders. If tests can supplement such necessary judgments, 
I can see no moral objection to their use, provided they are sur- 
rounded by the safeguards implied in all that we have said. How- 
ever, I realize that my judgment in this matter is quite fallible and 
most sincerely submit to whatever the Church may in future decide. 

Finally, the history of the personality testing movement reveals 
that it has been essentially an effort to bridge the gap between a 
more or less subjective, intuitive approach to personality assessment 
and an objective, scientific one. The gap has not yet been spanned, 
but it has been narrowed. A good, sensible, experienced clinical or 
counseling psychologist, armed with a battery of the better per- 
sonality tests, can in a comparatively short time give you an ex- 
cellent evaluation of an individual’s personality organization, his 
tendencies, the state of his emotional health, his personal assets 
and liabilities. But the way things stand now, the psychologist 
should make sure to have a prudent intuitive and safe scientific 
approach. 


MENTAL TESTING AND MODERN VIEWS 
ON THE MIND 


Marvin M. FretHace, O.F.M. 


Like all of philosophy, mental testing begins with man’s sense 
of wonder. It is a wonder, both speculative and practical, about 
man himself and the functions that go on in and by him, and about 
man’s fellow-creatures (of every living order) and the functions 
that go on in and by them. 

The philosopher, giving in to his sense of wonder, seeks to get at 
and understand the important unchanging truth of essence in all 
things; for this he uses his methods of abstraction. The scientist, 
giving in to his sense of wonder, seeks to keep in accurate touch 
with, to know, and even to control the equally important facts of 
change; for this he uses his methods of measurement through 
quantification whenever possible. The philosopher, if he is to be 
accurate and if he is to be the complete man, must return to the 
changing world of fact to check his abstractions and then ac- 
cordingly order his understanding of the world of singular facts. 
The scientist, if he is to be the complete man, must go from the 
realm of fact to the realm of law and theory, even to the world of 
philosophy, if he is to satisfy his own and other’s human thirst for 
the overall implications of his assessed facts in the world’s entirety. 

We, like all men, are part philosopher, part scientist. If we are 
truly Franciscan educators, this should be all the more true. Keep- 
ing both parts active, then, but stressing for the moment the “scien- 
tist in us,” let us examine mental testing. The scientist in us will 
be both theoretician and practitioner. He will seek to know what 
man is and what man does, but in terms of “function,” i.e., “what 
goes on here and now?” He will also seek to apply this knowledge 
in terms of prediction of function, i.e., “what is going to happen 
here?”; and in terms of control of function, i.e., “what can I do 
about it?” 
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First of all, what do we mean by the “mental” in “mental test- 
ing”? Often enough we tend to equate the term with “intelligence.” 
This is not quite an accurate understanding; it is too narrow. More 
rightly, this means the entire mental life of the individual, all of 
those functions differmg from and higher than the purely physio- 
logical functions. Hence ‘mental testing” involves the inferential 
assessment of intelligence, affect, and conation, through the direct 
measurement of functions (behaviors) arising from these powers. 
Obviously, I am here embracing for my own part a tri-partite view 
of the higher functions of man and some sort of tripartite view of 
the human principle of life, the soul in its powers. I feel there is 
certainly basis in both the scientific assessment of behavior and 
the philosophical reflections on behavior and experience to warrant 
such a stand in opposition to the classical Greek-based “two-factor” 
view of man’s higher operations and powers. More will be said of 
this in the course of this paper, but in the main I wish to state my 
position here rather than to defend it—a task of considerable mag- 
nitude and beyond my purposes in this paper. 

The term ‘mental life” or “mental functions,” while not perfect, 
is probably the safest, most general term available to cover all these 
functions and to distinguish them as a group from the purely physi- 
ological functions. It avoids more of the implications of narrower 
terms, such as “intellectual life,’ and of emotionally-loaded terms 
like “spiritual functions.” 


Scope of Treatment 


The main content of this paper will concern itself with intelli- 
gence testing; testing of other factors, affect, and conation, will be 
handled, no doubt, under the heading of “personality testing.” 
These latter two are, indeed, generally grouped under the term 
“motivational factors.” 

It will be of value, however, first to enlarge a bit upon a point 
made in reference to “mental testing” in the broader sense (meas- 
urement of all factors of mental life) which I have just given it. 

Scientific studies seeking to identify the elements entering into 
scholastic success, business success, moral success, and a host of 
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other fields of mental endeavor, have consistently shown intelli- 
gence to be only one factor in the results. The other factors are 
generally termed “motivational factors.” 

There have been other studies, usually involving the statistical 
technique of factor analysis, which seem to indicate in the com- 
plexus of “motivational factors” two major and somewhat inde- 
pendent underlying factors. These may be termed “conation” and 
“affect.” They show up indirectly in the study by Rev. Dunstan 
Wack, O.S.B., on the character of conscience.' Beside the strictly 
intellectual element or factor, there is some evidence of two other 
facts—moral consciousness (the affect factor) and moral conscience 
(the conative factor) .? 

Of what use is this to us as philosophers? It is both suggestive 
and supportive. It suggests that in our common-sense, or introspec- 
tive, or philosophical analysis of the facts of experience, we may 
have overlooked something and failed in our consequent abstrac- 
tions to complete our picture of the essentials. It swpports our timid 
souls as we re-examine our traditional, Greek-derived opinion on 
the number and nature of mental functions or faculties, with its 
hoary weight of authority, and try to determine anew the more 
proper classification and type of distinctions between mental func- 
tions. 

Lectors of Philosophical Psychology will undoubtedly remember 
well the differing positions on the two-fold and three-fold division 
of mental functions. 

This is a field that will receive more attention in statistical 
studies. It is likewise a field or position receiving more attention 
among some contemporary thinkers. Dietrich von Hildebrand is a 
handy and outstanding case in point.’ It would also seem to be most 
fitting and in the best Franciscan tradition for the philosophers 
among us to study the area. It is appropriate to the flexibility and 
constant modernity of the Franciscan spirit. It finds a somewhat 
limited but encouraging voice from the past in St. Anselm, it seems, 


1 Wack, O.'S.B., Dunstan, J., A Psychological Study of Conscience (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Catholic University Press, 1952). 

2 That a factor be affective need not imply that it is sensory. 

3Von Hildebrand, Dietrich, “The Role of Affectivity in Morality,’ Proc. 
of the Amer. Cath. Phil. Assoc., XXXII, pp. 85-95. 
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and in St. Bonaventure (in his discussion of conscience, for ex- 
ample) .* 


Meaning of Intelligence 


Of more direct import for us as educators, however, is the testing 
of the individual and narrower functions of mental life: cognition, 
affect, conation. None can be entirely omitted from any act, of 
course. This discussion, however, can be so limited. 

Immediately we run into trouble with the word “intelligence”’— 
what does it mean? The word has different meanings from person 
to person, different meanings at times for the same person, as either 
starting-point (in theory or practice) or context change. As long 
as we are dealing here with the scientist’s efforts (in testing), let 
us use and examine the language of the scientist. 

Two more common notions gradually filter through the mass of 
definitions or descriptions given by the varying psychologists. The 
first might be termed “abstract intelligence.” It has been defined by 
Henry F. Garrett as “the abilities demanded in the solution of 
problems which require comprehension and use of symbols.”° The 
word “symbol” becomes all-important here. It means words, num- 
bers, diagrams, equations, and formulae representing ideas and re- 
lationships. It would be opposed to the concept of “sign” which can 
be purely sensory and a cue (animals can use signs, not symbols). 

The second notion of intelligence would be broader and roughly 
equivalent with “problem-solving” of any kind; for example: the 
ability of an organism to acquire from its own experience new 
modes of behavior, which in general operate to enhance the likeli- 
hood of survival. Under such a definition or description, we may 
well—I even dare say we should—accept the term “animal intelli- 
gence.” For certainly, animals “learn” in this sense, modify their 
behavior, recognize similarities-in-the-concrete and even relation- 
ships-in-the-concrete as long as these are of the sensory order 
(and not negative in character) .® 

4 St. Bonaventure, Op. Omnia, II, II Sent., d. 39, art. IT. 

5 Garrett, H. F., “A developmental theory of intelligence,’ Amer. Psych., 
1:9, pp. 372-378. 


6 Rensch, B., “The Intelligence of Elephants,” Scientific American, 196:2 
(1957), p. 49. 
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If this usage offends our philosophical sensibilities, we can con- 
sole ourselves by restricting the use of the term “intellect” to denote 
the cognitive powers of man not found in animals. If we are real- 
istically to take the de facto meaning-in-use of the term “intelli- 
gence” today, however, we must see it, at times, in this broader 
sense. We must likewise remember the two possible meanings even 
among the scientific psychologists as we read their works. Both 
meanings are implied here when we speak of “intelligence testing.” 
Note, for example, the use of terms like “space reasoning” or ‘‘spa- 
tial intelligence” on some of our better intelligence tests.’ 

Older psychological schools were much interested in the nature 
of intelligence and mental powers; the interest in intelligence and 
mental powers was given new impetus by the whole testing move- 
ment which began at the practical level of testing for school in- 
telligence. A new impetus is being felt today through interest in 
the different operations of intelligence at the higher, more abstract 
level. It is good to be aware of these, for, they invariably filter down 
to affect us all. 

Most of us, through philosophy, or through the history of educa- 
tion, are acquainted with the manner in which past theories of 
intelligence, or intellect, have affected educational theory and prac- 
tice. The associationists conceived of the mind as a receptive 
tabula rasa: education then became a stamping-in process through 
exposure to as many stimuli as possible. Development was through 
the accumulation of as many spatially and temporally related as- 
sociations or linkages as possible. Self-activity and goal-directedness 
were minimized. 

The mental powers or faculty psychology school (which reached 
its extreme in the bump-reading phrenologists) saw the mind as 
constituted of really separate mental powers, each trained through 
appropriate mental exercise (the “formal disciplines”). Education 
was to produce the trained mind; if the training matter just hap- 
pened to be useful, so much the better. 

Each of these theories, and others, still enters our cultural her- 
itage; among the others, the theories of stimulus-response psy- 
chology (drilling), behaviorism (conditioning), and Gestaltism 
(study “wholes” in the head!). The influence is not all baneful. 


7E.g., Science Research Associates’ “Primary Mental Abilities Test.” 
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Each of these views had enough of the good and the true and the 
beautiful in it to have invited sincere students, though not enough 
to keep all of them or to win all men completely. 

Of greater impact, or at least of eventual import, for our modern 
view of man, however, has been the reopening of the whole question 
of intelligence, its nature and measurement, growth and develop- 
ment, through the modern testing movement. 


Historical Summary 


The history of the modern intelligence testing movement may be 
summed up somewhat as follows. An individual or group is faced 
with a practical problem of identifying and quantifying ability at 
problem-solving. On the basis of a common-sense understanding of 
the nature of the ability, which serves as a preliminary definition 
and “search model,” items thought to be typical of the ability are 
selected as sample test items. The results from the administration 
of such items to subjects are used for prediction. If the predictions 
are good, prove out, all is well. In so far as they are not (and that 
was quite often the case), either the items must be changed to be 
more representative of the ability (and of that ability alone), or 
the common-sense concept and search model of the ability must be 
refined, and new items chosen accordingly. The new test form and 
items the again used, predictions are made from the results, and the 
success resulting from prediction is measured. And perhaps the 
cycle begins again. Each time we know better what we want and 
we look for it more carefully in the right places. The importance of 
the statistical analysis of test prediction-success (over chance re- 
sults) and the part each item plays in this success are apparent. 
The manner in which it often leads to the redefinition of the ability 
has led at least one author to speak of the “statistical concept of 
intelligence.’’® 

Let me try to clarify and exemplify by historical cases. 

Alfred Binet, one of the founders of the modern testing move- 
ment, was faced with a practical problem of education: how to 
accommodate school subjects and methods to the capacities of re- 
tarded children. Hence he needed some notion and measure of 


8 Bischof, L. J., Intelligence: Statistical Conceptions of Its Nature (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1954). 
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the educability (learning-level, problem-solving ability) of these 
youngsters. On the basis of his notion of intelligence, then, he de- 
veloped an instrument (and a good one) for measuring educability. 
He came up with a single index of intelligence, the MA or Mental 
Age, that under Wilhelm Stern became the IQ (Intelligence Quo- 
tient). (Binet conceived of intelligence as: 1) the ability to take 
and maintain a definite direction in action; 2) the capacity to make 
adjustments in a plan of action to overcome obstacles and achieve 
a goal; and 3) the power of self-criticism. His test items were 
chosen in accord with this notion.) 

This single index of problem-solving ability did not long suffice, 
however. First of all, predictions of success made from it were per- 
haps valid enough for the original school setting, though even here 
it had its limitations. It certainly did not, however, cover all prob- 
lem-solving areas. It did not predict sufficiently well all problem- 
solving successes and failures. Perhaps the original concept of 
intelligence was then insufficient. 

The next step was made by men like Charles Spearman, a mathe- 
matician, who became interested in human intelligence. Spearman, 
on the basis of his observations and then his statistical studies, 
developed a two-factor theory of intelligence. The first factor, a 
“oe” factor, or “general capacity of intelligence’ was probably our 
“abstract intelligence.” The other factor—the “s” factor, or “spe- 
cific factor,” actually any one of five specific-group-intelligences, 
namely, verbal ability, numerical ability, mechanical ability, at- 
tention, imagination. Possibly a sixth, mental speed, could be added. 

On the basis of the statistical studies, then, the notion of intelli- 
gence was refined. On the basis of the new notion of intelligence, 
the tests and indices of intelligence were changed or refined. Pre- 
diction became more accurate. The conclusion was: “there must be 
something real there; it works.” Is this useless pragmatism, or are 
we checking our notions against facts? Is it not helpful to clarify 
our common-sense notion through the more careful examination of 
“function,” of “what actually happens”? 


Thorndike and Thurstone 


Thorndike, in his early studies of the inter-relations of school 
grades, decided that there was no general factor of intelligence at 
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all, only a multitude of highly specific procedures (eventually re- 
ducible, most probably, to neurological processes). It is now rather 
generally recognized that his studies were at fault, though some 
of the educational practices resulting from them go on. 

Finally, in more recent days, the Thurstones, with their Primary 
Mental Abilities approach, have described intelligence, from their 
statistical studies, as a group of basic or primary mental abilities 
that enter in varying degrees into most acts. However, they too 
have found an apparently underlying “general factor” that is pres- 
ent with and partially involved in each of the seven basic abilities. 
(These latter are: number ability, word fluency, verbal meaning, 
memory, reasoning, space, perceptual speed.) The general factor 
might almost be compared with electricity, which manifests itself 
variously according to the medium into which it enters. 


Factor Analysis 


Before proceeding to the final point in modern man’s view of his 
mind, and the conclusions, it might be well to spend a moment on 
the statistical technique on which the previous studies were based: 
factor analysis. 

In present-day psychology, we make much use of correlation, a 
mathematical procedure for measuring the extent of direct or in- 
verse relationship between the occurrence of two events or func- 
tions. After that relationship is measured, its extent is tested against 
the laws of probability to see if “chance” factors alone might ac- 
count for the relationship obtained. When a great number of meas- 
ures are taken of various events, generally there will be found 
intercorrelations among several factors or events. Factor analysis, 
then, is the next step—a method of reducing these intercorrelations, 
statistically to the smallest number, to the “least common denomi- 
nators’”—and then, by inspection of the items in these “least com- 
mon denominators,” naming the factors. 

The logic behind the method reduces to these points. 

1. Two tests which measure the same thing must give the same 
results. 

2. Two tests which involve some common abilities will give re- 
sults which agree to the extent of the common abilities involved. 
We may expect, then, that the extent of the agreement will show 
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the extent to which we are measuring the same things. (This is to 
be applied within reasonable limits! It has been said that a cor- 
relation of rather significant proportions has been found between 
the variation in the number of storks in certain European areas 
and the variation in the number of births in certain northern areas 
of the United States!) 

3. If we suppose that two tests, A and B, show some extent of 
agreement, and that one, test A, also shows some agreement with 
test C, we would have grounds for suspecting that the three tests 
are measuring the same thing, that we have found a common factor 
at work. If this is true, we should find some agreement between 
tests B and C. If we do not find this, then we may conclude that A 
is complex, rather than unitary, and the B and C agree with dif- 
ferent parts of A.° 

Such is the reasoning or logic of factor analysis, applied many 
times over, and on many dimensions or item-measurements at once, 
to obtain the smallest number of identities or factors. This is, of 
course, a greatly simplified view. 

We remain with the actual quantitative measurements of func- 
tions, however, as long as we possibly can. When we have reduced 
our relationships to as few as possible, we look at the related items, 
and try to name them in accord with their content. We have then 
materials for a new definition of our basic concepts taken directly 
from “what’s actually happening.” Again, we have arrived at a 
statistically determined concept, e.g., of intelligence. 


Development of Intelligence 


Our final point in the analysis of modern man’s view of his mind 
concerns the development of intelligence. Here we may, with some 
safety, I think, follow the lead of Henry F. Garrett.?° 

Garrett’s thesis, basically, is this: intelligence, at least the sym- 
bol or abstract intelligence, changes in organization with increasing 
maturity from a functional unity into a loosely organized group of 
abilities or factors, by differentiation. The basis for this view lies 
in the study of the intercorrelations found between test scores in 

®Cf. Adcock, C. J., Factorial Analysis for Non-Mathematicians (London: 
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various areas at different age levels. For example, at the nine-year 
level, the scores on verbal and numerical tests are quite closely re- 
lated (correlation is .83), according to at least one study; while 
at the college level, the scores on verbal and numerical tests are 
only slightly related (correlation is .26), in a second study.!? There 
still remains, however, some relationship, indicative perhaps of the 
remaining overall general mental capacity. The fractionating of in- 
telligence into more specific abilities seems to arise from the 
maturation of the organization-differentiation in itself; from the 
differentiating effect of a changing and constantly more varied en- 
vironment; and from a resultant mental differentiation through 
specification of interests. 

Practical implications arise immediately. For example, we find 
less need to measure specific abilities at the elementary school level. 
Perhaps one overall index, like the MA or the IQ will suffice. Sec- 
ondly, at the high school and college levels, one index is no longer 
sufficient to measure and represent the relatively independent fac- 
tors that have developed. Thirdly, our picture of the development 
of intelligence and special abilities assumes the same picture of 
initial mass action followed by refined differentiation and later 
higher level integration that is observable in physiological develop- 
ment. 

Interestingly enough, statistical studies have indicated that the 
observed decline in intelligence (more accurately, of intelligence 
test scores) in “old age” disappears when corrective factors for de- 
cline in mere physiological speed of reaction are added. A consoling 
thought for our declining years !"* 


Conclusion 


What may we conclude from this survey? A great number of 
things of some importance. 

First, our modern man, our modern psychologist, has some seri- 
ous, not flippant, thoughts and questions about his mental life. This 


11 Schiller, B., “Verbal, Numerical and Spatial Abilities in Young Children,” 
Archiv. Psychol., 161:69 (1934). 

12 Schneck, M. R., “The measurement of verbal and numerical abilities,” 
Archiv. Psychol., 107:47 (1929). 

13 Lorge, I., “The influence of the test upon the nature of mental decline as 
a function of age,” J. Educ. Psychol., 27:100-110. 
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is for practical purposes and for simple understanding. He asks 
these questions with a firm clutch on the actual functions or changes 
obviously occurring in men’s behavior and experience. He is almost 
driven to do so by the very inconclusiveness of views derived by 
other methods. 

In his study of his\mental life, he has found the way pointing to 
three, not two basic functions: intelligence, affect, conation. (The 
affect factor is not to be reduced to the sensory side of conation.) 

Our modern man, especially our modern psychologist, sees intelli- 
gence in one or both of two ways, as problem solving in general 
(and then he attributes it to animals), or as abstract intelligence, 
problem solving involving the use of rational symbols (which he 
only occasionally attributes, through inaccuracy mostly, to ani- 
mals). He leaves to the philosophers the use of the term “intellect” 
in its traditional sense. 

He has come a long way in his functional study of intelligence 
and today holds to what may be called a “statistical concept” of 
intelligence; i.e., a concept formed after repeated re-examination 
in the crucible of experimentation, prediction, and verification of 
concepts through the medium of test construction. 

His current concept of intelligence describes it as a general factor 
of problem solving ability that develops with maturation, experi- 
ence, and training, through differentiation, into specific group abili- 
ties that are relatively independent of each other in the adult. 

Finally, in view of this modern man’s obvious successes, we might 
learn from him to recheck our “search models” and the “common- 
sense” foundations of our philosophical abstractions against the 
facts of “what’s going on,” not only to change, but more often 
simply to rediscover the real (the “thing”’) meaning of our tradi- 
tional concepts. It is an approach which fits in well with our Fran- 
ciscan traditions, in particular with the phenomenological approach 
already employed by some of our Friars. We might continue thus 
to learn to develop new concepts about our own mental life. We 
can certainly learn more about the appropriate methods of measur- 
ing and indexing intelligence at the various levels of development. 
We thus increase our power accurately to predict and control (as 
all education seeks to do) successful behavior in those we seek to 
educate. 


THE PROBLEM OF EMOTIONAL INSTABILITY 
AurreD Martin, O.F.M. 


The personality of man suffers its greatest deterioration in the 
field of the emotions, and this deterioration shows itself first and 
quickest in the form of emotional instability. Throughout this 
study, by Emotional Instability we are going to mean the experi- 
ence or exhibition of any unworthy, inefficient, or troublesome emo- 
tional response to a situation, such as irritability, temper tantrums, 
violent anger, anxiety, depression, negativism, antagonism, and the 
like, especially when such exhibitions are frequent and consistent. 
We would also include the unworthy, inefficient, and troublesome 
behavior that follows such emotion. 

For the sake of clarity, we will limit our study to what might 
be called the “intermediate” exhibitions. That is, we will not con- 
cern ourselves with the trifling aberrations that are part of daily 
life, nor with the wild ravings of the psychopath, but only with the 
more serious defective feelings and conduct of presumably sane 
people. 

The understanding, handling, and cure of emotional eccentricities 
are very difficult matters. Emotional immaturity and emotional in- 
stability represent deviation and abnormality in the most funda- 
mental of human reactions. Before we can designate the nature of 
the deviation, we must have a clear picture of the standard from 
which it is deviating; before we can measure the degree of abnor- 
mality, we must agree on what is normal. By way of introduction, 
a few words on emotion in general. 


Definition of Emotion 


What is an emotion? Our conscious life is made up of two ele- 
ments—the knowing and the feeling. Both elements are present in 
every conscious act. If we want to quibble over split seconds, the 
knowing side comes first. There can be no emotion without first 
some kind of perception. The emotion is the follow-up of that per- 
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ception. Every sensory percept, every thought, every reasoning 
process, is immediately followed by some sort of feeling-tone, 
which will range from the almost imperceptible to the most intense. 
The quality, intensity, and duration of the feeling-tone depend on 
the meaning of the percept to the individual. In actual experience, 
both the cognitive and affective elements are immensely compli- 
cated, involving many factors over and above those immediately 
evident. In even the simplest examples, a series of cognitive acts 
precedes the generation of a feeling-tone, the last in the series be- 
ing the important one. That one is the recognition of the relation- 
ship between the situation and myself. However many steps are 
involved in any act of knowing, it is only when the personal re- 
lationship is reached that an emotion is born. 

At a ball game I idly watch a fat woman work her way up an 
aisle and ease herself into a seat before me. On that seat a straw 
hat is lying, which I hear crunch under her weight. So far all this 
is purely cognitive. A full-panoplied emotion is generated the in- 
stant I realize that it was my straw hat she sat on. The first point 
we want to make is that we cannot undertake the study of emotion, 
normal or abnormal, without constantly keeping in mind this all- 
important definition: Emotion is the personal reaction to a per- 
ceived situation. It is the subjective, personal factor that makes the 
emotion. Stories of major disasters in far parts of the world leave 
us practically unmoved; a cold cup of coffee at breakfast may 
arouse a violent rage and precipitate a domestic storm. We should 
also note that the nature and intensity of this first reaction are be- 
yond the direct control of the individual. An adult normal person 
knows that he should have some control over the overt conduct that 
results from his feelings, but he also knows that he has no power 
to suppress or change the feelings themselves. If something happens 
to make him feel good, he feels good; if something makes him feel 
bad he feels bad, and no will power or psychological force is going 
to make him feel different. In a grownup, with a long history of 
past emotional experiences, what may make him feel good or what 
may make him feel bad, or what may awaken any emotion, is a 
hopelessly tangled matter. This hopeless tangle is our first approach 
to the problem of instability. For the time being, we merely wish 
to note man’s helplessness in the face of his emotions. Bad emotions 
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cannot be cured by telling some one not to have them or to control 
them. It is not that simple. 


Purpose of Emotions 


Emotions serve two purposes. They give warmth and they spur 
to action. People live by their emotions. Their real life is their 
emotional life; their cognitive life is but a necessary door to the 
world of feeling. People want the warmth of their emotions; pleas- 
ant warmth, if at all possible, but unpleasant warmth rather than 
none at all. (Here again we have another insight into instability.) 
Similarly, people’s actions are governed by their emotions. Far more 
deeds spring from how we feel than from what we know. We cannot 
know all the “ins and outs” of even the simplest situations. If every 
decision had to wait on full knowledge, nothing would be accom- 
plished. By a wonderful arrangement of Divine Providence, nature 
short cuts this cognitive barrier. On the first perception of the 
personal relation an automatic mechanism goes into operation, first 
suggesting a line of conduct and then stimulating the person to 
execute it. I do not quite understand what this man is driving at, 
but I sense that he is being sarcastic; nature suggests that I punch 
him in the nose and (even before my better judgment takes control 
of the situation) starts sending powerful impulses to the arm mus- 
cles. So, beside the feeling-tone itself—joy, sorrow, anger, fear— 
emotions bring a strong and immediate urge to action. This too has 
a bearing on instability. People live for and by their emotions. 


Emotional Resonance 


The way a person responds to any knowledge or situation is 
called emotional resonance. When this is normal and healthy, a 
person experiences emotions proportionate to their cause and his 
welfare. Thus the perception of something beneficial gives rise to 
the emotion ‘joy’; something very beneficial gives rise to great joy. 
And so across the whole range of human reactions. The nearer to 
home the relationship is, the more sensitive the resonance. I re- 
joice at my brother’s good fortune; I rejoice much more at my own. 
If the emotion fits the situation, we say a person is emotionally 
‘mature’; if the emotion is consistent, that is, if identical situations 
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arouse identical responses, we say a person is emotionally ‘stable.’ 
Loss of proper emotional resonance, where it once existed, is re- 
garded as the first sign of mental illness. 

Certain people seem to lack healthy emotional resonance con- 
genitally. In them it never existed. The first such group are those 
of very low intelligence. Lacking the mental power to grasp a situ- 
ation adequately, they also lack the power to grasp the relation of 
the situation to themselves. These are both immature and unstable; 
if the intelligence is low enough they are practically emotionless. 
The emotional deficiencies of the idiot and the imbecile are not part 
of our problem, but when dealing with cases of emotional instability 
the Intelligence Quotient might well be investigated. In borderline 
cases it might be the explanation. 

A second group who seem to lack healthy emotional resonance, 
are, strange to say, those at the other end of the intelligence line, 
the geniuses. Here absorption with the cognitive side of conscious- 
ness appears to interfere with the feeling side. In other words, that 
final cognitive act—recognition of the relation between situation 
and self—is never made. A botanist is so entranced with a new 
flower that he is unconscious of the rain and maybe gets pneumonia. 
Admittedly, some great minds do lack strong emotional response 
to the practicalities of life and as a consequence are poorly able to 
take proper care of themselves and their personal interests. To do 
these men justice, their lack of emotional resonance is only seeming. 
They do respond intensely to the contents of their thoughts and get 
high feeling out of their knowledge. It gets to be a matter of values. 
Material gain and personal comfort are secondary considerations. 
The botanist sees a personal relationship between himself and the 
flower, not a relationship between himself and the rain. Geniuses are 
not part of our problem. 


Neurotics and Psychotics 


A third group who lack healthy emotional resonance are the 
neurotics and the psychotics, and these definitely are part of our 
problem. The neurotics and psychotics do have emotional resonance, 
often very sensitive emotional resonance, but it is out of balance. 
They become highly disturbed over things of little importance or 
things that do not concern them; they remain cold and indifferent 
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to matters very vital to them. A man works himself into a violent 
rage over the merits of some far-off baseball player; the fact that 
his children are without food bothers him not at all. This imbalance 
comes in all sizes and shapes. Where it reaches any high degree we 
have a clear-cut case of schizophrenia. The outstanding feature of 
this sad affliction is extreme emotional instability. As we noted in 
the beginning, we are not concerned here with the emotional vaga- 
ries of the schizophrenic. However, he does lead us to the heart of 
our problem. The schizophrenic differs from the ‘normal’ individual 
only in degree. A large percent of people are neurotic or psychotic 
to some extent, and in as far as one is neurotic or psychotic his 
emotional resonance is going to be affected, that is, he is going to 
show more or less emotional instability, especially under pressure. 


Accepting Reality 


Because we are trying to make the point that the degree of 
neuroticism or psychoticism inherent in the individual is the chief 
culprit in producing emotional instability, we would enlarge briefly 
on the way people accept reality. Imagine a line, say six inches 
long, divided into six equal segments. Mark the right-most segment 
“extreme neuroticism”; mark the left-most segment “extreme psy- 
choticism”; mark the two middle segments “realism.” That leaves 
an intermediate segment on each side. Mark the left one “definitely 
neurotic,” and the right one “definitely psychotic.” These two groups 
are the subject of our study. The realists do not concern us; they 
accept reality as is, good and bad, and their emotional reactions are 
normal. The extreme neurotics or psychotics do not concern us 
either. They are beyond help and mostly end up in institutions or 
become a fearful burden to themselves and those with whom they 
have to live. But the intermediate groups are our problem. Pre- 
sumably sane, they must take their place in the work-a-day world 
with unhealthy emotions, the neurotic endlessly fighting and re- 
jecting reality without a good substitute, the psychotic accepting 
what he likes and replacing what he doesn’t like by figments of his 
imagination. Every human being has his place somewhere on this 
line. The division into six equal parts is an over-simplification. Ac- 
tually, there are no clear-cut lines of demarcation. The nearer one 
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is to the center of the line, the more realistic he is; the nearer he is 
to either end, the more neurotic or psychotic he is. 

Whether this degree of neuroticism or psychoticism is innate or 
acquired does not noticeably change the picture. Experts differ, 
some calling it inborn, others holding that it is the product of 
psychological traumas. For practical purposes, we would take the 
stand that these tendencies are native traits. Some degree of either, 
or both, are part of a person’s native endowment, which can neither 
be added to nor taken away from, but whose manifestation depends 
on the way life treats the individual. If circumstances are especially 
kind and favorable, if the environment is peaceful. and well-suited, 
a person in an intermediate group (with strong neurotic or psychotic 
tendencies) may appear as a realist and show a high degree of sta- 
bility. On the other hand, if the circumstances are particularly 
antagonistic, if the environment is wholly unsuited to the individ- 
ual, one may appear as a very unstable person, even though natively 
he is less neurotic or psychotic than his aforementioned brother. It 
takes pressure and adversity to bring out the native defects. 

We wish to emphasize this outlook on emotional instability. Our 
whole thesis depends on it. Our approach to the matter of under- 
standing and dealing with the unstable person rests on these three 
notions: 1) That almost all people are neurotic or psychotic to a 
more or less degree, and that this condition interferes with normal 
emotional reactions. This condition is brought out by the adverse 
pressures of life, but the likelihood of instability is more dependent 
on the degree of neuroticism or psychoticism than on the pressures. 
2) That one source of pressure is internal—the multiplicity and 
incompatibility of human driving forces. 3) That another source 
of pressure is external—the real world in which we live, which 
rarely is universally favorable and often is universally unfavorable. 
Thus we have a basic weakness which is at the mercy of two pres- 
sures: one internal—the driving forces; one external—environment. 
Let any one of these three factors be too unfavorable and emotion- 
ally anything can happen. The defeats, confusions, and frustrations 
of daily life, impinging on an already weak personality, result in 
the tangle of unstable feelings and conduct. To enlarge a little on 
the pressures. First of all, environment. 
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If human existence were simpler, say comparable to that of the 
animal, there would be no problem. Our sojourn on earth, emotion- 
ally speaking, would be a mere succession of joys and sorrows. Life 
would be a simple parade of natural experiences, each with its own 
emotional overtone, varying in quality, intensity and duration, but 
all reducible to pleasant or unpleasant. Also, when any experience 
was over, the emotional concomitant would also be over, and like 
an evening sunset would gradually fade out, leaving a clean slate 
for the next experience. Even in our complex world, the great bulk 
of our emotional states belong to this category. Each day is filled 
with a series of conscious experiences, some pleasant, some un- 
pleasant, which tomorrow are gone, leaving only a vague memory 
and a mild urge to repeat the pleasant and avoid the unpleasant. 

But human life is not that simple even at its lowest levels. We 
live in a world where the individual is dominated by outside forces. 
We call these outside forces civilization, culture, society, morality, 
religion, politeness, and many other nice names. Far be it from us 
to appear to cast doubt on the worth or need of these outside forces. 
They represent the ultimate of man’s long struggle to improve him- 
self and to mountupward. Without them living together in social har- 
mony would be impossible. But we are trying here to explain where 
emotional instability comes from, and from this point of view, these 
forces mean artificiality and unnaturalness far beyond the average 
individual’s power to handle. Our emotions were given to us by 
God as practical guides to our behavior. In simple, natural situ- 
ations they are reliable and trustworthy, probably more dependable 
than cold logic. In all the history of the world, how people ‘felt’ 
about issues motivated their conduct far more than the most cogent 
reasoning. Human relations, domestic, civic and national problems, 
personal decisions, even matters of morality and religion, were gov- 
erned by the attraction or repulsion inherent in the situation, and 
not by what the mind said was the right thing. But in order for 
emotions to be reliable guides, the environment must be simple and 
natural, and the individual must be free to follow them. The more 
down-to-earth a situation is, the quicker and surer native emotion 
operates. 
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But what is the man of today faced with? A psychological 
straight-jacket, that squeezes him in on every side, that cramps 
his style and interferes with the normal dictates of his emotions. 
What he must do, what he must not do, at any given moment, is 
proscribed by civilization, society, morality and economic pressure, 
until often there is not a grain of freedom left. Most of these things 
are good and desirable and necessary. He himself would be the last 
to deny it. It still remains that in our modern world, they have 
reached a complexity that he is unable to cope with, with resultant 
emotional disturbance. Let this complexity be too adverse (poverty, 
an unpleasant job, a heartless boss, a nagging wife, unruly children, 
etc.), and let it fall on a neurotic personality, and emotional dis- 
turbance is inevitable. 


Early Influences 


The trouble starts at birth. From infancy on, a child is taught 
what its emotions and its conduct should be. Conscientious parents 
feel it their prime duty to “bring the child up right,” so stern disci- 
pline reigns in the home. The first lesson the youngster learns (the 
hard way) is that its own impulses mean nothing and are not to be 
followed. Instead of being left, even to a small degree, to the devices 
that nature suggests, the child is unremittingly kneaded and molded 
to the image of the acceptable modern man. It is punished, often 
cruelly, when it acts ‘natural.’ 

This, of course, does not stop the native emotional reactions and 
impulses. They continue in undiminished vigor, but now they be- 
come a source of trouble instead of guidance. The result is an un- 
ending stream of petty confusions and frustrations. Like a delicate 
machine that is constantly being tampered with, the sensitive emo- 
tional mechanism ceases to function properly. It starts giving off 
wrong impulses at the wrong times. A pattern is set up which may 
continue for the rest of life. This is the beginning of emotional in- 
stability. With its feeling machine damaged, the child manifests un- 
desirable reactions and unacceptable conduct. The child is said to 
be showing signs of instability. This, of course, must be stopped. 
The technique commonly used is to introduce sterner discipline— 
more punishment—and a vicious spiral, downward, is set up. We 
are not here saying that the whole present-day training and edu- 
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cational system should be rejected and the child allowed to grow 
up as a primitive savage with only its instinctive emotions to guide 
it. But, until some method is found of lessening the frequent frus- 
trations of early childhood, the incidence of emotional instability 
in adults is going to increase instead of diminish. One suggestion 
would be that instead of trying so hard to repress native impulses 
and substitute artificial ones, more effort be put into turning the 
former into civilized channels. This is infinitely harder than beating 
a child for not acting like an adult, but it is the only way. The gen- 
eral idea is somehow to tie in the native impulses with civilized 
procedures and make observing them pleasant and desirable. An- 
other suggestion is that parents learn to go a little slower in squeez- 
ing the child into the civilized mold. Let the baby be a baby, and 
let the five-year-old act like a five-year-old, at least some of the 
time. This terror that, unless they start very early and never re- 
lax in their discipline, the child will grow up to be a savage or a 
delinquent, is groundless. It only harms the child’s God-given emo- 
tional machinery. 


Conflicts in Society 


This difficulty grows in later childhood. The child must go to 
school and learn the million and one things that will fit it for a 
respectable place in our society. We point out that much of what 
we regard as essential is quite at variance with natural inclination. 
Our recognized notions of proper conduct, of right human relations, 
of values, of morals, of aims and goals, are beautiful and sacred, 
the fruit of untold centuries of plodding and struggling. But if it 
took mankind all that time to make this progress, should we expect 
children to make it in a few years? Let’s remember, too, that all 
this vaunted progress is more cognitive than personal. That is, most 
of us adults do such a poor job of living it. We know what the ideal 
standard of living is, we know that this is the way we should live, 
and we try to teach our children to live it, but do we live it? Isn’t 
it true that our own primitive emotions so often stand in the way 
of rising to the civilized standard? We should bear this in mind 
while trying to pressure youngsters into perfect observance. 

Much in our educational system and technique contributes to 
emotional instability in later life. Some children by their native 
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endowment are eminently suited to live in our artificial world. Their 
natural impulses and their acquired knowledge fit hand in glove, 
and consequently they have no emotional problems. But other chil- 
dren are not so fortunate. Little of what they learn as proper con- 
duct jibes with their natural bent, and they grow up in constant 
confusion between what they want and what the world wants of 
them. They are taught that ‘what they want’—their instinctive 
urges—must be disregarded and suppressed, and replaced by civi- 
lized procedures. If we knew a way of first killing the natural feel- 
ing-tone that accompanies every situation, if we could eradicate 
it entirely, then our present training system would work efficiently, 
and our indoctrination would fall on virgin soil. But to date no 
method of doing this has yet been devised. Every learned idea 
clashes with a native one. The native response loses out and is 
turned into a futile frustration. This is stored in the subconscious 
and later emerges as instability. An enormous practical problem is in- 
volved here. We wish we knew the solution. It deserves serious study. 
All we can say here is that when a growing child—a little savage 
—shows too much rebellion against being made over into a civilized 
adult, no pains should be spared in finding ways of easing the tran- 
sition. Pressure and punishment (the usual techniques) will only 
lead to a broken spirit and a broken spirit is a very unstable one. 

Possibly the frustrations and mistakes of the early years would 
be completely wiped out and have no influence on adult life, zf, on 
attaining maturity, the young man or woman slipped into a spot 
that fitted him or her perfectly in every way. We occasionally see 
this happen. A boy or girl who during all the earlier years was a 
perennial emotional problem suddenly becomes a responsible stable 
adult. We say he or she ‘finally grew up,’ but landing in the right 
environment had a whole lot to do with it. I have seen a new job 
do this for a boy and a happy marriage do it for a girl. 


Life Picture 


But what usually happens? A boy is goaded on to “make some- 
thing of himself,” to earn a good living, to win a respectable place 
in society. As we shall see shortly, much of this goading comes from 
within—his own driving forces. The struggle to get there brings its 
own emotional problems. But we will suppose that he succeeds. 
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Some fine day he finds himself in an enviable spot—he is a pro- 
fessional man, a doctor, a lawyer, an engineer, a business man, and, 
very likely, married. (Not just married, but married to one par- 
ticular woman, with her own unique personality and emotional 
complex. This must be taken into consideration.) He finds many 
more things. He finds that henceforth a big part, maybe all, of his 
behavior is dictated, not by his feelings, but by the requirements of 
his situation. And therein lies the rub. If his natural feelings hap- 
pen to harmonize with his expected conduct, all goes well; but if 
the two are antagonistic, there is going to be trouble. If he is to 
survive in the calling of his choice, he soon learns that his personal 
feelings must be set aside in favor of standardized conduct. But 
personal feelings cannot constantly be set aside. However, their 
overt expression can be suppressed. So he suppresses them. But this 
cannot go on forever, either. Some day comes the inevitable break- 
through; and, because this can happen only at the weakest point, it 
is never nice. 

And so we get the man who is a model of decorum in his public 
life but an irritable, unreasonable tyrant at home. We get the 
woman who outwardly conforms to all the demands of a cultured 
society but inwardly is a seething cauldron of mixed-up emotions, 
which any moment may break through and cause hysterical tan- 
trums or outrageous acts. We say: “What a pity that so responsible 
a person has so little control!” We blame the person, but the real 
culprit is the responsible position—the complex, artificial environ- 
ment. 


Untrained Emotions 


Emotionally we are still savages at heart. Intellectually mankind 
has made giant strides in knowing and doing, but emotionally he 
has been at an absolute standstill. With his mind man has built 
himself a new heaven and a new earth—an exceedingly complex 
and intricate one; he is trying to live in it with the feelings of 
primitive man. Nature has endowed him with no adequate responses 
for most of the circumstances in which he daily finds himself; e.g., 
an impossible marriage. Nor has he learned any. Of necessity he 
uses those that are available—the simple responses that nature gave 
him for simple situations, like anger, sullenness, loud laughter, wild 
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gaiety. Nature never figured on the demands of modern society or 
the responsibilities of professional or business careers when she de- 
signed man’s emotions. She seems to have made occasional excep- 
tions. Some men and women are beautifully adapted by natural 
inclination and endowment to our modern way of life. They thrive 
on its complexities and have no serious emotional problems. But 
these are few. Fewer than we think, because another contrivance of 
modern society is the art of concealing emotional disturbances from 
the public eye. Going back to the masses, the emotional vagaries, 
the shabby conduct, the deep unhappiness of so many people in re- 
sponsible places merely indicate that they do not belong there. 
They lack the emotional capacity to handle the demands of a 
diabolically complicated environment. Nothing can be done about 
this. As long as society insists on dangling these responsible posi- 
tions before the eyes of youth as desirable objectives, as long as an 
ever-increasing number of boys and girls are pushed into vocations 
and occupations that are too much for them emotionally, so long 
are we going to have first, emotional confusion, then, personal un- 
happiness, and finally, unworthy conduct. We allege the complexity 
of our way of life, with its vast family of intangible children, like 
responsibility, inadequacy, insecurity, inferiority, and guilt, as the 
second factor in emotional] instability. 


Driving Forces 


The third factor in the unpretty picture is—human driving forces. 
By these we mean first of all, those internal urges, which, in moder- 
ation, account for the bulk of normal human actions, and which, in 
excess, become the seven Capital Sins—namely, pride, envy, lust, 
etc. Secondly, we mean the acquired driving forces, such as eco- 
nomic pressure, social pressure, and all the demands of our state 
of life. Here again we have a tangled complexity that is far too 
much for the average human being to handle. As best we can know 
the animal is subject to only one urge at a time, and this a simple, 
direct one. Success or failure in satisfying that urge results, prob- 
ably, in a pleasant or unpleasant feeling-tone for the animal, some- 
what akin to our emotion. When that is over a new urge and a new 
feeling-tone takes its place. Contrast this with the multiplicity, in- 
compatibility, and insatiability of simultaneous urges in the hu- 
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man. At almost every conscious moment a number of driving forces 
are at work, some noble and good, some unworthy, but all promising 
strong emotional satisfaction.. All of them cannot be fulfilled; 
maybe right here and now not one of them can be fulfilled. Poor 
man is the victim of his own infinite capacity for enjoyment. 


Reason—Conscience—Education 


Again, the animal is driven by instinct alone. Man has reason 
and conscience and education and social demands and economic 
pressure to contend with. These become additional driving forces. 
The result of this massive complication is conflict. The whole bunch 
are at war with each other, each struggling for the mastery; and, 
like a pack of battling dogs, they all turn on their owner when he 
tries to separate them. Here, too, the owner becomes the hapless 
victim. Reason, religion, and education are supposed to give a 
person some degree of mastery over these howling wild beasts. 
Happy the man for whom they do. But where they are not used, or 
not used efficiently, these wild beasts will tear a man to pieces. 
Normal emotions become conflict emotions and serious emotional 
instability is the final outcome. 

The mere denial of a desire or urge is not yet a conflict. It is only 
an unpleasant experience and unpleasant experiences are as normal 
a part of life as pleasant experiences. We daily have many of these 
with no lasting bad effects. But often there is more than mere denial. 
There is also defeat, confusion, and frustration. Due to the welter 
of his conflicting drives an individual finds himself in an impos- 
sible situation—one for which he has no adequate solution, maybe 
no solution at all. He does not know what to do, and when one does 
not know what to do, his emotions become uncontrolled and un- 
predictable. Impose these impossible situations on an already weak 
personality (neurotic or psychotic), living in a too complicated 
world, and we get emotional instability and erratic conduct at its 
best—or worst. 


Defense Mechanisms 


Not only do the unsolvable situations born of conflicting drives 
interfere with healthy emotional life at the time of their occurrence, 
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but they also influence future actions and reactions. Each defeat, 
each frustration, leaves a scar (trauma, the psychologists call it), 
which is carried over into later, totally different situations. It 
amounts to this, that we learn emotional responses, Just as we learn 
cognitive material or manual skills. These become ‘mechanisms’ 
which go into automatic operation as soon as the right button is 
pushed, that is, whenever some element in the present situation re- 
calls the past experience. Hardly anyone gets to be an adult with- 
out amassing his own little collection of fixations, inhibitions, and 
complexes, which are fancy names for the scars of past experience. 
Many of these are good and serve a valuable purpose, but we are 
here concerned with the bad ones. We rarely know or admit the 
origin of these mechanisms, and to an outsider both the origin and 
the complex itself may be hidden. After an uncalled-for display of 
emotional pyrotechnics we say: “Now what brought that on?” Pos- 
sibly a long forgotten hurt in the past is what brought that on. 

It only takes one item in the present situation to trigger off the 
emotional content of a complex. As a result, two apparently differ- 
ent situations may arouse the same emotional reaction, and two ap- 
parently identical situations may start widely different reactions 
at different times. The name for all this unpredictable conduct is, 
of course, emotional instability. We label such a person ‘instable,’ 
‘unreliable.’ We do not take sufficient cognizance of the fact that 
many emotional responses are acquired mechanisms; which one 
will be set in motion by the present act of cognition cannot be 
foretold. A neurotic or psychotic personality with a long backlog 
of defeats and frustrations also has a copious store of complexes, 
each loaded with emotional explosive. We offer, as the third factor 
in emotional instability, the internecine drives of human nature, 
together with their product—complexes. 

So much for an explanation of what emotional instability is and 
where it comes from. In case we have not made ourselves clear in 
all the preceding pages, maybe we can do so in three lines. It stems 
from three causes: 1) the neurotic or psychotic tendency of human 
nature itself; 2) the confusing and conflicting demands of our com- 
plex environment; and 3) the contradictory demands of our driving 
forces. These three, combined and compounded, give us not only 
an unstable individual, but an unstable world. There remain the 
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practical questions: How do we deal with unstable persons? How 
do we cure them? How can we help them? I wish I knew the an- 
swers to these questions. Frankly, I do not. I do not think anybody 
does. If anybody does, won’t he please come forward with the an- 
swers before mankind destroys itself on the jagged rocks of its own 
wild emotions! 


Need for Better Techniques 


The need for a better technique in handling emotional problems 
is very great. The world is filled with people, who, due to the afore- 
mentioned causes, have little control over their emotions and need 
help badly. These are sane people, smart people, who do the world’s 
work, occupy responsible positions, and rear families, but they get 
precious little happiness out of life and are a burden to themselves 
and all around them because of this one reason. Intellectually 
modern man is on a very solid basis. He knows everything; he 
knows how to do everything, and this includes how to live happily. 
He knows the answers to the questions of human relations as well 
as he knows the answers in the technological field. And yet he is 
not happy. The difficulty is not with the knowledge but with the 
emotions. 

To contrive a figure of speech, our civilization is like a gigantic 
automobile. To carry the load, three parts are essential—motor, 
transmission and wheels. The human mind is the motor that runs 
the world. This is in good condition. There is not a single situation 
in all our civilization that that motor is not capable of handling. 
We could have an ideal existence if only that motor’s power were 
applied efficiently. The wheels are the ultimate product. They too 
are in good condition. We have everything necessary for nice living 
from frozen food to air-conditioned apartments. The trouble hes 
with the transmission. Somewhere between the creation of the power 
and its application it has to pass through human feelings and there 
it gets fouled up. Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen are an intelligent 
couple; he holds down a responsible, well-paying job; she is an ef- 
ficient home-maker and mother; both have good backgrounds, re- 
ligion, and education. Materially they have all the necessities and 
luxuries. They should be very happy. Are they? Tear away the veil 
of polite camouflage that they offer to the world and you see two 
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miserable people. Their marriage and their home life and their 
inner selves are destroyed by one thing—bad emotions. They have 
no idea how to control their emotions, and this inability wrecks 
and poisons every good thing they have. It is an exceedingly com- 
mon picture. 


The Human Element 


Our gigantic corporations, like Standard Oil, the Catholic Church, 
or the Franciscan Order, have but one difficulty in operating—the 
human element. And that means the emotional component of the 
human element. People able to do the work are easy to find. There 
is no shortage of brains or ability. But people able to cope with the 
emotional hazards of the work are few and far between. The in- 
efficiency, friction, and ultimate unhappiness all stem from the 
same source—emotional instability. The crying need of the world 
today is not controlled missiles but controlled emotions. If anyone 
knows the answer won’t he please come forward. I do not. 


Toward a Solution 


Having thus admitted my own inability to offer a solution, I 
will now come forward with one. Not because I know the answer, 
but because the paper calls for one. The following ideas may have 
some little value. First of all, it is important to know what is not 
the solution. Punishment, abuse, pressure, added unpleasantness and 
added responsibility are not the solution. The temptation is so 
strong to use these means. Emotionally disturbed people are very 
irritating and difficult to deal with. They are so unreasonable, stub- 
born, and persistent. It takes heroic patience and self-control to 
prevent them from making us emotionally disturbed. Stern, even 
cruel, measures can so easily be rationalized into the indicated 
procedure. It remains that any form of harsh treatment aggravates 
the condition instead of curing it. 

Talking is not the solution. Preaching, reasoning, explaining, ad- 
vising, pointing out what the proper emotional response should be, 
pointing out the evil and harm of the present type of response, are 
all a waste of time. We cannot teil people how to cure emotional in- 
stability in themselves or in others; we cannot explain to them how 
to control the wild, unreasonable passions that surge up within 
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them. People always want to be told how to master their feelings. 
They say: “How can I overcome my fears, my anxiety, my de- 
pression, my temper?” More futilely they ask: “How can I help 
my husband, my child, to overcome their fears, anxieties, depres- 
sions, tempers?” If only it were possible to outline a formula, 
which, if faithfully followed, would effect a complete and permanent 
cure! We know formulas, good formulas; the difficulty is spanning 
the gap between the cognitive and the affective. The counselling 
profession is loaded with people who glibly deal out formulas to 
others and cannot solve their own emotional tangles. 


Role of Religion 


Praying is not the solution. “More things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of,” and staying close to God is the solution 
to all our problems, just as sin and its resultant departure from God 
is the cause of all our troubles in the first place. But—counselling 
prayer as a specific remedy is a disservice to the distraught in- 
dividual. Humbly, we call the attention of priests to this idea. It is 
so easy to say: “The trouble with you is you do not go to the sac- 
raments often enough. Frequent Confession and daily Communion 
will get you grace to overcome your emotional tantrums.” Or: “Say 
the rosary every day, make novenas, dedicate yourself to the 
Blessed Virgin, pray to St. Dymphna, and you will become a normal 
person again.” We say such advice is a disservice. When the emo- 
tionally sick person tries this and finds it fails him, his last spiritual 
bulwark may be lost and then it is too bad indeed. There is danger 
of loss of faith in God, the saints, and prayer entirely; then he has 
nothing to hang onto. Our country is dotted with many gigantic 
institutions for the mentally sick; a large percentage of the inmates 
are Catholics; they and their relatives have prayed desperately, 
earnestly. If prayer were the solution we would have no need for 
these institutions. Prayer and the practices of Religion should be 
advised, but not as the cure. 


Psychoanalysis 


Psychoanalysis is not the solution. We emphasized that a degree 
of neuroticism or psychoticism lay at the heart of every case of 
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emotional instability. The scientific approach to a solution is there- 
fore to cure the neuroticism or psychoticism. The usual procedure 
is to put the emotionally upset person in the hands of a psycho- 
analyst or psychiatrist. Naturally, where the trouble has advanced 
to the point of totally incapacitating the individual, there is no 
choice but to call on the mental doctor. We caution against too 
great optimism about the outcome. Trying to cure the neuroticism 
or psychoticism itself is a futile business. Personally, I have never 
yet seen a case where either was directly cured by psychoanalysis. 
Again humbly, a word to priests—two words. First, be slow in 
sending people to psychiatrists or psychoanalysts. Let the medical 
doctor do this. Let him decide whether a patient is sick enough to 
need this kind of specialist. Such treatment is lengthy and expen- 
sive, which few people can afford, and the chances of noticeable 
improvement are too small to justify the enormous outlay. Second, 
be still slower in playing amateur psychiatrist yourself. More and 
more priests are studying modern psychiatry and familiarizing 
themselves with its terminology, which is a good thing. The better 
a priest understands human nature, the finer work he can do, and 
this includes a sympathetic understanding of the mental ills that 
poor human nature is heir to. But “to make like” a psychiatrist 
and undertake the systematic treatment of a mentally disturbed 
person, with all the technique and jargon of the professional, is 
dangerous and definitely out of his domain. 


Two Aids 


What then is the solution? As we said before, we do not know 
the solution. If we did, we would sell it for a million dollars. There 
are enough takers to make a sellers’ market. The best we have to 
offer is two little aids: not cures, but possible aids. Our theory is 
that emotional instability stems from three main causes: 1) neu- 
roticism or psychoticism, which is innate and, therefore, untouch- 
able; 2) an overload of responsibility or obligation, resulting from 
our way of life; 3) the conflict arising from the multiplicity of our 
drives. A supplementary idea is that, once initiated, emotional insta- 
bility makes for great unhappiness, and great unhappiness makes 
for greater instability—a vicious spiral. 

If this be true, then the first aid for the mentally disturbed is— 
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lightening the load. The neurotics and psychotics are poor load- 
carriers. Unfortunately, life does not take this into consideration 
when determining the amount that an individual should carry. Also 
a neurotic may be just as selfish and ambitious as the most con- 
firmed realist. Between his own ambition and the force of cir- 
cumstances, he easily finds himself burdened with an overload. 
Mentally he may be very capable, but emotionally he is a child 
(and will always be a child), unable to handle the emotional com- 
plications that go with responsibility and difficult or unpleasant 
situations. The greatest single step in helping the emotionally un- 
stable consists in removing the excess baggage. The neurotics or 
psychotics assume a normal place in life as soon as the burden is 
adjusted to their limited load-carrying ability. 


Lightening the Load 


Finding ways of lightening the load is not easy. Practically ap- 
plying them is still harder. You cannot tell the president of a bank 
that his dignified position is too much for him, and that he should 
resign and become janitor. (He would be happier as janitor.) You 
cannot tell a woman that her marriage is an overload, and that she 
should walk out on her husband and children and join a convent. 
(How she would love to!) You cannot tell a sinner that the Ten 
Commandments are what is breaking him down, and, therefore, he 
need not obey them. You may be able to tell him that his evil life, 
his guilty conscience is an overload, and that his only hope for 
emotional peace lies in reform. It remains that, if we are to be of 
any real help, we must search diligently for ways of lightening the 
load. Overload is the cause of the trouble—the overload that grows 
so naturally out of our way of life and our native drives. Sometimes 
one single item in a person’s pack produces the overload. An effort 
to ferret out that item and remove it may lead to remarkable re- 
sults. (E.g., two men of approximately equal status and ability 
worked in an office at neighboring desks; in the course of time one 
became quite emotionally disturbed; the difficulty was removed 
when he was given a desk in another room where he could not watch 
his rival.) 

Lightening a burden by way of advice, that is, telling a person 
to discard this or that item from his overful pack, is the weakest of 
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all. Unfortunately, the priest is mostly limited to this form. How- 
ever, bosses, religious superiors, husbands or wives, friends, often 
have it in their power actually to reach in and remove a trouble- 
making item. We earnestly exhort those in a position to do so, to 
appreciate their opportunity and use it wisely and diplomatically. 
We warn against trying to solve the problem by adding to the 
load. Giving a man some kind of work that he can do and likes to 
do is a good idea, but promoting him, giving him added responsi- 
bility, even dignity, is not a good idea. For all of us life tends to 
become more complex all the time, constantly piling burden on 
burden, far beyond anyone’s ability to carry. The most potent aid 
to emotional stability lies in working towards simplicity by jettison- 
ing the overload from our own lives and the lives of those with 
whom we have to live. 


Confessors 


Because this is written primarily for priests, at this point we 
would like to interpolate a word, nay a petition, to confessors. When 
Christ performed the equivalent of hearing a confession, he said: 
“Go in peace, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” To Him, the peace 
was part of the forgiveness. Some priests seem to think that the 
efficacy of the confession depends on the extent to which they can 
disturb and confuse the penitent. An unhappy individual, full of 
good will and human weakness, showing all the signs of overload, 
comes to confession, looking for a little peace. Emotionally, he is 
at the breaking point. And then Father, thinking that he is saying 
God’s words, adds to that overload by abuse, insult, threat, and the 
exacting of impossible promises. In many cases the confession is 
never completed; in any case, the penitent leaves without the peace 
and the moral pickup that Christ had in mind when He instituted 
the Sacrament. And Father exults, feeling that he has contributed 
his little share to the extirpation of sin and the improvement of 
mankind! We priests have it in our power, in the Confessional alone, 
to contribute much to the emotional stability of our Catholic 
people. There are times when we could considerably lighten their 
load; other times when we could help them to carry it; at all times 
we could be gentle and kind and thereby give peace, as Christ did. 
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Apart from radical simplifications, and where they are impossible, 
there is a second aid which ¢an often be used. We pointed out be- 
fore that emotionally disturbed people are desperately unhappy 
people, and that any increase or decrease in disturbance leads to 
an increase or decrease in unhappiness, and vice versa. When the 
unhappiness becomes unbearable, or the happiness drops below an 
absolute minimum, the individual no longer has voluntary control 
of his emotions or conduct. Often it is possible to stop this vicious 
circle simply by bringing a little happiness into the picture, or 
by showing how a little might be found. The instability is not 
thereby cured, but it may cease to be a critical problem. 

When a wife says to me: “Our home life is getting unbearable; 
what can I do to quiet my husband’s horrible moods and violent 
temper?” I say to her: “Bring a little joy into his life. Throw some 
scraps of meat to his starved ego. Flatter the beast. Find little 
things to praise him for. Show your need for him and your depend- 
ence on him. Make him feel important. Let him know there is one 
place in the world where he is lord and master.” She generally looks 
at me with consternation. That is not the kind of answer she ex- 
pected. She expected (maybe hoped) I would say: “Get a divorce; 
get a separation; call the police; bop him on the head with a frying 
pan; give him back as good as he gives you.”’ But many a time 
such a woman has come back with the report: “I tried to do the 
things you said, and you know what, Father, it works! It was hard 
at first and I did not always succeed, but slowly he is getting to be 
a different man!” With tact and perseverance it is bound to work. 
It really takes so little. These neurotic people think that they will 
not be happy unless the whole world is made over to their specifi- 
cations. In fact, they will be content and much less a problem if 
each day brings a tiny dose of personal vitamins—a wee sense of 
importance or accomplishment, a bit of recognition, even a kind 
word. Life, in its ordinary course, brings them so little. If anyone 
sincerely wants to help, he will lay aside abuse and hunt for ways 
to get a little air into a deflated ego. In dealing with the victims of 
emotional instability one sure way of aiding, but not of curing, 
them, is by bringing a little happiness into their drab existence. 
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A final word about “an ounce of prevention being worth a pound 
of cure.” Once established, emotional instability and unhappiness 
are most difficult things to handle. To effect a real cure means either 
to change human nature or to re-make the world, and we can do 
neither. Lightening an already present overload or bringing happi- 
ness to one already in the depths of despair requires a near-miracle. 
But much emotional unhappiness could be prevented by not allow- 
ing the load to get too heavy. This applies especially to young 
people, ready and eager to take their place in the adult world. They 
may have the mental abilty to succeed, but how about their emo- 
tional capacity? Many stay emotionally children; they do not have 
the proper emotional stamina for a cutthroat world, and they will 
never acquire it. They belong in a children’s world—we should try 
to keep them there. We should try to simplify their lives rather 
than complicate them. We should be slow in inspiring ambition in 
youth, especially gifted youth. Unless the steam to move forward 
and upward comes from within, no real progress will be made. Suc- 
cess will only spell unhappiness, and failure will spell great un- 
happiness. Why shove a boy or girl into a life of successful 
unhappiness? 

We trust the day will come when we will have a better way of 
early measuring the hidden neurotic or psychotic tendencies in a 
person. They are the real culprits. If we could spot them early 
enough and figure on them in guiding youth, much future unhappi- 
ness would be prevented. At present we have no such measuring- 
rod. Another measuring rod we badly need and do not have is one 
to measure the ‘load-carrying ability’ of the individual. Again, 
much personal unhappiness would be avoided if we knew how to 
adapt the load to the shoulders and not allow ambition or pure 
chance to determine how much a man must carry. Finally, more 
effort will have to be made to settle a youth into a vocation to 
which he is emotionally fitted instead of one to which he is in- 
tellectually suited. Until that day comes, it is inevitable that we are 
going to be plagued by increasing emotional eccentricity both in 
ourselves and in those with whom we have to live. 


PERSONALITY DISORDERS AND THEIR THERAPY AC- 
CORDING TO THE CLIENT-CENTERED THEORY 


AUGUSTINE RAMirEz, O.F.M. 


In the exposition of personality disorders according to the theory 
of Carl R. Rogers and his followers, I intend to develop the fol- 
lowing points: 1. the Structure of personality disorders; 2. the Dy- 
namic Factors that account for them; 3. the Therapeutic Conditions 
that dissolve them and 4. their Prevention through the therapeutic 
influence of the family, education and religion. 

There are many names to designate personality disorders. Each 
name implies a psychological and philosophical theory or hypoth- 
esis. In client-centered thinking and writings one name is as good 
as another. However, to characterize certain personality disorders, 
the following names are used or can be used: an incongruent person; 
a confused or tense person; a self-divided and estranged person; a 
vulnerable, anxious, threatened and disorganized person; a defen- 
sive person; a rigid, inflexible, tight and stereotyped person; an 
immature, stunted, and undeveloped person; a person closed to ex- 
perience; an unrealistic person; a self-depreciating person; a de- 
pendent and insecure person; an inhibited, blocked, isolated and 
uncommunicative person; a person structured and bound by the 
past; a mal-functioning person; a disturbed person and maladjusted 
person. 


I. STRUCTURE 


In order to point out the characteristic elements of a personality 
disorder according to the client-centered theory, I will reproduce 
some of the descriptions used by client-centered writers, especially 
by Rogers himself in his most recent writings and lectures. In most 
cases these descriptions are inferences from phenomena observed in 
the process of therapy. 

The state or condition which marks the status a quo of the proc- 
ess of therapy is referred to here as the personality disorder. This 
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naturally assumes that the change observed in successful therapy 
is for the better. Behind the description of the personality change 
that has been considered a therapeutic success, there is, implicitly 
at least, a philosophical ideal of the nature of human personality. 
The description of an observed psychological phenomenon cannot 
be done without some theoretical formulations and philosophical 
assumptions. This applies to client-centered investigators as well 
as to any other psychologist. 

Some of the descriptions offered here will be explicit statements 
of an aspect that is already implied or mentioned in other de- 
scriptions. There will be some overlapping. They are offered as 
different characterizations of personality disorders because the 
elements pointed out have been emphasized as basic in the historical 
development of client-centered thinking. They serve as landmarks 
of the history of client-centered theory. 

1. A personality disorder can be described as a psychological im- 

maturity. (17, pp. 32)* 

Man is here considered as a growing organism, one that tends to- 
ward development. Immaturity is a psychological disorder that im- 
plies the failure of the person to grow, to develop and to actualize 
his potentialities. It would not be a psychological disorder if the 
organism is growing but has not yet attained its full development 
such as periods of infancy and adolescence. 

Here Rogers is referring explicitly to ideas developed by Gold- 
stein, Maslow, and particularly by Angyal. Angyal defines maturity 
as the increase in the ratio of the autonomous self-determination 
of the organism over the heteronomous influences of the environ- 
ment, or the mastery of the environment by the intrinsic determi- 
nation of the organism. (1, p. 375) 

The healthy personality grows through interaction with the en- 
vironment; the pathologically immature personality is oppressed 
and crushed by the environment especially the social and cultural 
environment and remains stunted and undeveloped. It is but natural 
that the immature person feels insecure and defensive, and is afraid 
to be himself and different from the others around him. 

2. Personality disorder is the incongruence between the self and 

experience. (17, pp. 18-19, 27-28) 


* Numbers in parentheses refer to the items of the Bibliography. 
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Rogers explains the term “experience” as meaning 


all that is going on within the envelop of the organism at any given mo- 
ment which is potentially available to awareness. It includes events of 
which the individual is unaware, as well as all the phenomena which are 
in consciousness. Thus it includes the psychological aspects of hunger, 
even though the individual may be so fascinated by his work or play 
that he is completely unaware of the hunger; it includes the impact of 
sights and sounds and smells on the organism, even though these are not 
in the focus of attention; it includes the influence of memory and past 
experience, as these are active in the moment, in restricting or broaden- 
ing the meaning given to various stimuli. It also includes all that is 
present in immediate awareness of consciousness. (17, p. 18) 

By “self,” Rogers means “the organized, consistent conceptual 
gestalt composed of perceptions of the characteristics of the ‘I’ and 
‘me’ and of the relationships of the ‘I’ and ‘me’ to others and to 
various aspects of life, together with the values attached to these 
perceptions. It is a gestalt which is available to awareness, though 
not necessarily in awareness.” (17, p. 23) 

Synonyms of incongruence are disparity and discrepancy. A per- 
sonality disorder exists when in the self-gestalt are included char- 
acteristics and values that do not match the real experiences, or 
when elements of the experience have been excluded from the self- 
gestalt or the self-concept. 

According to Hogan’s study, the self is made up of concepts and 
values. By concepts he means abstractions and generalizations from 
past experience; by values he means goals, purposes, ideals, and 
evaluations of the past. Since he also defines a personality disorder 
as a disparity between self and experience, such disorder exists 
when some of the concepts and values perceived as forming the 
self-gestalt do not conform to the “real” experience, i.e., with what 
‘9s going on at a given moment within the envelope of the organ- 
ism.” (8, pp. 22-23) It is this incongruence that makes the individ- 
ual basically “vulnerable” to anxiety and threat. 

3. An inaccurate symbolization of experience. (17, p. 27) 

Rogers takes the word ‘symbolization’ from Angyal, (1, pp. 56— 
86) and identifies it as synonymous with awareness, consciousness, 
and perception. (17, pp. 20-22) By “inaccurate” symbolization, 
awareness, and consciousness he does not mean dim awareness as 
opposed to vivid awareness, or marginal and peripheral conscious- 
ness as opposed to focal consciousness, or attention to something 
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that exists as ground in opposition to something existing as figure 
in perception. He means rather a symbolization, awareness, and 
perception that has been distorted through the influence of values, 
emotions, and feelings. Following Angyal, symbolization for Rogers 
is not the mirroring of the events that impinge on the organism but 
the elaboration of them. Consciousness is not looked upon as an im- 
manent phenomenon alone but as an immanent-transcendent one, 
interacting with, or reacting to, the impinging of the environmental 
stimuli. 

4. Perceptual defensiveness or defensive perception. (17, p. 26) 

A personality disorder is a perception that has been influenced 
to the distortion point by the value system of the individual. 
Haigh’s study has shown that perception is accelerated if the phe- 
nomena or events impinging upon the organism are congruent with 
his cherished values, and that it is retarded when the impinging 
stimuli are incongruent and contradictory to his accepted values. 
(7, p. 81) 

How the organism is aroused to defensive action before the stim- 
ulus reaches awareness or consciousness has not yet been satis- 
factorily explained. There seems to be a time lag between the 
impingement of the stimuli on the organism and the symbolization 
of the same. Some psychologists have assumed the process of “‘sub- 
ception” to indicate the discrimination of the stimuli as favorable 
or unfavorable, congruent or incongruent with the value system 
that takes place before consciousness, enabling the organism to ac- 
celerate perception or retard, distort and deny it by means of the 
defense mechanisms. (17, p. 22. Also 10, pp. 171-179) 

5. A state of tension and internal confusion. (17, p. 23) 

The unity of the human person is strained by an apparent double 
principle of action and behavior: the actualizing tendency of the 
whole organism with all its experiences (conscious and “uncon- 
scious,” symbolized and distorted) and the actualizing tendency of 
just a portion of such experiences that have been organized and 
symbolized as self. (17, pp. 17-18) The behavior of the individual 
will correspond sometimes to the actualizing tendency of the self 
and sometimes to the actualizing tendency of the whole organism, 
thus producing confused, discordant and ambiguous behaviors. 
Rogers seems to be referring to the same phenomena observed by 
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Freud and Janet when they speak of the conflict between the con- 
scious and the unconscious or of split personality, without admitting 
their superstructures. There seems to be a gradation from the state 
of minor internal tensions to neurotic behaviors and the complete 
breakdown of the personality; the different degrees of confusion 
and tension run parallel to the degrees of internal disjunction and 
lack of integration of personality. (19, p. 33) 
6. A state of anxiety and threat. (17, p. 28) 
Anxiety is defined by Rogers as 
the response of the organism to the “subception” or anticipation that the 
incongruence between the concept of self and the total experience may 
enter awareness, thus forcing a change in the self-concept. It is a sub- 
jective signal that the basic incongruence of the organism is approaching 
consciousness. When such incongruence is already perceived despite the 
mechanisms of defense, the individual is said to be threatened... . 
Threat may be regarded as an external view of the same phenomenon 
which, from the internal frame of reference, is anxiety. (17, p. 29) 

The precipitating factor both of threat and anxiety is the presence 
or anticipation of the incongruence between a particular experience 
and the concept of self. Hogan has elaborated further the notion of 
threat. Threat occurs when an experience is perceived or anticipated 
as incompatible, inconsistent, and incongruent with any element of 
the structure of the self: values or concepts concerning the nature 
of the self, the nature of reality and the abilities of the self. (8, p. 
53) Threat is essentially a phenomenological fact. It is felt when 
the incongruence is perceived or anticipated irrespective of what the 
nature of the experience may be as perceived by others. It is 
the individual’s interpretation of the present or possible experience. 
Hence, it is he who decides what is threatening to him. A situation 
which is threatening to him may not be threatening to another. 
When the individual has modified his concepts and values and has 
reorganized his self-gestalt, an experience which was threatening 
him at one time can cease to be threatening because it is no longer 
incongruent with his new self-concept and his new set of concepts 
and values. (8, pp. 54-55) 

7. Continuous feelings of insecurity, inadequacy and unworthi- 

ness. 

These are the behavior manifestations and concrete specifications 
of threat. If the experience is perceived or subceived as incongruent 
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with his concept of the nature of the self, it provokes the feeling of 
insecurity. If the experience threatens the abilities of self, as he 
perceives them, there follow the feelings of inadequacy, incompe- 
tence, and inferiority. If the threat is to the values of the self, it is 
experienced as a feeling of unworthiness, shame and guilt. (8, p. 56) 
8. A constant and increasing defensiveness. (17, p. 63) 
Defense is defined by Rogers as 


the behavioral response of the organism to threat, the goal of which is 
the maintenance of the current structure of the self. This goal is achieved 
by the perceptual distortion of the experience in awareness in such a way 
as to reduce the incongruity between the experience and the structure 
of the self, or by the denial to awareness of an experience, thus denying 
any threat to the self. Defensiveness is the term denoting a state in which 
the behaviors are of the sort described. (17, p. 29) 


Another function of the defensive behavior, according to Hogan, 
is the reduction of the awareness of threat rather than the reduction 
of threat itself. The individual will have recourse to any of the 
following mechanisms of defense in order to treat the threatening 
experience unrealistically or to reduce the awareness of threat: 
denial of the experience or of the threat, withdrawal from the 
threatening experience either physically or psychologically, com- 
pensation by means of fantasies and daydreaming, shifting of at- 
tention, justification, rationalization, projection, and hostility. (17, 
pp. 62-63 and 8, pp. 60-63) 

Hogan has also called attention to the spreading levels or circles 
of defense. When an experience has been treated unrealistically by 
any of the defense mechanisms, this way of dealing with reality re- 
quires further defenses. The defensive nature of the mechanisms has 
to be covered up and kept away from awareness, otherwise they 
could hardly reduce the awareness of the threatening experience. 
New defenses are thus built farther and farther away from the 
threatened value or concept of the self. (8, pp. 71-75) 

9. Denial to awareness and distortion in awareness. (17, p. 30) 

These are two forms of defensive behavior whose nature and 
function have just been explained. They are brought to our atten- 
tion because of the importance they have acquired in client-centered 
thinking. 

10. Rigidity and intensionality of perception, (17, p. 32) or in- 
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ability to differentiate experience or lack of discrimination in 
perception. (19, p. 11) 

We said before that according to Angyal and Rogers, perception 
is not the simple mirroring or photographing of stimuli. It implies 
the interpretation and elaboration by the perceiver. The psycho- 
logically healthy individual gives meaning to his experiences with 
the help of the concepts and values of his self just as the disturbed 
person. There is, however, this all important difference—the con- 
cepts and values of the psychologically healthy person are subject 
to modification and reformulation at the impact of new experiences 
and the interaction with the environment. The disturbed person, 
on the contrary, is closed to new experiences. He perceives them in 
absolute and unconditional terms by the force of over-generaliza- 
tions and the rigid organization of concepts and values taken from 
the past. Everything is either white or black. His contact with the 
environment is defensive. He does not go out to test his concep- 
tualizations and evaluations against new facts and new experiences. 
His concepts and values are final, closed, inviolable, and unchal- 
lengeable, beyond the reach of any change and modification. This 
way of perceiving, judging, and evaluating is one form of defensive 
behavior which Hogan has studied under the name of “manner” 
of defensiveness. (8, pp. 69-70) 

11. Closedness to experience. (17, p. 48) 

This description is very often found and repeated in client-cen- 
tered writings but it means very much the same as the preceding 
one. This closedness to experience can refer to more limited or more 
extensive areas. The greater the range of experiences which are 
shut off from awareness or distorted in awareness, the deeper the 
personality disorder. 

12. A self-structure and organization that has been defined and 

bound by the past. (19, p. 10) 

The self has ceased to grow. In its interaction with the environ- 
ment it behaves defensively and does not assimilate any new ele- 
ment or aspect of experience. Its concepts and values are fixed. 
Every issue referring to the self is closed and done with. He desires 
no change and is opposed to change. He lives in the past and from 
the past and shuns the present and the actual. His mental constructs 
are rigid and fossilized. The more afraid he is to check them against 
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experience, the more frequently and willingly he defends them as 
“facts.” (5) 
13. Lack of adaptability and flexibility to new situations and 
new problems. (17, p. 49) 

This is due to the inability of the individual to apply general 
principle to concrete practical situations. Since a disturbed person 
is characterized by rigidity of mind, he judges and evaluates 
through abstractions and over-generalizations without being able 
to bring himself down to earth and see whether a particular case 
is included in the general principle or not. He is the slave of the 
past, of customs, traditions, evaluations, and solutions offered by 
others and is wont to repeat automatically and mechanically the 
same “good” old solutions of the past. This characteristic could be 
stated also as the confusion of a principle with its concrete ap- 
plications, or the elevation of given solution of a problem—with its 
peculiar and temporal circumstances of space and time—to the cate- 
gory of a general principle. The singular is generalized, the concrete 
is made abstract, and the temporal and circumstantial becomes 
permanent and unchangeable. 

Incongruence between self and ideal-self. (17, pp. 23 and 48) 

Ideal-self or self-ideal is a term used to denote a self-concept 
which the individual would most like to possess and upon which he 
places the highest value. Butler and Haigh define it as “the organ- 
ized conceptual pattern of characteristics and emotional states 
which the individual consciously holds as desirable (and undesir- 
able) for himself.” (4, p. 56) It has been demonstrated that this 
discrepancy is reduced as a result of successful counseling. Hence it 
is hypothesized that the discrepancy between self and ideal-self 
betrays a faulty organization of the self, which is reflected in a 
feeling of self-dissatisfaction. The fault may also lie with the for- 
mation of the ideal-self from unrealistic perceptions of himself, his 
potentialities and his limitations. The faulty formation of the ideal- 
self may be explained also by its direction and projection towards 
the past rather than the future, i.e., by the idealization of a dead, 
rigid and fossilized past. Ordinarily a successful therapy brings 
about a change and reorganization of the concept of self, but it has 
been observed that sometimes the self-ideal is also reorganized, 
especially when it had been based on introjected values. Through 
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therapy the ideal-self becomes more realistic and achievable be- 
cause its projection into the future is based on the present rather 
than the past. (13, pp. 140-141 and 4, pp. 55-75) 
14. Repression and inhibition of one’s own feelings (17, p. 78 and 
19, p. 3). 

When the person has been internally divided into tight and iso- 
lated compartments among which communication has been blocked, 
the individual tends to disown feelings, thoughts, and behaviors that 
are incongruent with the concepts and values of the self-structure. 
Feelings especially are regarded as shameful and unacceptable. 
When the evidence does not permit one to disown them entirely, the 
blame for them is shifted to somebody else, or they are referred to 
as something remote or belonging entirely to the gone past. 

15. Inability and unwillingness to communicate one’s feelings to 

another or ambiguity and inconsistency in such expression. 
17, p. 79 and 19, p. 39) 

This is a consequence of the person’s denial in awareness or dis- 
tortion in awareness of his own feelings. Since he is reluctant to 
accept them as his own and endeavors to repress them, his expres- 
sion and communication of what he feels and thinks is superficial, 
limited, fictitious, inconsistent, and ambiguous. 

It has been noted that clients in the beginning of therapy speak 
ordinarily of others, of external problems, and of their past, avoid- 
ing carefully their most intimate feelings and personal meanings 
and problems. It is only when their condition has improved through 
therapy, that they begin to discover themselves and speak of their 
feelings and their problems as of something present and within 
themselves. 

16. Intolerance and fright of inconsistencies and incongrutties. 

(19, p. 13) 

Love of self-consistency and self-congruence is common to both 
the healthy and the disturbed persons, but their reaction to incon- 
sistencies and incongruences in themselves and in others is quite 
different. While the normal person tends to face such inconsistencies 
in order to solve the riddle and assimilate the discordant elements 
of his experiences, the disturbed person is frightened by them and 
flees from them in horror and despair. Waverings and indecisions 
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are now owned; change is considered unthought of and unaccept- 
able. 

17. Negative self-regard or self-depreciation. (17, pp. 47-49 and 

9, pp. 11-14) 

This means lack of self-love, self-esteem, self-respect, and self- 
acceptance. Since the individual does not accept all of his ex- 
periences, he is bound to look at the incongruent experiences as 
something shameful and bad, if he cannot disguise them, distort 
them, or deny them altogether. Most of the client-centered thera- 
pists have observed that when clients begin to explore their feel- 
ings, values and behaviors, they generally see them and evaluate 
them from a negative and pessimistic point of view. Only after they 
have been progressing in therapy, do they find their feelings, their 
ideas, and behavior less displeasing and more acceptable. 

18. Conditional self-regard. (17, p. 36) 

Rogers has taken this construct from Standal who has designated 
it as the basic characteristic of psychological maladjustment. (22, 
pp. 69-89) A maladjusted individual seeks or avoids an experience 
only to please others. He has no respect, liking or acceptance of 
himself except in the manner and degree that he is liked, loved, 
and accepted by a “significant other.” His self-love and self-ac- 
ceptance depend altogether on the explicit or implicit conditions of 
another, his concepts and values. The disturbed person does not 
judge, evaluate, like or dislike anything about himself except 
through the introjected values of another. 

19. Introjected values or conditions of worth. 

Standal writes: “Psychological maladjustment exists whenever 
the self-structure is characterized by conditions of worth.” (22, p. 
88) On his part, Rogers writes: “If a value is ‘introjected’ from a 
significant other, then this condition of worth is applied to an ex- 
perience quite without reference to the extent to which it maintains 
or enhances the organism. It is an important specific instance of 
inaccurate symbolization, the individual valuing an experience posi- 
tively or negatively as 7f in relation to the criterion of the actualiz- 
ing tendency, but not actually in relation to it. An experience may 
be perceived as organismically satisfying, when in fact this is not 
true. Thus a condition of worth, because it disturbs the valuing 
process, prevents the individual from functioning freely and with 
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maximum effectiveness.” (17, p. 37) One thing should be noted 
about introjected values or conditions of worth. It is not the source 
or origin of the values that is so disastrous to the personality devel- 
opment but the self-deception in the symbolization of them. Social 
experiences and social evaluations are not only taken over and ac- 
cepted from others, but are also symbolized as if they had been 
experienced directly by the subject, even distorting and denying 
his own self-experiences to this effect. Here is Rogers’ own further 
explanation: “The values which the infant attaches to experience 
become divorced from his own organismic functioning, and ex- 
perience is valued in terms of the attitudes held by his parents, or 
by others who are in intimate association with him. These values 
come to be accepted as being just as ‘real’ as the values which are 
connected with direct experience.” (13, p. 500) “. . . The primary 
sensory and visceral reactions are ignored, or not permitted into 
consciousness, except in distorted form. The values which might be 
built upon them cannot be admitted to awareness. A concept of self 
based in part upon a distorted symbolization has taken their place.” 


(13, p. 501) 
20. Starvation and frustration of the need of positive regard. 
(17, p. 56) 


Positive regard is synonymous with warmth, liking, respect, sym- 
pathy, acceptance, and empathic understanding. Rogers has made 
of this construct the key to his theory of therapy. Standal and 
Krause have inferred from it that lack of positive regard and the 
starvation of the need of positive regard are also the basic construct 
for the explanation of psychological maladjustment. It is the con- 
tinuous seeking for positive regard and the constant frustration of 
this need. The individual has been deprived of affection and love 
or has been given these affects only in a selective, defensive manner. 
It is the starvation of affection and the frustration of the need of 
positive regard that will induce the conditions of worth which will 
plague him. Everything will be subordinated to his anxious seeking 
of love and affection from another. In order to secure love and af- 
fection, he will give up his concepts and values, his judgment and 
his valuing process, and accept slavishly the concepts and values 
of the other. A personality disorder is thus the psychic slavery of 
the person. 
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21. External locus of evaluation. (17, pp. 87 and 49) 

This is the explicit formulation of what has already been implied 
and said in the explanation of the previous description. It indicates 
the lack of self-confidence and self-direction of the individual and 
his complete dependence on the judgment and evaluation of others. 
He does not trust his own judgment and his own experience. For 
him these are useless tools rusting in the basement of his person- 
ality. 

22. Non-acceptance of others. (17, p. 49) 

At first sight, this characterization of a disturbed person seems 
to contradict what has just been said about his psychic slavery. But 
it is rather the complement of such descriptions. A person who feels 
insecure and threatened within himself is bound to perceive others 
unrealistically and defensively, interpreting their attitudes and be- 
havior as directed against him. He will easily misinterpret the 
slightest clue and react in ways and manners antagonistic to others. 
This has been shown by the research studies of Sheerer (21), Stock 
(24), and to some extent by the study of Gordon and Cartwright. 
(6) 

If we look at this matter from the conditional self-regard and 
the starvation of the positive regard from significant others, the 
disturbed person is restricted and limited by his conditions of worth 
even in his seeking of love and affection. He will only seek love 
and affection from those who imposed upon him their conditions of 
worth or their substitutes; toward others he will feel and behave in 
antagonistic and nonacceptant manners. Rogers writes: 


The person who denies some experiences must continually defend him- 
self against the symbolization of those experiences. 

As a consequence, all experiences are viewed defensively as potential 
threat, rather than for what they really are. 

Thus in interpersonal relationships, words or behaviors are experienced 
and perceived as threatening, which were not so intended. 

Also, words and behaviors in others are attacked because they represent 
or resemble the feared experiences. 

There is then no real understanding of the other as a separate person, 
since he is perceived mostly in terms of threat or non-threat to self. 

But when all experiences are available to consciousness and are inte- 
grated, then defensiveness is minimized. When there is no need to defend, 
there is no need to attack. (13, pp. 520-521) 


23. Inability to listen to others. (17, pp. 77-78) 
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Schlien has made very explicit this characteristic in an interest- 
ing paper. (20) Ability to listen to, and communicate with, others 
requires self-assurance, security, and self-confidence. Whoever is 
defensive, insecure about his own concepts and values and sus- 
picious of any change, will be unable to listen to others, because 
he is all taken up listening to his fears, and biases. We might re- 
phrase this characteristic by saying that a personality disorder is 
self-imprisonment of the personality, isolated and uncommunicated 
to others. (14) 

24. Inability to choose freely. (19, p. 44) 

The likings and dislikings, the apparent choices of the disturbed 
person seem to be imposed on him from the outside—by custom 
and tradition. He does not really make them from his own im- 
mediate experiences, by his own evaluation and weighing of motives 
and by his accurate differentiation and discrimination of facts. All 
these things are quite impossible to a man with rigid and intensional 
perceptions and with values introjected by conditions of worth. 

25. A narrow positive regard complex and an inflated negative re- 

gard complex. 

Rogers depends on Standal’s definition and elaboration of this 
construct. By Regard Complex Rogers means: 


all those self-experiences together with their interrelations which the in- 
dividual discriminates as being related to the positive regard of a par- 
ticular social other. This construct is intended to emphasize the gestalt 
nature of transactions involving positive or negative regard, and their 
potency. Thus, for example, if a parent shows positive regard to a child 
in relationship to a specific behavior, this tends to strengthen the whole 
pattern of positive regard which has previously been experienced as com- 
ing from that parent. Likewise specific negative regard from this parent 
tends to weaken the whole configuration of positive regard. (17, pp. 35-36) 


The positive and the negative regard received from a significant 
social other is extended to other experiences perceived or antici- 
pated, so that the regard received from others, whether it is posi- 
tive or negative, tends to include all or most of the experiences of 
the individual and becomes organized into a Positive Regard Com- 
plex or a Negative Complex.* 

In the process of therapy, it has been noted that the individual 

* I am introducing the term Negative Regard Complex for which I take full 


responsibility. It seems to flow from Rogers’ and Standal’s explanation as I 
understand them now. 
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beginning therapy sees through dark glasses that make everything 
look gloomy. His feelings are mostly negative and hostile. He is 
self-depreciating and non-acceptant of others. Toward the end of 
therapy, his outlook brightens up; his feelings and evaluations be- 
come more positive and optimistic; he is more acceptant and more 
tolerant both of himself and of others. We can thus describe the 
disturbed person as one whose positive regard complex is narrow 
and restricted while his negative regard complex is, on the contrary, 
wide and expansive. (cf. 22, pp. 108-112) 

All these descriptive definitions and many others that are syn- 
onymous or inferred from these, can be grouped around a few focal 
categories. We suggest that Rogers’ definitions are clustered around 
three main points: 

1. Feelings. These are described as bottled up, ‘repressed,’ dis- 
torted, denied to awareness, inhibited or expressed ambigu- 
ously, unrecognized as own or at most referred to as past and 
remote. 

2. Perceptions and Symbolizations. These are said to be inac- 
curate, distorted, defensive, unrealistic and denied to aware- 
ness. 

3. Affective and volitional failings. Lack of self-respect, self- 
confidence; insecurity, inadequacy, lack of responsibility, in- 
ability to choose freely and decide by himself. (cf. 12 and 19) 

These three categories point again to the three main goals of 
therapy that have been emphasized historically in the development 
of clent-centered theory of therapy: abreaction of feelings, develop- 
ment of insight, and the reorganization of personality. In Scholastic 
terminology we can translate this as a shift of emphasis from emo- 
tions to perceptual and cognitive processes and finally to affective 
and volitional processes. 

Standal’s thesis: The need for Positive Regard seems to have 
been the turning point in the development of client-centered think- 
ing by pointing to the dynamics of positive regard both in the 
development of healthy personalities if positive regard is given 
fully and unconditionally, and in the stunting of personality if the 
positive regard is given selectively, thus producing conditions of 
worth and introjected values in the disordered person. His basic 
definition of personality disorder, as we said before, is “a self- 
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structure characterized by conditions of worth.” His basic idea of 
psychological health and adjustment is “the elimination of con- 
ditions of worth through the client’s discrimination of the uncon- 
ditional positive regard of the therapist.” (22, pp. 145 and 147) In 
the Preface of his Thesis, Standal writes: 


During the dozen years of its existence, the client-centered theory of 
personality and psychotherapy, as formulated by Carl Rogers, has come 
increasingly to emphasize the role of “acceptance” in therapy. The thera- 
pist’s attitude of acceptance, coupled with a kind of empathic under- 
standing, is held to create an atmosphere which enables the client 
accurately to symbolize and perceive previously denied and distorted 
experiences and thus to integrate them into his self-structure .. . 

While “acceptance” is thus given vital function in therapy, it still ap- 
pears to be supplementary to the major therapeutic process; the ex- 
periencing by the client of previously unacceptable material in an 
accurately symbolized form. Such accurate symbolization, proceeding in 
a manner and a rate determined by the client, is seen as the crucial 
factor in effecting psychological readjustment. The therapist’s acceptance 
of the client seems to be viewed as a sort of catalytic factor which en- 
ables this process of symbolization to take place. 

This thesis will attempt to give “acceptance” (or an analogous con- 
cept) a more central role in client-centered theory. It will maintain that, 
while accurate symbolization and perception of previously denied material 
is necessary and is facilitated by the therapist’s acceptance of the client, 
it is the client’s perception of this acceptance which is crucial in ef- 
fecting readjustment. It will, in other words, change the emphasis so as to 
view the therapist’s primary task as that of communicating acceptance 
rather than that of facilitating accurate symbolization. (22, Preface) 


According to Krause, the definitions of maladjustment can be 
grouped around two important categories: Repression (denial to 
awareness, distortion in awareness) and Conditions of worth, which 
mean self-depreciation by the frustration and starvation of the 
need of positive regard from significant others. (9, Chapters 4 and 
5) 


Il. DyNAMics oF PERSONALITY DISORDERS 


By dynamics, I mean the casual relations that exist among the 
many characteristics described in the definitions I have just given. 
Basic in the explanation of them all are the following: 1. Condi- 
tional positive regard; 2. Conditional self-regard; 3. Incongruence 
between self and experience; 4. Anxiety and threat; and 5. Defen- 
sive behavior. 

Before going into details I can say in general that the so-called 
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mechanisms of defensive behavior are utilized in order to ward off 
anxiety and threat. Anxiety is a means to keep off the awareness of 
incongruence between self and experience or between self and ideal- 
self. Although such incongruences are the source of anxiety and 
pain, they are defended because the subject is afraid to modify the 
structure of the self; and he is afraid to reorganize the self-structure 
because he is afraid that, by so doing, he may lose the little self- 
respect and self-love that he has on account of his conditions of 
worth. The introjected values taken over from others serve the dis- 
turbed person as the criteria of value for the things he should ad- 
mit into, or reject from, the self-gestalt or self-ideal. The conditions 
of worth are formed because significant others have been selective, 
limited, egotistic in their positive regard leaving him in a con- 
dition of starvation of love and affection, warmth and acceptance so 
that he clings neurotically to the little affection he was given and 
carefully defends its conditions by every mechanism of defense at 
his disposal. These are the relations I expect to spell out in this 
section of my paper. 


Conditional Positive Regard 


Standal considers the need for positive regard or for love and 
affection a learned need through its association with the satis- 
faction of the primary needs of the child. When the awareness of 
the self begins to emerge, the child perceives that some of his ex- 
periences related to his “self”? make a positive difference in the 
experiential field of his mother, or a significant social other, i.e., are 
accepted warmly by her. Such is the genesis of the need of positive 
regard as postulated by Standal and accepted by Rogers. 

The need for positive regard has the following characteristics: 

1. It is universal, and persists even after the individual can 
satisfy his primary needs without the assistance and help of the 
original significant other, because it is continually reinforced by 
the assistance and help that every human being receives from 
others throughout life. (22, pp. 31-385 and 17, p. 36) 

2. It is inferential and hence subject to ambiguity. This means 
that the child knows that his self-experiences are accepted by the 
other only through inferring from the gestures, words, and signs 
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which serve him as clues to the experiential field of the other. (22, 
pp. 36-39) 

3. It is pervasive and comprehensive. “Any or all self-experiences 
may become directly connected with the satisfaction or frustration 
of the need of positive regard.” (22, p. 41) 

4. It is reciprocal. “When the individual discriminates himself 
as satisfying another’s need for positive regard, he necessarily ex- 
periences satisfaction of his own need for positive regard.” (22, p. 
46) This explains why the mother (and in his turn, the therapist 
also) feels herself satisfied when she tenders loving care to her 
child. 

Positive regard can be given conditionally or unconditionally. 
These words need further explanation. Positive regard is said to be 
experienced or felt unconditionally toward another when none of 
his experiences is discriminated as more or less worthy of positive 
regard. This does not mean that the person experiencing uncon- 
ditional positive regard toward another has to be blind to the dif- 
ferent behaviors of the other, but rather that his positive regard 
refers to the person as a whole irrespective of the differential values 
attached to his specific or particular behavior. He ‘‘prizes” the 
whole person, although he may perceive also his particular acts. 
On the contrary, he will feel conditional positive regard if he takes 
or accepts the other person—not for the value he has as a person 
with its own potentialities, but for the value his specific behaviors 
have in relation to his own needs, desires, or expectations. His ac- 
ceptance of the other refers to his acts and behavior, not to his 
whole person. He weighs each one of the other’s self-experiences 
and accepts them only if they fulfill the requirements set forth ex- 
plicitly or implicitly by his own needs and desires. Ultimately he 
is loving himself through the other. (17, pp. 35-86 and 22, pp. 67- 
68) 


Conditional Self-Regard 


Standal thinks that the conditional, selective, restricted positive 
regard of significant others is the root of all personality disorders, 
because he postulates that each person takes himself to be as he 
has experienced himself in relation to significant social others. If 
they love him, he will love himself; if they dislike him, he will 
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dislike himself and lose confidence in himself; if they accept some 
of his experiences and reject others, he will tend to seek only those 
experiences favored with positive regard and to avoid the experi- 
ences which were denied acceptance and positive regard. 

The need for self-regard is a learned need associated with the 
satisfaction or frustration of the need of positive regard. It par- 
takes of its characteristics and of its qualities. It is universal and 
pervasive because it includes all of the self-experiences either in 
the Positive Regard Complex or in the Negative Regard Complex 
due to the configurational tendency of self-experience. It is also 
inferential, because it is based on the inferences of the person re- 
garding the conditional or unconditional positive regard of the sig- 
nificant social other. It is finally reciprocal because the individual 
will love or hate others as he has felt himself to be either accepted 
or rejected. (22, p. 61) 

The most important characteristic assigned to the need of self- 
regard is that it is experienced later on independently of the posi- 
tive regard transaction. When the individual loves or hates himself, 
accepts or repudiates some of his experiences just as he was loved 
or hated, accepted or rejected by others, he is satisfying at the 
same time the need for positive regard. Standal writes: 


Positive regard satisfactions or frustrations associated with any partic- 
ular self-experience or group of self-experiences come to be experienced 
independently of positive regard transactions with social others. Positive 
regard experienced in this fashion will be called self-regard. 

Now just as the need for positive regard developed as a learned need 
through associations of regard with various need satisfactions, the need 
for self-regard develops as a learned need based upon association of self- 
experiences with satisfaction or frustration of the need for positive regard, 
the stimuli giving rise to that experience will begin to take on rewarding 
characteristics so that in effect the individual experiences something simi- 
lar to positive regard when that self-experience occurs. Conversely, when 
a self-experience repeatedly leads to withdrawal of positive regard, the 
stimuli giving rise to that self-experience will take on a punishing char- 
acter. Upon arousal of the self-experience the individual will experience 
something similar to a loss of positive regard satisfaction or frustrations. 
The individual will thus experience something akin to positive regard 
satisfaction or frustration in conjunction with innumerable self-experiences 
even though actual positive regard transactions with the significant other 
(or others) no longer occur. (22, p. 59) 


All this can be summarized by saying that the self-regard of the 
individual will be like the regard of others toward him. If he was 
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given unconditional positive regard his self-regard also will be un- 
conditional. No self-experience will be regarded as unacceptable and 
hence there will be no negative regard complex but only a single uni- 
fied positive regard complex embracing all of his experiences. But if 
he experienced conditional positive regard from others, his self-re- 
gard will be conditional and limited. He will accept some of his ex- 
periences and reject others. He will have two regard complexes: 
positive and negative; two configurations of self-experiences, one 
that is accepted and one that is not accepted. Part of himself will 
be loved and accepted and part of himself will be hated and re- 
jected. (22, p. 62) 


Incongruence of Self and Experience 


Conditional self-regard implies the division of self and experi- 
ence, or of experiences that are sought and experiences that are 
avoided. It is the disruption of the person into two regard com- 
plexes, into two “I” and two “me,” one acceptable and lovable; the 
other unacceptable, unworthy and unlovable. It is the beginning 
of a split personality. 

Conditions of worth or introjected values, which make a partic- 
ular set of experiences pleasing and satisfying and another set dis- 
pleasing, tend to erect themselves as the measuring criteria of the 
experiences, as the core or nucleus of the self-gestalt. Thus are gen- 
erated the division, disparity, and incongruence of the self and ex- 
perience. 

Rogers writes with precision and clarity which can hardly be 
surpassed on this point: 


Because of the need for self-regard, the individual perceives his ex- 
perience selectively, in terms of the conditions of worth which have come 
to exist in him. 

a) Experiences which are in accordance with his conditions of worth are 
perceived and symbolized accurately in awareness. 

b) Experiences which run contrary to the conditions of worth are per- 
ceived selectively and distortedly as if in accord with the conditions of 
worth, or are, in part or whole, denied to awareness. 

Consequently some experiences now occur in the organism which are 
not recognized as self-experiences, are not accurately symbolized, and are 
not organized into the self structure in accurately symbolized form. 

Thus from the time of the first selective perception in terms of con- 
ditions of worth, the states of incongruence between self and experience, 


' 
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of psychological maladjustment and of vulnerability exist to some degree. 
(17, p. 60) 


Anxiety and Threat 


Anxiety has been defined by Rogers as a phenomenal affective 
state of uneasiness and tension when an incongruent experience ap- 
proximates awareness. Threat seems to differ only slightly from 
anxiety in that threat is a dim awareness of the incongruent ex- 
perience and the mobilization of the defensive mechanisms to main- 
tain the threatening experience away from accurate symbolization. 
(17, pp. 28-29) 

Standal takes exception with such explanation of anxiety and 
refers it rather to the anticipation of loss of self-regard. He writes: 


I differ from Rogers in that I see as the primary causal factor (of anxiety) 
the anticipation of losses of self-regard rather than the perception of 
experiences inconsistent with the self-structure. It seems reasonable to 
assume that experiences which can be roughly characterized as ‘fear’ ac- 
company anticipated losses in need-satisfaction; and anticipation (al- 
though not necessarily clearly discriminated) of losses of self-regard will 
arouse those unpleasant fear-like affective responses which may be la- 
belled ‘anxiety’. (22, p. 76) 


This difference, however, seems to be only superficial. The in- 
congruence of self and experience, the distortion in awareness, and 
the denial in awareness are to be explained by the conditions of 
worth that make the self-regard conditional. Self-regard means ex- 
periences which were originally associated with positive regard 
satisfactions and which are later experienced as satisfying in- 
dependently of positive regard transactions. If positive regard had 
been given unconditionally, no experience would be excluded from 
the self-regard satisfaction. Hence, if anxiety is aroused for fear 
of losing self-regard, it means that such self-regard is restricted by 
conditions of worth, that it is conditional, and, therefore, seeks only 
the experiences that originally met the conditions of worth and 
avoids those experiences that did not meet such conditions. This is 
brought out by Rogers himself in his latest exposition: 

“The essential nature of the threat is that if the experience were 
accurately symbolized in awareness, the self-concept would no 
longer be a consistent gestalt, the conditions of worth would be 
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violated, and the need for self-regard would be frustrated. A state 
of anxiety would exist.” (17, p. 62) 


Defensive Behaviors 


These comprise what is more generally called neurotic behaviors 
and also, according to Rogers, disorganized psychotic behaviors. 

The process of defense consists of the selective perception or distor- 
tion of the experience and/or the denial to awareness of the experience 
or some portion thereof, thus keeping the total perception of the ex- 
perience consistent with the individual’s self-structure and consistent with 
his conditions of worth. 

The general consequences of the process of defense, aside from its pres- 
ervation of the above consistencies, are: a rigidity of perception, due to 
the necessity of distorting perceptions; and inaccurate perception of re- 
ality, due to the distortion and omission of data and intensionality. (17, 
p. 62) 

Mechanisms of defense are ways and means to ward off the in- 
congruent experiences from the structure of the self. They are de- 
fensive behaviors to safeguard the conditions of worth and prevent 
the loss of conditional self-regard. 

Sometimes these defenses fail either because the incongruence be- 
tween self and experience is significantly great or because the 
denied experiences are brought to awareness too suddenly. The self- 
structure is then broken and a period of disorganization and con- 
fusion follows. In such state of disorganization, acute psychotic 
behaviors, consistent with the denied experiences, prevail until the 
self-structure is reorganized either in terms of the old conditions 
of worth or admits into its gestalt the aspects and experiences of 
self that had been barred and excluded from it. (17, pp. 64-66) 

Such explanation of Rogers can, of course, be translated more 
directly into the constructs of self-regard and conditions of worth. 
The self-structure spoken of as inconsistent with some of self-ex- 
perience represents the conditions of worth and the core and nucleus 
of the conditional self-regard of the individual. Such conditions of 
worth or introjected values have been taken over from significant 
others and have established themselves as the ruling agency of man, 
the criteria of right and wrong, suppressing, repressing, and deny- 
ing to awareness and symbolization other self-experiences and as- 
pects of the self that were originally frowned upon by significant 
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others and that have ever since been excluded from the positive re- 
gard complex and relegated to the negative regard complex. 

Perhaps the following comparison will help illustrate the point. 

A disturbed person ridden by conditions of worth is like a nation 
that has lost its freedom and is ruled by a clique or faction im- 
posed by a powerful foreign power. This government is not, of 
course, representative of the entire people. It will cater to those 
citizens only who are in sympathy with the sectarian ideas of the 
“powerful significant social others.” It is easy to understand that 
this clique will rule by force, repression, rigidity of organization, 
carefully excluding from power any elements that hold ideas and 
goals incongruent with those of the ruling class or clique. However, 
the more they repress and suppress, the more insecure will they 
feel, and the more extensive and elaborate will be the defenses 
erected to maintain their privileged position. 

A disturbed person is indeed a slave to ideas and values received 
from others, not formed through the agency of his own valuing 
process or the actualization of his own potentialities. And the more 
enslaved he is to his conditions of worth or introjected values, the 
more conditional will be his self-respect and his self-love, and the 
more rigid, defensive, and despotic will be his behavior regarding 
others. 

We can summarize the present discussion of the dynamics of per- 
sonality disorders by a series of formulas which indicate the causal 
relations we have been pointing out. The quantification of such 
formulas has not been demonstrated. This much ean be said, how- 
ever, that any variation (increase or decrease) in the member at 
the left will imply similar variation (increase or decrease) of the 
member at the right. This is what is meant by the symbol 9) and 
by its translation, “implies”: 

CRo 


CW Conditional positive regard “implies” condi- 
tions of worth. 


CW CRs Conditions of worth imply conditional self- 


2, 
2) 
regard. 
CRs +a) I Conditional self-regard implies incongruences. 
a) 


Vv Incongruences imply vulnerability. 
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Vv ) T and A Vulnerability implies threat and anxiety. 
T&A =) DB Threat and anxiety imply defensive behavior. 


DB 5 NS & PS Defensive behaviors imply neurotic and psy- 
chotic symptoms. 


We can also express the dynamics and causal relations of all the descrip- 
tions given of personality disorders with one formula: 


Cho CW.) CRs.) I. O.V..) Tre Ad DB: DNS. 4: PS. 1% pv. 
69 and 9, pp. 13 & 31) 

Defensive behaviors are the most external and apparent symp- 
toms of personality disorders which can be traced back to lack of 
self-love, self-respect, self-esteem within the person. Ultimately 
they are the outgrowth of his contact with significant social others 
who have deprived him of warm and accepting love or unselective 
and unconditional positive regard. 

This presentation of personality disorders, started by Standal 
and adopted by Rogers, brings out very clearly the shift of em- 
phasis in client-centered thinking from the dimension of knowing 
to the dimension of loving, from the cognitive and perceptive proc- 
esses to the affective and volitional processes. 

If some experiences are denied to awareness or distorted in 
awareness, it is not ultimately because the intellect and the cog- 
nitive powers have been at fault, but the will that refuses to accept 
and to own experiences and aspects of one’s self that were asso- 
ciated with lack of love or positive regard from significant others. 
Again, if threat and anxiety arouse the disturbed person to neurot- 
ically defensive behaviors, the dynamics lies not in the perception 
or symbolization, but in the loved and cherished values that are 
threatened. Ultimately personality disorders are not a defect of the 
intellect through inadequate symbolization or perception, but limi- 
tation in love through the failure of the will. In the development of 
client-centered thinking, we see the same or similar shift of em- 
phasis that can be observed in Freud’s thinking, with different 
constructs and symbolization. In Freudian theory the emphasis was 
first on the abreaction of emotions, then in the solution of the con- 
flict of the unconscious versus the conscious, and finally in the dy- 
namics of transference. In Rogers also, the historical points of 
emphasis have been first, followed by the recognition and expression 
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of feelings, then the accurate symbolization in awareness, and, 
finally, the dynamics of self-love and the affection from significant 
others. 


Ill. THprapy 


I ended the previous section of my study stating that the basic 
root within the individual to account for the origin, development, 
and maintenance of personality disorders is the decrease and loss 
of self-regard, self-respect, self-esteem, and self-acceptance through 
the conditions of worth. The one factor outside the person himself 
responsible for such a state is the conditional positive regard of a 
significant other. 

From this conclusion it can easily be inferred that the necessary, 
essential, and basic condition to change therapeutically every mani- 
festation of personality disorders is to raise the level of the person’s 
self-regard. This means the dissolution of his conditions of worth 
and the reorganization of his personality on the basis of the rec- 
ognition and acceptance of all his potentialities, capacities, and 
limitations. The necessary and sufficient means to do this is ex- 
periencing and communicating to him unconditional positive regard 
on the part of a significant social other, in this case, the therapist. 
The basic lack of self-love of the disturbed person cannot be filled 
except by giving him love, understanding, and empathy. Standal 
wrote in the Preface of his thesis: “The individual’s discrimination 
of lack of acceptance by another is the crucial factor in the elimina- 
tion of psychological maladjustment.” (22, p. V) Krause ends his 
thorough discussion of the formation and dissolution of the con- 
ditions of worth with these words: “The key to therapy must lie, 
then, in the increase of self-regard. This can be achieved through 
increasing Positive Regard.” (9, p. 24) 

Although the whole theory of client-centered therapy can be 
packed into this nutshell, it needs some explanatory enlargement. I 
will not give a lengthy exposition of the principles and technical 
implementations of the client-centered theory, but only spell out 
the prerequisites on the part of the therapist that will enable him 
to experience unconditional positive regard and the main channel of 
the communication of such regard. It can be advanced here that a 
polite word and a courteous expression of love will not do the trick. 
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1. The first prerequisite for the experiencing unconditional posi- 
tive regard toward a client is an intimate, attitudinal, and philo- 
sophical conviction of his worth: that he has potentialities and 
capabilities of growth and that he has a right to develop on his own 
lines as a separate human person, and not as the realization and ex- 
emplification of the needs, desires, pet ideas, and ideals of the 
therapist. Rogers is very precise and eloquent in the exposition of 
this thought: 


The primary point of importance here is the attitude held by the 
counselor toward the worth and the significance of the individual. How 
do we look upon others? Do we see each person as having worth and 
dignity in his own right? If we do hold this point of view at the verbal 
level, to what extent is it operationally evident at the behavioral level? 
Do we tend to treat individuals as persons of worth, or do we subtly 
devaluate them by our attitudes and behavior? Is our philosophy one in 
which respect for the individual is uppermost? Do we respect his capacity 
and his right to self-direction, or do we basically believe that his life 
would be best guided by us? To what extent do we have a need and a 
desire to dominate others? Are we willing for the individual to select and 
choose his own values, or are our actions guided by the conviction (usually 
unspoken) that he would be happiest if he permitted us to select for him 
his values and standards and goals? (18, p. 20) 

2. The second prerequisite for experiencing and communicating 
unconditional positive regard is genuineness, personal integration, 
and congruence in the therapeutic relationship. 

The optimistic view of human nature that client-centered therapy 
maintains must begin at home, i.e., by the trust and confidence in 
the capacities and potentialities of the therapist himself. “The 
therapist who endeavors to utilize this approach soon learns that the 
development of the way of looking upon people which underlies this 
therapy is a continuing process, closely related to the therapist’s 
own struggle for personal growth and integration. He can be only 
as ‘nondirective’ as he has achieved respect for others in his own 
personality organization.” (13, p. 21) 

And further Rogers writes: ‘What permits the therapist to have 
a deep respect for, and acceptance of, another? In our experience, 
such a philosophy is most likely to be held by the person who has 
a basic respect for the worth and significance of himself. One can- 
not, in all likelihood, accept others unless he has first accepted him- 
self.”’ (13, p. 22, note 1) 

The continuous struggle of the therapist to achieve psychological 
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perfection in himself implies a continuous endeavor to free himself 
of conditions of worth that would restrict and decrease his self- 
regard and thwart his relationship with the client. Very strong con- 
ditions of worth on the part of the therapist would reinforce the 
same conditions of worth in the client or, even worse, create in him 
new and similar conditions of worth, harming him rather than 
helping him. (9, p. 38) 

“The person who is to carry on therapy needs security within 
himself, and this may come in part from having thought through 
some of the basic questions regarding human life, and having 
formulated tentative but personally meaningful answers.” (13, p. 
437) 

Standal is even more explicit in his denunciation of the evils that 
the conditions of worth of the therapist would bring on the thera- 
peutic relation, weakening its efficacy or disrupting it altogether. 
He writes: 


Therapy is probably never ideal. Therapists are not perfect; and the 
less perfect the therapist, the more important become the inter-relation- 
ships of the personality characteristics of the client and the therapist as 
factors that may limit therapeutic change. (22, p. 117) 


And further he says: 


Conditions of worth in the therapist can limit the psychotherapeutic 
process by making it impossible for him to discriminate accurately the 
self-experience which the client is trying to express, thereby making it 
impossible for the therapist to express positive regard in connection with 
that experience. There are two distinguishable cases in which conditions 
of worth can operate to prevent accurate discrimination of the client’s 
self-experience. The first would be the case in which the therapist’s con- 
ditions of worth have led to such deep denials of certain of his own self- 
experiences that the expressive behavior of the client has no power to 
arouse them. The second would be the case in which the expressive be- 
havior of the client is capable of arousing at least a partial discrimination 
in the therapist of certain denied self-experience. .. . (22, p. 122). 
While the first of these situations is likely to be more puzzling to the 
client, the second is likely to be more disruptive of the therapeutic process. 
In neither case can the client perceive positive regard in relation to the 
self-experience he is expressing, and hence for him the positive regard 
of the therapist ceases to be unconditional. (22, p. 124) 


Rogers has in mind all this discussion and closes with a practical, 
down-to-earth compromise expecting that the therapist be con- 
gruent at least in the therapeutic relation with a particular client: 
“Tt is not to be expected that the therapist is a completely congruent 
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person at all times. Indeed if this were a necessary condition there 
would be no therapy! But it is enough if in this particular moment 
of this immediate relationship with this specific person he is com- 
pletely and fully himself, with his experience of the moment being 
accurately symbolized and integrated into the picture he holds of 
himself. Thus it is that imperfect human beings can be of thera- 
peutic assistance to other human beings.” (17, 43) 


Empathic Understanding 


This is the principal channel through which positive regard is 
shown. By empathy Rogers means “to perceive the internal frame 
of reference of another with accuracy, and with the emotional com- 
ponents and meanings which pertain thereto, as if one were the 
other person, but without ever losing the ‘as if’ condition.” (17, p. 
38) And by internal frame of reference he means “all the realm of 
experience which is available to the awareness of the individual at 
a given moment. It includes the full range of sensations, perceptions, 
meanings and memories, which are available to consciousness. . . . 
It is the subjective world of the individual. Only he can know it 
fully.” (Ibid) 

This can be explained further, first, negatively, by saying that 
empathy is to lay aside one’s own set of criteria in order to be able 
to perceive the client and his world of feelings as he sees them. It 
is to give up, at least temporarily, one’s perceptual field in order 
to perceive with the client, not about the client. It is to cease to be 
one’s own ego and become the alter ego of the other, to be at his 
side as part of himself, when he explores, step by step, the dark 
corners and the distorted and unrecognized aspects of himself. (18, 
pp. 32-35) 

Positively, empathy means the gift of himself to the other in the 
relationship in order to give him the strength to look at his feelings, 
both negative, defensive, antisocial, and antimoral as well as at the 
positive, good, socially acceptable ones. Empathy is to provide a 
warm, permissive atmosphere wherein the client can regain con- 
fidence and courage to be himself. Empathy is to relive with the 
client all his self-experiences associated with fear, threat, and anx- 
iety, that he may break his defenses and get rid of his fears and in- 
securities and start building, by himself, with his own hands and 
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efforts, a new self composed of all his self-experiences, without 
segregation, depreciation, and devaluation of any aspect of himself. 
(18, pp. 95-103) 

Raskin describes this attitude of the expert client-centered thera- 
pist as the active experiencing and living with the client the 
feelings and attitudes he is expressing by means of empathic iden- 
tification without ever losing the quality of vicarious participation, 
as if they were his own. (11, p. 29) The main element in this char- 
acterization of the technique of the client-centered therapist is not 
understanding in the ordinary sense: to interpret another’s com- 
munication in relation to our own values, concepts, needs, and 
prejudices; to make a diagnosis of what was said and a prognosis of 
what is going to follow. To empathize, on the contrary, is to forget 
our personal frame of reference and endeavor to see and perceive 
through the frame of reference of the client. This is not a sponta- 
neous or easy process but one that has to be acquired through con- 
stant effort and the continuous gift of himself to the other. Rogers 
writes: 


For the present, it would appear that for me, as counselor, to focus my 
whole attention and effort upon understanding and perceiving as the 
clhent perceives and understands, is a striking operational demonstration 
of the belief I have in the worth and the significance of this individual 
client. Clearly the most important value which I hold is, as indicated 
by my attitudes and my verbal behavior, the client himself. Also the fact 
that I permit the outcome to rest upon this deep understanding is prob- 
ably the most vital operational evidence which could be given that I have 
confidence in the potentiality of the individual for constructive change 
and development in the direction of a more full and satisfying life. As a 
seriously disturbed client wrestles with his utter inability to make any 
choice, or another client struggles with his strong urges to commit suicide, 
the fact that I enter with deep understanding into the desperate feelings 
that exist but do not attempt to take over responsibility, is a most mean- 
ingful expression of basic confidence in the forward-moving tendencies in 
the human organism. 

We might say, then, that for many therapists functioning from a client- 
centered orientation, the sincere aim of getting “within” the attitudes of 
the client, of entering the client’s internal frame of reference, is the most 
complete implementation which has thus far been formulated, for the 
central hypothesis of respect for and reliance upon the capacity of the 
person. (13, pp. 35-36) 


We can translate this paragraph into the new constructs developed 
by Standal and adopted by Rogers by saying that the empathic un- 
derstanding of the client is the best expression of the unconditional 
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positive regard the therapist holds for the client, an operational 
demonstration of the sensitive, sincere, and deep respect he has for 
the worth and value of the client as a person, despite his present 
neurotic or psychotic behaviors. 

Although in his much discussed paper “On the necessary and 
sufficient conditions for therapeutic change,” (18) Rogers has em- 
phasized the importance of perception by the client of the positive 
regard and empathic understanding that the therapist holds toward 
him, it is evident that these attitudes have to be communicated to 
the client. Client-centered technique is only one way of expressing 
such communication. 

The process of communication may present special difficulties 
when dealing with psychotics. It may be hard to understand exactly 
what they are saying by reason of their own peculiar idiosyncrasies 
or of their own private language and the peculiar meaning they at- 
tach to some words. The therapist may find it hard to express his 
positive regard and empathy with words and signs that can be un- 
derstood by such client. But once the therapist is able to under- 
stand and communicate with him in his own peculiar language of 
words and gestures, Rogers postulates that their therapeutic treat- 
ment is not different from the treatment of neurotic disorders. He 
has one simple formula applicable to all: Show unconditional posi- 
tive regard through empathic understanding. 

Rogers’ theory of therapy can be summarized in one word: love 
or positive regard for the client. This should be a deeply ingrained 
attitude, experienced and communicated sincerely and genuinely by 
every behavior of the therapist but especially through his empathic 
understanding of the client. 


TV. Tuer PREVENTION THROUGH THE THERAPEUTIC [INFLUENCE OF 
THE Famity, EDUCATION, AND RELIGION 


In this section of my paper, I will touch on some of the applica- 
tions that our study of the origin and dynamics of personality dis- 
orders and of the client-centered therapeutic principle has. We have 
seen that personality disorders are due to a decrease of self-regard 
induced by the conditional positive regard of significant others. We 
have also seen that the basic principle of client-centered therapy 
is experiencing and communicating unconditional positive regard. 
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The efficacy of this therapeutic principle is not confined to the 
therapy hour or to the counseling relationship. It can be applied to 
family life, to education, to religion, and, in general, to every in- 
stitution where interpersonal relationship is important and where 
the dynamism of love and its frustration can take place. If the 
premises of our study are correct, we can draw the conclusion that 
if and when the therapeutic principle of client-centered therapy is 
applied to these and similar interpersonal relationships, personality 
disorders will be prevented and straightened out with as much or 
greater efficacy as in the counseling cuit We shall point 
out such applications. 


Family Life 


If both husband and wife experience and communicate uncon- 
ditional positive regard to each other and to their children, we 
postulate that the following greatly therapeutic effects will follow: 

1. The abreaction of their negative feelings and the expression of 
their positive feelings will be facilitated. 

At first sight, the open and straightforward expression and com- 
munication of feelings might be considered dangerous to the good 
relations of the family, but it has been found to be just the con- 
trary, namely, very beneficial. The expression of negative feelings 
especially of resentment, anger, shame, jealousy, etc., has a de- 
structive effect when it is the explosion of unrecognized and un- 
owned feelings that burst with all the fury of pent-up emotions in 
the inappropriate time and situation. But it has no such disastrous 
effects when it takes place in the acceptant atmosphere of the coun- 
seling relationship or in a family atmosphere created by similar at- 
titudes. Rogers writes: 


As the client is able to pour out, in all their accumulated anguish, fury, 
despair, or fear, the emotions which he has been feeling, and he accepts 
these feelings as his own, they lose their explosiveness. Hence he is more 
able to express, in any specific family relationship, the feelings aroused by 
that relationship. Since they do not carry such overload from the past, 
they are more appropriate, and more likely to be understood. Gradually 
the individual finds himself expressing his feelings when they occur, not 
at some much later point after they have burned and festered him. (15, 
p. 6) 


2. Family relations will be based on the real personality of each 
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member of the family and not on mere pretenses. This will assure 
the family stability. 

“To discover that feelings of shame, anger and annoyance can be 
expressed and that the relationship still survives, is reassuring. To 
find that we can express tenderness, and sensitivity, and fearful- 
ness and yet not be scorned or betrayed—this is a deeply strength- 
ening thing. It seems that part of the reason why this works out 
constructively is that in therapy the individual learns to recognize 
and express his feelings as his own feelings, not as a fact about an- 
other person.” (15, ibid.) After reporting some actual therapeutic 
cases in relation to family life, Rogers writes: 

These excerpts seem to me to portray a pattern of changing in family re- 
lations which is very familiar to us. Mrs. S. feels, though she hardly dares 
admit it even to herself, resentful of her mother as though she had no 
rights of her own. It seems as though nothing but difficulty could result 
from letting these feelings exist openly in the relationship. Yet as she 
tentatively permits them to enter the situation she finds herself acting 
with more assurance, more integrity. The relationship improves rather 
than deteriorates. More surprising of all, when the relationship is lived 
on the basis of real feelings, she finds that resentment and hate are not 
the only feelings she has toward her mother. Fondness, affection and en- 
joyment are also feelings which enter the relationship. It seems clear that 
there may be moments of discord, dislike, and anger between the two. 
But there will also be respect and understanding and liking. They seem 
to have learned what many other clients have also learned, that a re- 
lationship does not have to be lived on a basis of pretense, but can be 
lived on the fluctuating variety of feelings which really exist. (15, p. 10) 

3. Communication among members of the family will be improved. 

This will naturally follow if husband and wife, parents, and chil- 
dren, endeavor to understand each other empathically, trying tv 
interpret life experiences and situations after the meaning—threat 
or enjoyment—which such experiences and situations have for the 
others. This will necessarily make the others feel accepted and 
loved, will increase their own personal value and self-respect, and 
at the same time increase the self-respect and self-love of the un- 
derstanding person. Standal pointed out the mutual reciprocity of 
positive regard. He writes: “When an individual discriminates him- 
self as satisfying another’s need for positive regard, he necessarily 
experiences satisfaction of his own need for positive regard.” (22, 
p. 39) On his part Rogers writes: 


To understand another person’s thoughts and feelings thoroughly with the 
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meaning they have for him, and to be thoroughly understood by the other 
person in return—this is one of the most rewarding human experiences, 
and all too rare. Individuals who have come to us for therapy often re- 
port their pleasure in discovering that such genuine communication is 
possible with members of their own families. . . . It is such relief, such 
blessed relaxation of defenses to find oneself understood, that the individ- 
ual wishes to create this atmosphere for others. To find ... that one’s 
most awful thoughts, one’s most bizarre and abnormal feelings, one’s most 
ridiculous dreams and hopes, one’s most evil behaviors, can all be under- 
stood by another, is a tremendously releasing experience. One begins to 
see it as a resource he can extend to others. (15, p. 12) 

The reason for the easier and happier communication among the 
various members of the family is that defenses and barriers are 
broken down by positive regard and empathic understanding. They 
cease to be on their guard because they do not have to depend on 
pretenses in order to live together. The less defensive they feel to- 
ward one another, the easier it will be for them to listen to and 
understand empathically other people. And the more they communi- 
cate with each other on a real, open, and sincere basis, the greater 
will be their joy of living together and sharing with each other, not 
only a common bread and shelter, but their most intimate feelings, 
thoughts and ideals. 

An important characteristic of the process of communication has 
been exemplified and demonstrated by client-centered therapy, 
which is of far reaching consequences in the family life. It has been 
found that listening and understanding empathically can be initi- 
ated by one person without waiting for the other to be ready. “This 
procedure can deal with insincerities, the defensive exaggerations, 
the hes, the ‘false fronts’ which characterize almost every failure 
in communication. These defensive distortions drop away with as- 
tonishing speed as people find that the only intent is to understand, 
not to judge. . . . The dropping of some defensiveness by one party 
leads to further dropping of defensiveness by the other party.” (14, 
p. 9) 

4. The danger of creating personality disorders in others and of 
stunting their development and growth will be diminished or elimi- 
nated. 

We said before that the basic cause of personality disorders is 
due to the imposition of conditions of worth by significant others. 
This danger is diminished when parents endeavor to give their chil- 
dren unconditional positive regard and grant them, de facto, the 
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right to be themselves, to be different as separate human persons 
with potentialities, goals, and ideals of their own, and not as mere 
replicas of their own values ahd ideals. This implies, of course, the 
recognition of the value and worth of each member of the family 
with his own individualizing characteristics. Parents need sincere 
and real love towards their children to let them be unique and dif- 
ferent from themselves without feeling underrated and undervalued 
by them. The same applies, of course, to the relations of husband 
and wife. All this adds up to one simple statement: Family relations 
of husband and wife, parents and children, can be therapeutic. Con- 
ditions of worth can be dissolved or can be prevented by the ex- 
periencing and communicating unconditional positive regard toward 
each member of the family, thereby increasing the self-regard, self- 
esteem, and self-acceptance of each one. 

The possibility of husband and wife acting as multiple therapists 
—broadly speaking—regarding their children and toward each other 
is greatly enhanced if we consider the factor of significance. It 
will be remembered that deprivation of positive regard is harmful 
when it comes from a “significant social other.” On the other hand, 
the efficacy of the relation of the therapist and client grows with 
the significance that the therapist has in the eyes of the client. 
Rogers mentions the factor of significance both in relation to the 
imposition of the conditions of worth and their elimination, but he 
has not spelled out what he meant by a “significant social other.” 
Krause suggests that the “significance” of the social other, varies 
a) with the relative amount of time spent with this person as 
against all others; b) the relative amount of affection received and 
accepted from this person as against all others; c) the relative 
amount of satisfaction of primary needs by this person as against 
all others. (9, p. 23) Assuming these conditions to hold, it can be 
inferred that parents can be the best therapists regarding their 
children if only the variable of significance is taken into account. 
The same can be concluded regarding the relationship of husband 
and wife. Even more, since no research has as yet studied the rela- 
tive influence of the basic attitudes of the therapist, his technique 
of communication and the significance he holds in the eyes of the 
clients, we can assume that a greater degree in one of these factors 
can counterbalance a somewhat lower degree in another. From 
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this premise we can conclude that if the factor of significance is by 
far greater in the parents toward their children than in the average 
therapist regarding his clients, they might achieve as good thera- 
peutic results even if their skill of communication is not as perfect 
as that of the therapist, provided they experience unconditional 
positive regard toward them. I can conclude, therefore, that by ex- 
periencing and communicating unconditional positive regard, par- 
ents have a very efficacious means of preventing and/or correcting 
the mental disorders of their children. The same holds for their 
mutual relationship as husband and wife. 


Education 


Schools and teachers are rightly called the substitute of the home 
and of the parents. As such they have much to say both in the de- 
velopment of mental disorders as well as in their prevention and 
dissolution. Hence we can repeat regarding teachers everything we 
have just said regarding parents. 

They can reinforce the conditions of worth in their pupils by 
weakening the self-respect, self-esteem, and self-acceptance; they 
can eliminate the conditions of worth and prevent their mental dis- 
orders by experiencing and communicating to them unconditional 
positive regard through empathic understanding. This approach to 
teaching demands a re-evaluation of the goals and objectives of 
teaching as well as of the methods and techniques used in the school. 

Teaching, if we look at it from Rogers’ theory, should be forma- 
tive and self-reorganizational rather than informative and con- 
formist. It is definitely pupil-centered and not teacher or 
school-centered. The development of each student after his own 
capacities, potentialities, and individual differences is more im- 
portant than the attainment of the goals of the school adminis- 
tration. Rogers writes: “If the creation of an atmosphere of 
acceptance, understanding and respect is the most effective basis 
for facilitating the learning that is called therapy, then might it 
not be the basis for the learning that is called education? If the 
outcome of this approach to therapy is a person who is not only 
better informed in regard to himself, but who is better able to guide 
himself intelligently in new situations, might a similar outcome be 
hoped for in education?” (13, p. 384) 
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We may agree or disagree with Rogers regarding the goals of edu- 
cation from the theoretical point of view, but we will necessarily 
agree with him that education can be therapeutic. This requires, in 
the first place, a philosophy of education that is based on the worth 
and value of the pupils as separate human persons, each with his 
own individual abilities and limitations. In the second place, 
teachers need experiencing and communicating unconditional posi- 
tive regard. We may expatiate somewhat on this point. 


Role of the Teacher 


To communicate unconditional positive regard demands on the 
part of teachers: 

1. To create a permissive and acceptant atmosphere in the class- 
room free from emotional tensions, defensive behaviors, pretenses 
and overt or convert hostilities. This can be done by accepting the 
expression of the real feelings of their pupils whether they are 
positive or negative. Once the most intimate feelings of their pupils 
have been expressed and accepted, they will be abreacted and out 
of the way, leaving their minds free from obstacles for the opera- 
tions of the higher mental powers. 

2. To permit and foster the tentative self-chosen and self-initiated 
learning activities of the pupils. The teacher is a helper and a re- 
source person to be utilized by the students. He can facilitate learn- 
ing but he cannot force it down their throats. 

3. To promote self-choice, self-determination, and self-growth of 
their pupils by letting them choose and execute their own learning 
activities and behaviors. The will cannot grow and develop except 
through exercise and practice of choice and self-determination. Self- 
love, self-regard, self-confidence will never be at the core of the 
personality of the mature man if not permitted to develop and grow 
in the school years. 

Rogers has summarized his ideas about the teacher as the leader 
in an educational situation in the following manner: 

Initially the leader has much to do with setting the mood or climate of 
the group experience by his own basic philosophy of trust in the group, 
which is communicated in many subtle ways. 


The leader helps to elicit and clarify the purposes of the members of 
the class, accepting all aims. 
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He relies upon the student desires to implement these purposes as the 
motivational force behind learning. 

He endeavors to organize and make easily available all resources which 
the students may wish to use for their own learning. 

He regards himself as a flexible resource to be utilized by the group 
in the ways which seem most meaningful to them, in so far as he can be 
comfortable operating in these ways. 

In responding to. expressions from the group, he accepts both the intel- 
lectual content and the emotionalized attitudes, endeavoring to give each 
aspect the approximate degree of emphasis which it has for the individual 
and the group. 

As the acceptant classroom climate becomes established, the leader is 
able to change his role and become a participant, a member of the group, 
expressing his views as those of one individual only. 

He remains alert to expressions indicative of deep feeling and when 
these are voiced, he endeavors to understand these from the speaker’s 
point of view, and to communicate this type of understanding. 

Likewise when group interaction becomes charged with emotion, he 
tends to maintain a neutral and understanding role, in order to give ac- 
ceptance to the varied feelings which exist. 

He recognizes that the extent to which he can behave in these differing 
fashions is limited by the genuineness of his own attitudes. To pretend 
an acceptant understanding of a viewpoint when he does not feel this ac- 
ceptance, will not further, and will probably hinder, the dynamic progress 
of the class. (13, pp. 401-402) 


Axline has written a most interesting book on Play Therapy ac- 
cording to client-centered theory. Her eight basic therapeutic prin- 
ciples can be taken as guiding principles for the teacher who admits 
that education is formative rather than informative, a growth proc- 
ess in self-direction rather than progress in skills and technical 
achievements. I am reproducing them here and taking the liberty 
of substituting the word “teacher” when Axline says “therapist,” in 
order to show how a teacher can behave to prevent mental dis- 
orders: 

1. The teacher must develop a warm, friendly relationship with 
the child, in which good rapport is established as soon as pos- 
sible. 

2. The teacher accepts the child exactly as he is. 

3. The teacher establishes a feeling of permissiveness in the re- 
lationship, so that the child feels free to express his feelings 
completely. 

4. The teacher is alert to recognize the feelings the child is ex- 
pressing and reflects those feelings back to him in such a man- 
ner that he gains insight into his behavior. 
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5. The teacher maintains a deep respect for the child’s ability 
to solve his own problems if given an opportunity to do so. The 
responsibility to make choices and institute change is the 
child’s. 

6. The teacher does not attempt to direct the child’s actions or 
conversation in any manner. The child leads the way; the 
teacher follows. 

7. The teacher does not attempt to hurry the therapy along. It 
is a gradual process and is recognized as such by the teacher. 
8. The teacher establishes only those limitations that are nec- 
essary to anchor the therapy to the world of reality and to 
make the child aware of his responsibility in the relationship. 
(2, pp. 75-76) 

Axline’s words reveal the formulations and theoretical preoccupa- 
tions of Rogers up to 1950, namely, the development of “insight” in 
the child as the main goal for therapy. We can easily translate all 
this into the more recent theoretical formulation of positive regard 
saying that, by experiencing and communicating unconditional pos- 
itive regard, the teacher breaks down the defensiveness of the child, 
dissolves his previous conditions of worth, raises the level of his 
self-respect, self-esteem and self-love, and prevents the formation 
of mental personality disorders. 


Religion 


Although we cannot identify religion with therapy nor can we 
evaluate religion by its therapeutic cures, it cannot be denied that 
religion (and I mean here Christian Religion) has an immense in- 
fluence on the prevention and elimination of mental disorders. (25, 
pp. 177-199) 

If our study of the basic conditions of therapy is correct, we can 
infer that whenever there is a personal relationship wherein un- 
conditional positive regard is experienced and communicated, a 
therapeutic process takes place. The greater the love and empathic 
understanding, the higher will be the level of self-regard, self-es- 
teem, self-love of the client, and the better his psychological ad- 
justment, mental health, self-actualization, and perfection. Religion 
is a personal relation of man to God, and the Christian religion is 
a religion of love. 
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God has every qualification to be considered the most perfect 
therapist of the world. He has no need of man, and His love to man 
is not motivated by man’s merits and good works. He loves man 
out of His mercy and goodness. His love of man is the most perfect 
example of unconditional positive regard that can ever be given. 
Moreover, He communicates continually this love to man—believer 
or unbeliever—through His lavish communication of actual graces. 
Hence, from God’s part, religion can be highly therapeutic. What is 
needed, on the side of man, for religion to be therapeutic, is that 
man be in personal contact with God and perceive God’s infinite, 
eternal, and unconditional love for him. 

Here man’s ideas, attitudes, and practices of religion and of those 
representing God on earth, i.e., God’s ministers, can foster or hinder 
the therapeutic effects of religion. 

For us Catholics, prayer and the sacraments are established chan- 
nels of communication between God and man. But even here their 
“therapeutic” effect may be hindered by distorted attitudes and 
human accretions. Besides, there are many other religious practices 
where human hindrances and interference are more noticeable. A 
detailed study of this subject is out of place in this paper. I will be 
satisfied to point out, in general, some attitudes that I think would 
contribute to the therapeutic effect of religion. 

1. First of all, religion and every religious practice should be in- 
spired by love rather than fear. It is a well-established fact that 
Christianity is a religion of love, but its therapeutic effects have 
been blocked from time to time by Manichean fears and Jansenist 
strictures. A renewal of the Franciscan spirit of love of God and 
trust and confidence in His works would be very beneficial thera- 
peutically. 

2. In the second place, the positive should be emphasized more 
than the negative; the things to be done rather than the things to 
be avoided. May I quote Karl Stern on this respect: 

Moral nihilists and Jansenists (and there is a surprisingly large num- 
ber of Catholics whose thinking, particularly on sex, is Jansenistic and 


basically Manichean) are brothers-in-arms. Both disfigure the Christian 
image of man. 

This circumstance often forces Christian psychiatrists into a sort of 
two-front war. In our work we frequently encounter victims of perverted 
education in matters of sex. Christian morality as it is lived, particularly 
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in the Anglo-Saxon countries, has been predominantly negative during 
the past few centuries. When we take clinical histories, we always ask 
questions about religion as a matter of routine. Quite often, in the case 
of Protestants, the patient will say: “My father was a good Christian. He 
never drank or smoked or played cards...” In the case of Catholics, 
we often have religion outlined in terms of all that has been avoided in 
the sexual field, such as adultery, birth control, and masturbation. One 
gets an impression that the Gospel is limited to a list of sexual prohibi- 
tions outlined against a frame of eternal fire. It all becomes a matter of 
DON’TS which, if done, lead to eternal perdition. Why is there nothing 
neurotic about the severe asceticism of Saint Don Bosco or Saint Francis 
of Assisi or Saint John of the Cross? Because their asceticism was, within 
the hierarchy of personality, in the place where it belonged. In other 
words, it was subordinated to charity. (238, p. 206) 

3. The direct, immediate, and intimate approach to God should 
be preferred to external practices and stereotyped prayers and 
formulas of devotion. Many of these were fresh expressions of the 
innermost feelings of the soul but they can become a heavy burden 
and cumbersome hindrance in the course of time. In the minds of 
some people such external practices and vocal repetition of prayers, 
that do not fit their own state of mind, become a mere pretense ap- 
proach to God. Man’s communication with God is done with a 
beautiful religious etiquette but is no more than an artificial facade. 
The outpouring before God of one’s feelings, negative as well as 
positive, the open, daring, and confident exploration of one’s be- 
havior in relation to God—with one’s failings and ideals—can pro- 
duce better therapeutic results. Here again the religious approach 
of St. Francis—concrete, human and individualistic—can be of 
inspiration. The most realistic and truthful approach to God is 
often the most humble. 

4. The individualistic, personal, and free communication of man 
with God should be fostered in preference to unnecessary regimen- 
tation and regulation. Man’s way of praying, of serving God, should 
be as free as possible from impositions, introjected values or con- 
ditions of worth. St. Francis’s resistance to monastic regulations, his 
desire for independence in the service of God can serve as illustra- 
tion of my point. 

5. Finally the affective and volitional aspects of the service of 
God should be extolled over highly intellectualized discursiveness 
and complex theological elaborations. This fits very well also with 
the simple and straightforward and affective approach of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi. 
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This part of my paper has been rather schematic for two reasons: 
First, because this is not a theological paper and, secondly, because 
there is no research, as far as I know, on the relation of client-cen- 
tered theory with religion. This much, however, I can say that there 
is no fundamental opposition between client-centered theory and 
Christianity. On the contrary, its basic formulations on the dy- 
namism of unconditional positive regard and the worth of the 
human person can be highly correlated with the Christian Religion 
based on love and in particular with the Franciscan spirit of love, 
respect, and personal freedom. I can conclude, therefore, that re- 
ligion, being a personal relation of God with man, can be thera- 
peutic. From God’s part, every condition is fulfilled to make such 
relation a therapeutic relation. On man’s side, what is needed is 
that man perceive God’s love and mercy towards him in the natural 
and supernatural orders. In so far as religious attitudes and prac- 
tices help man to perceive more clearly God’s love for him, they 
can be therapeutic and start a process of love, trust, and confidence 
in God that will undoubtedly relieve him of his defensiveness, his 
fears, anxieties, and threats, and build in him a greater degree of 
self-confidence, self-respect, self-love based on the unconditional 
love and infinite goodness of God. 


Conclusion 


Before closing this rather long paper, I should like to add a final 
word regarding the possible relations of Franciscan philosophical 
and theological thinking and of the Franciscan spirit and historical 
characteristics with client-centered theory of therapy. I have a 
“hunch” that client-centered theory fits well with Franciscan the- 
ology, philosophy, education, and history on the following bases: 

1. Franciscan theology has brought out the outstanding excel- 
lence of charity and love. 

2. Franciscan philosophical thinking has emphasized the meta- 
physical value of the individual. The haecceitas of Scotus and the 
positive value of the individual can be given as examples. 

3. Franciscan piety has always been simple, direct, concrete, and 
objectively human. 

4. Franciscan education extolls the formation of man and the 
education of the will over and above mere learning. 
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5. Franciscan history stands out as an example of the spirit of 
individual personal freedom as against centralization and regimen- 
tation. This fact can be evaluated positively or negatively according 
to the vantage point of the observer. What is important for me is 
the fact itself. 


Summary 


The present paper has four major parts: Structure, Dynamism, 
Therapy and Prevention of personality disorders. 

In the first part are reproduced several descriptive definitions of 
personality disorders as given by client-centered writers, especially 
Carl R. Rogers. These characterizations of personality disorders in- 
dicate, in general, the historical development of client-centered 
theory around three focal points: feelings, perceptions, and self- 
determination. 

The second part studies the causal relations of the structural 
elements brought out by the definitions. Neurotic and psychotic 
symptoms are considered as defensive behaviors aroused by anxiety 
and threat which indicate a deficiency of self-regard due to the 
conditioned positive regard of significant social others. These re- 
lations are expressed by simple formulas that can serve as basis 
for research and experimentation. The ultimate cause of personality 
disorders seems to lie in the conditional self-regard or conditions of 
worth. 

The third part boils down the principles and techniques of client- 
centered therapy to the nutshell formulation of experiencing and 
communicating to the client unconditional positive regard through 
empathic understanding. The basic condition for therapeutic change 
implies two essential prerequisites, namely, an intimate attitudinal 
conviction of the worth and value of every human person and the 
integrity, genuineness, and congruence of the therapist in his com- 
munication with the client. 

The fourth part points to the applications of the basic prin- 
ciple of client-centered therapy. It is shown that the principle of 
unconditional positive regard through empathic understanding is 
not confined to the counseling relationship but can be put into prac- 
tice with good therapeutic results in the family relationship, in the 
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teaching situation, and in the practice of religion. The requirements 
and outcomes of these applications are brought out. 

Finally a word is added regarding the possible relation of client- 
centered theory with the Franciscan thinking and Franciscan his- 


tory. 
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THE PSYCHODYNAMICS OF ADOLESCENCE IN TERMS 
OF THE SELF-CONCEPT 


JEFFREY KrEFE, O.F.M.Conv. 


Historical Introduction 


At the turn of this century when adolescent psychology had its 
beginning as a separate discipline under the pioneer developmental 
studies of G. Stanley Hall, it took on a physiological orientation. 
The changes and concurrent problems of adolescence were con- 
sidered to be almost wholly a matter of biological induction. Fur- 
ther, adolescence was viewed as a complete metamorphosis, both 
physical and psychic, when a new personality emerged from the 
Sturm und Drang of the period. 

However, subsequent research showed that the erratic and more 
or less maladjusted behavior of adolescents is not universal in all 
cultures, whereas certainly the biological changes of puberty are. 
Moreover, physiological maturation is largely completed in early 
adolescence, whereas emotional tensions may continue through the 
entire period. Therefore, it became evident that adolescence could 
not be studied or understood solely within a biological framework. 
Rather, the context of the period should be the parallel and pro- 
longed psychic maturation during which the ego emerges from the 
more or less collective and dependent selfhood of the child to the 
unique, independent, and responsible selfhood of a mature adult. 

Evidence also pointed to the conclusion that adolescence was 
not a radical transformation; the traits of childhood perdured. To 
be sure, adolescence is a decisive period in personality structuring. 
But it does not ordinarily divert from the patterns laid down in 
early childhood.' 

The history of theories of personality structure also shows a 
shift in approach. Type theories enjoyed, and still enjoy, a vogue 
because they satisfy the human tendency to generalize. Some of the 


1 Elizabeth Hurlock, Adolescent Development (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Co., 1955), pp. 1-3, 465-472), 
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theories are based on body chemistry, ranging from Hippocrates’ 
four humors, through Sheldon’s body types of endomorph, meso- 
morph and ectomorph. Other typologies have a more psychic east, 
such as Jung’s classifications under introversion and extroversion. 

Currently, personality inventories follow trait theories which 
give a static profile of a person but tell little about the dynamic 
working of personality pattern. There is, of course, the dynamics 
of psychoanalytic theory, but whatever its other good or bad points, 
it “leads to personifying the three aspects of personality, whereas 
in fact the conflicts within the personality do not follow these neat 
lines.’”? 

Since the last war, the concept of a unique and dynamic self as 
the core of personality has met with great interest from psycholo- 
gists. Development of the concept of self as a frame of reference 
for understanding human behavior is not really new in empirical 
psychology. It dates back to William James’s Principles of Psy- 
chology (Vol. I, 1902). But it has been a long time coming into its 
own. Perhaps this is due to the overshadowing success of psycho- 
analysis. Although the concept of self is similar to Freud’s ego, 
chronologically it did not meet with parallel development. 

We say that these concepts are “similar” in so far as both con- 
ceptions of the ego emphasize its integrative function. However, 
in Freudian theory one suspects that the zd, the bundle of instine- 
tual drives, is the real “I,” for the ego develops out of the zd so it 
will not shatter itself against reality. The Freudian ego is sort 
of a nail-biting watchman over a powder-keg id. Positive develop- 
ments in personality and culture come from a sublimated id, 
whereas the ego plays a negative role. 

The ego or self, in the phenomenological approach, contains 
within itself a tendency to achieve realization of its own positive 
potentialities. This is precisely why one makes his own through 
identification whatever he discovers to be a “higher value.” This 
process of identification implies a positive dynamism of self-devel- 
opment.* 


2Ernest R. Hilgard, Introduction to Psychology (New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Co., 1953), p. 430. 

3 Joseph Nuttin, Psychoanalysis and Personality (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1953), pp. 177f. 
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The self-concept is defined by the very term. It is self-regard, 
self-esteem, one’s system of central meanings about himself and his 
relations to the world about him.‘ It is a complexus of values, self- 
evaluation and evaluation of others in their relations to oneself. 

The self-concept is the self in awareness. It is a person’s con- 
ception of who he is and what he is. It is “a composite of thoughts 
and feelings which constitute a person’s awareness of his individual 
existence.’” 

In counseling, it is a pivotal consideration, for, whatever a person 
may really be, he acts as though he were identical with his con- 
ception of himself. Conversely, the self-concept filters and colors 
the experiences which reach the individual from the outside world. 
This is why it is necessary not only to know what sort of a person 
we are dealing with; it is also necessary to know what sort of a 
person he thinks he is. Common sense, says Kimball Young, tells 
us that what we do centers around awareness of self.® Using this 
frame of reference, counseling seeks to equate the self-concept with 
the real self and orient the personality to a proper self-ideal.? This 
is the psychologist’s view of the philosopher’s advice to “know 
thyself.” 

My original intent when asked to write a paper for this con- 
ference was to review the experimentation which has been done in 
regard to the development of the self-concept and its reorganization 
during adolescence. It is somewhat surprising, considering the vol- 
ume which has been written on the self-concept, that experimenta- 
tion is comparatively sparse, and what has been done utilized 
mostly delinquents or handy college students as subjects. These 
experiments, moreover, have used such few subjects that statements 
on the basis of empirical evidence would be indicative only, at this 
stage. However, there has been a great deal written about the self- 

4 John J. Brownfain, “Stability of Self-Conception as a Dimension of Per- 
sonality,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 47 (1952), p. 597. 

5 Arthur Jersild, In Search of Self (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers’ College, 1952), p. 9. 

6 Kimball Young, Personality and Problems of Adjustment (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952), p. 153. 


7 Magda B. Arnold and John A. Gasson, The Human Person (New York: 
The Ronald Press, 1954), p. 196. 
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concept of an impressionistic and intuitive nature which seems to 
find verification in clinical experience. 


The Development of Self 


The personality structure of each of us takes basic form during 
the first years of life. We do not have to be analysts to subscribe 
to this. I believe it was St. Ignatius who asked for the child until 
his seventh year and promised to return a life-time Christian. Dur- 
ing the first years of life, personality takes on its basic delineation, 
modifiable, of course, by subsequent experience. 

The phenomenal self has its origins when a baby first becomes 
conscious that he is an object distinct from other objects. At first, 
it is primarily a concept of one’s physical self, but emotional and 
psychic elements are built into the self-concept as the child meets 
new experiences and finds himself loved, neglected, or rejected. 

By the process of introjection the child takes into his self-con- 
cept the attitudes of those around him toward him, primarily, of 
course, the attitudes of his parents. The self-concept develops in 
terms of how others appraise us. The self, then, is made of “re- 
flected appraisals.’® 

The child who becomes conscious of his self as the object of the 
prudent love of his parents develops a healthy concept. He is free 
to discover himself and his potentials in a spirit of self-acceptance. 
A child who is neglected or treated with severity introjects insecur- 
ity or hostility and is put on the defensive. He is suspicious and 
hostile toward others and, therefore, not free to discover himself. 
“The more he must play up to a role required for his own safety 
and self-protection, the less freedom he will have to be true to 
himself, and the less energy he will have for cultivating his own 
potentialities.’ 

Beside this unconscious introjection, there is also conscious iden- 
tification with parents by which a child imitates their behavior and 
adopts their attitudes. At first, this is identification with the mother. 
The process is influenced by the degree of affection accorded the 
child by the person with whom the identification is attempted, the 


8 Jersild, op. cil., pp. 13 and 45. 
9 Tbid., p. 63. 
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extent to which the child’s needs are gratified by this person.’° 

It is in the home that the basic self is formed or deformed, and 
assumes its characteristic security or insecurity, confidence or anx- 
iety, favor or disfavor of self, and level of aspiration. 

As the child grows and his horizons widen to playmates and 
school, there is further introjection and identification with parental 
figures or peers of various groups to which he belongs, but this is 
extensive more than intensive."! 

The self-concept is a social product. No one is born with a self- 
concept. And while native constitution cannot be ignored, neither 
should we underrate cultural factors in the formation of the self- 
concept. A native defect, for example, has far less influence on the 
self-concept than has the attitude that others take toward it. This 
point is so central that Kimball Young includes it in his definition 
of the self: “. . . the individual as he is viewed or known to him- 
self within the context of interaction.’’” 

These introjections and identifications are not mere reduplica- 
tions of others’ personality factors into our own self. They are re- 
ceived into a specific organic constitution, a specific intellectual 
endowment. In current psychological literature, the emphasis is 
placed on what is received far more than on the recipient. The 
phenomenological school has a social-cultural stress. The self-con- 
cept arises directly from the behavior of others toward the individ- 
ual, and indirectly from the physical and other attributes of the 
individual.1* The self-concept normally matures as a combination 
of the feelings between parent and child, the quality of relations 
at home and school, and the degree of identification with various 
persons.*4 

One of the important features of the self is its resistance to 
change. Psychologists refer to this as the phenomenon of persist- 
ence. This does not maintain that there is no change; it merely 

10 Donald E. Payne and Paul H. Mussen, “Parent-Child Relations and 
Father-Identification,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 52 (1956), 
Bh eh op. cit., p. 178. 

12 Tbid., p. 153. 

13 Walter D. Smith and Dell Lebo, “Some Changing Aspects of the Self- 
Concept of Pubescent Males,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 88 (1956), p. 61. 


14 Melvin Barnes, “The Nature and Nurture of Early Adolescents,” Teachers’ 
College Record, 57 (1956), p. 517. 
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stresses its inertia to change. The defense of the self-concept, once 
it is formed, is a controlling factor of behavior. An agent’s every 
act is an attempt to fortify this concept of himself. Just as there 
is an instinct of self-preservation which operates on the physical 
level, so too there is an instinct of self-preservation which operates 
on the psychological level. A person can receive and respond calmly 
to new experiences in so far as they do not disrupt his self-con- 
sistency. We might say that pride is preservation of a self-concept 
based on false premises. 


Adolescent Psychology 


Treatments of the psychology of adolescence usually summarize 
in this manner: the two hallmarks of adolescence are its inaugura- 
tion by the swift development to physical maturity and the longer 
transition to psychic maturity. The individual matures sexually 
and becomes a physical adult. At the same time, he begins the 
longer journey from the dependent selfhood of the child to inde- 
pendent adulthood. 

This outline covers in general the psychology of adolescence, but 
it is not the psychology of an adolescent. In other words, the 
uniqueness of each adolescent must be considered, and his psychic 
uniqueness is primarily in his self-concept. Moreover, the overall 
dynamics of psychic maturation can only be fully grasped in the 
changes which the phenomenal] self undergoes. 

An adequate psychology of an individual adolescent must be un- 
derstood in terms of how the adolescent’s physical and psychic 
maturation influence his individual self-concept. Since the self- 
concept is extensively a social product, we must consider the en- 
vironmental forces which may subject it to new areas of stress and 
strain, and, consequently, to new patterns. 

In the interests of economy, I do not intend to say much about 
physical maturation, not because it is unimportant in adolescent 
development, but because it can be subsumed into the larger con- 
text of maturation of the self, and the concomitant reorganization 
in the self-concept. This is the core of personality, the switchboard 
of behavior. 

Josselyn says: “In order to understand the adolescent psychologi- 
cally, the significance of his past must be studied, the dynamics of 
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his present must be evaluated, and his goals, both nebulous and 
practical, must be clarified.”!* To paraphrase: what is his self-con- 
cept, established during childhood? How are somatic and psychic 
maturation and his interaction with others affecting self-conception? 
and what is his self-ideal? It is principally the second area we in- 
tend to explore here. 


Internal Factors Affecting Self-Conception 


The self-concept of the child is cast in the collectivity of his 
family. During adolescence the self emerges into a pronounced 
individuality. Adolescence is a time of psychic weaning from de- 
pendency on parents to the responsibility of maturity and self- 
government. The reorganization of the self brought about by psychic 
maturation necessarily focuses the adolescent’s attention upon him- 
self. Fleege bids us remember that during adolescence “the unfold- 
ing of his ego is making him ever more aware that he is a person 
distinct and apart, an individual with personal responsibilities. With 
every successive experience, the idea of his ‘self? becomes more 
clearly delineated, and he begins to interpret everything in the 
light of the effect it has on himself. Thus the idea of his ‘self? comes 
to occupy the forefront of consciousness.”!® The adolescent becomes 
self-conscious, but not in the limited meaning of awkwardness which 
we attach to the term in everyday speech; this is only a relatively 
minor manifestation of his psychic reorganization. 

Allport notes that “Owing to the special psychic isolation typical 
of adolescence the sense of self at that time is exceedingly poign- 
ant.”"7 The adolescent has a partial awareness of being cut adrift. 
His self has left the secure harbor of family dependency and is on 
uncharted seas toward a sought-for but unknown new world of 
independence. In so far as his childhood has been without secure 
dependence from loving parents, he sets out less prepared to sustain 
his growing sense of uncertainty about his new self. Rubé describes 


15 Trene Josselyn, The Adolescent and His World (New York: Family Serv- 
ice Association of America, 1952), p. 46. 

16 Urban Fleege, Self Revelation of the Adolescent Boy (Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1945) p. 181. 

17 Gordon Allport, Personality (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1947), p. 
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this as a diffusion of personality, a temporary decrystallization of 
the self-image.?® 

Under pressure of psychic and somatic change, the adolescent 
does not know what to think of himself at the very time he becomes 
socially conscious of what others think of him. The self-concept 
loses much of its stability. 

Not only is the adolescent unsure of himself because he senses 
the psychic transformation from childhood to adulthood. Indeed 
even the physical basis of self-conception is altered by growth. The 
body of the child shoots to new dimensions, and the changes due to 
endocrine secretion appear. Thereby he is temporarily unfamiliar 
with his own body, the very first feature of the self-concept.’ 

In an interesting doctoral thesis, Brownfain showed that college 
students with a stable and constructive self-concept showed less 
evidence of compensatory and defensive behavior, than those whose 
self-concept lacked stability. Stability was gauged by the consist- 
ency of self-assessments within different latitudes of Judgment.?° 
Although this study was made with Juniors in college, it is not 
entirely inexact to see from it an empirical indication that the er- 
ratic behavior of adolescents is occasioned by the unstable quality 
of the self-concept under the aegis of psychic maturation. Another 
study of Chodorkoff* shows that accuracy of self-conception is 
positively related to personal adjustment. 

To add to the adolescent’s growing pains, instinctual drives come 
to the fore at the very time when the disorganization of the self 
begins. “In the normal adolescent the period of minimum ego 
strength is at the time when the impact of the psychological effect 
of the secretion of the reproductive organs is first experienced. The 
ego is temporarily severely crippled because of the multiple de- 
mands that are placed on it. Gradually it begins to show signs of 
recovery.””? 

I think we have here a psychological explanation of the problem 

18 P. Rube, “The Inner World of Adolescence,” American Journal of Psy- 
chotherapy, 10 (1955), p. 687. 

19 Trene Josselyn, “The Ego in Adolescence,” American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 24 (1954), p. 227. 

20 Brownfain, op. cil. 

21 Bernard Chodorkoff, “Self-Perception, Perceptual Defense and Adjust- 


ment,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 49 (1954), 
22 Josselyn, The Adolescent and His World, p. 108. 
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of masturbation much farther within the borders of normaley than 
any psychoanalytic view that this maladjustment is a regression to 
infantile self-love.2* We should avoid viewing adolescent behavior 
as plus-childish or minus-mature. Adolescence is no more under- 
stood simply in terms of transition than other periods of life, any 
of which are equally periods of transition. Adolescence is a distinct 
period and has its own specific factors to explain its mercurial and 
fragile nature.** 

In commenting on the problem of masturbation, Demal seems to 
have the same view. He speaks of the young boy’s failures at a time 
when the power of instinctual urges almost overwhelm him during a 
period of psychic loneliness. As long as the nucleus of the self is 
kept intact, this is a passing and transitional failure which occurs 
without participation of the higher capabilities of the soul.?° A con- 
fessor with insight into this combination of physical and psychic 
dynamisms can guide his penitent with sympathy which is never 
maudlin, and by his own assurance of the happy outcome of the 
struggle, instill confidence into the penitent. 


External Impinging Factors on the Self-Concept 


Let us turn to a consideration of the cultural impact on the self- 
concept. Coincident with increased consciousness of self, the adoles- 
cent meets many new situations which force him to evaluate 
himself. He leaves the family and meets new standards by which 
his status is measured, both those of his peers and those of the adult 
world he hopes to join. He must face many new situations alone. 
His school work is harder and vocational choice becomes imperative. 
Physical maturation has heightened effect because of the stress our 
culture places on strength and beauty. New moral crises arise from 
without as well as within the individual. 

There are bound to be varying degrees of failure or defect to 
achieve some or all of these norms. The reactions of the individual 
adolescent will be conditioned by the self-concept which was con- 

23 William C. Menninger, Understanding Yourself (Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1948), p. 11. 

24P. Rube, “Adolescence, Is There a Problem,” American Journal of Psy- 
chotherapy, 9 (1955), p. 504. 


25 Willibald Demal, Pastoral Psychology in Practice (New York: P. J. 
Kennedy, 1955), p. 108. 
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structed during childhood and the degree of failure which he experi- 
ences in meeting these new situations. The degree of instability of 
his self-concept during this period of reorganization will determine 
the degree of compensatory and defensive behavior, either regressive 
or aggressive. The excessive shyness of some, and the blasé sophis- 
tication of other adolescents are both defense mechanisms against 
the temporary disorganization of the self-concept under pressure of 
somatic and psychic maturation coupled with social forces. So un- 
derstood, what is at face value sometimes obnoxious behavior to 
adults, can be viewed as symptomatic and dealt with in patience 
and prudence. 

This view does not deny the need of discipline or correction, or 
bespeak the determinism of behavior. It is a presentation of the 
dynamics of adolescent psychology which influence his conscious 
choice. Moreover, it includes adolescents in the normal range of 
mental health, whose problems will respond to re-education, not 
necessarily to those with extremes of maladjustment who may re- 
quire psychotherapy. 


Contemporary Weaknesses in Self-Conception 


During the reorganization of the self-concept under the influence 
of somatic and psychic change and new social forces, there are two 
rather common patterns which manifest themselves within what I 
would call the normal range of adolescent maladjustment. Ad- 
mittedly, in dealing with any human behavior, generalizations are 
oversimplifications. But these patterns often appear as central un- 
perceived components of motivation. 

As the adolescent matures, he meets a world which has many 
norms for status which are different than those of his previously 
sheltered family norms. And since in this country we live in a 
democratic society, every person entering this society finds himself 
measured by the norms which dominate it, the so-called middle- 
class ethic. 

Albert Cohen describes this ethic at length in his book, Delin- 
quent Boys, The Culture of the Gang. He points out summarily 
that “this middle class ethic prescribes an obligation to strive, by 
dint of rational, ascetic self-disciplined and independent activity, 
to achieve in worldly affairs. A not irrebuttable but common corol- 
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lary is the presumption that ‘success’ is itself a sign of the exercise 
of these moral qualities.”° 

This predominant middle-class ideal includes the ambition to 
get ahead, self-reliance and reluctance to turn to others for help, 
academic achievement, skills which make one personable, thrift, 
constructive recreation, calculating rationality, and respect for 
property rights.?’ 

Some of these qualities are certainly good; some are debatable 
in the direction they take and the interpretation they receive by 
the general public. Nonetheless, they are in the grain of American 
culture. 

Yet many adolescents who enter this adult culture are drastically 
unable to meet one or more of these standards. Some, victims of 
poor home-training, are not adequate to meet the more valid norms 
of society. Others, for a variety of reasons, have not been trained 
during childhood to meet them, nor to particularly value the various 
qualities which constitute the somewhat bourgeois ethic of the pro- 
fessional class, which is partially a secularized Calvinist hangover 
holding worldly success as a sign of the predestined. 

Still others are not equipped by nature to attain certain qualities, 
particularly academic achievement. Any P.T.A. meeting would be 
convincing proof that many parents, determined that their child 
will “have it better,” try to force a round peg in a square hole by 
foisting their white-collar ambitions on a student who does not 
have the requisite kind of talent. 

And so the stability of the self-concept of many boys and girls 
is sacrificed either to disrupted home life or to the sacred cow of 
democracy, which provides equal opportunity (theoretically), but 
cannot provide equal potential. The adolescent who lacks talent 
and/or training for such norms finds himself at the bottom of the 
status hierarchy when he moves into the middle-class world. To the 
degree he measures himself by middle-class norms he has the prob- 
lem of “saving face.” 

Such an adolescent is “lost.” He has no clearly defined purpose, 
few if any interests in common with the predominant features of 
"26 Albert Cohen, Delinquent Boys (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955), 
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the culture in which he must live. There is a lack of congruence be- 
tween his self-concept and the self-ideal perceived in the cultural 
norms. Unconsciously realizing that “one makes good,” “one gets 
ahead,” he lacks identity with the regulating culture of the time. 

Failure to meet cultural standards from whatever cause threatens 
the self-concept. Persistence deflects the adjustment outside the 
individual, and there is an attempt at compensation. This may be 
healthy in seeking other socially acceptable goals. But there is also 
the ever-present and often chosen solution of anti-social behavior 
in various degress, which implies a rejection of the standards that 
threaten one’s status and sets up a new culture with norms the 
troubled individual can measure up to. The diffused identity of the 
ordinary adolescent finds “belonging” in the usual cliques of teen- 
agers. But when the self-concept is basically unstable and shaken 
further by ego-involvement in achievement for which an adolescent 
is not equipped, there easily can result a reaction-formation against 
white-collar standards, a reaction characterized by seriously mal- 
adjusted behavior, culminating in a subculture of delinquency. 

Actually the boy has a harder time of it than the girl. In our 
culture, males are measured in terms of achievement. Indeed, the 
primary determinant of the social prestige of a family is the pro- 
fession of the father. Females, however, are measured in terms of 
womanhood; the career image is much more shallow in their self- 
conception. And it is much easier to grow into a proper sexual role 
than to be a ‘success.’ 

This brings us to the second common pattern of culturally in- 
duced instability of the self-concept, namely, a lack of appropriate 
sex-identification. Whereas the ego-involvement of achievement will 
more often bother an adolescent from a working-class family, whose 
rearing and perhaps talent are not adequate to current concepts of 
achievement, this second pattern is more likely to appear in white- 
collar families. 

Naturally and normally the first identification of a child is with 
its mother, since she satisfies the needs of the child directly. But 
as the boy or girl goes into childhood he will identify predominantly 
with the parent or parental figure of the same sex. Sex-appropriate 
identification guarantees better adjustment.?* Where there is not 
ness of this unattained prerogative. 


28 Payne and Mussen, op. cit. 
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Again the boy has the poorer odds for proper psychic maturation. 
Since children normally identify with the mother first, the assump- 
tion of a sex role for the girl is proper from the start. Even her early 
play activities are approximate apprenticeships of her role as wife 
and mother. But the boy must wait, so to speak, for his father to 
appear on the scene. This is often impeded. The mere fact that the 
father works away from the home contributes; today this is ac- 
centuated in suburban communities. But much more potent pre- 
vention of sex-identification for boys is found in matriarchy on the 
one hand, or dereliction to duty or preoccupation with the job on 
the other. 

A child thus sees his mother as the principal source of morality. 
Moreover, the first legislative parental figure who comes into a 
child’s life, the teacher, is generally a woman. This function of 
law-making may be seldom, perhaps never, shared or assumed by 
the father. It is not odd, then, that the father’s influence is weak 
in formation of a self-concept by the child through identification. 
At the same time, a boy might well equate good behavior with 
femininity, and illogically conclude that bad behavior is masculine.”® 
such identification, the person has an uncomfortable semi-aware- 
Semi-aware of the threat to his sex status, he may try to establish 
a masculine self-concept by reacting anti-socially. Now there is 
some of this probably in every boy’s development: the “masculine 
protest.” But “the absence of a father’s influence is frequently the 
cause of the ‘egoless’ boy who operates on impulse and lacks fore- 
sight and responsibility.”*° 

The long tutelage and dependency of a middle-class boy’s scho- 
lastic training can aggravate his self-concept as a man, and trigger 
compensatory behavior. Such dependency does not appreciably af- 
fect the self-concept of a girl as a girl. 


General Solutions 


Having presented a framework for understanding adolescent psy- 
chodynamics, and focused on two rather widespread disruptions of 


29 Talcott Parsons, “Certain Primary Sources and Patterns of Aggression in 
the Social Structure of the Western World,” Psychiatry, 10 (1947), pp. 171 ff. 
30 Barnes, op. cit., p. 514. 
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proper self-development, the expected query is: “What is the solu- 
tion for these problems?” 

It probably sounds platitudinous and an “easy way out” to say 
that the principal solution is prevention. But it is nevertheless true. 
In preaching, teaching, Third Order and parish society direction, 
we should stress the integrative power of Catholic doctrines for 
proper self-conception. The doctrine of the Mystical Body, for ex- 
ample, makes a ‘success’ of each of us. There must be greater em- 
phasis on striving for family- and community-centered ends than 
individual achievement. We must do our best to re-establish the 
concept of marriage as a vocation, particularly to reinstate the 
father in his proper role in the Christian home. 

On a less supernatural plane, in our educational system especially, 
we must try to provide everyone with a status role through genuine 
norms of achievement. More vocational counseling will implement 
this goal. Nothing could offset the white-collar fixation more than 
a return to a sense of the dignity of manual labor which was the 
glory of medieval Christendom. Then laborers were not “hands,” 
but craftsmen whose work was directed by the intellectual virtue 
of art as recta ratio factibiliwm. The trades were not mechanical 
drudgery, but the imposition of man’s mental image on a medium. 

These are simply over-all suggestions, a glance at the integrative 
and therapeutic value of one or the other of the Church’s teach- 
ings, suggestions that do not imply that religion is simply a tool of 
mental hygiene. 

But what about a case at hand? 

To change behavior is to change the self-concept. Actually we 
attempt this every day. When we say “little boys don’t cry,” or 
“young ladies are careful of their dress,” we are trying to make a 
child’s self-conception more adequate (to our minds) to its years, 
and thereby change behavior. 

We can attempt something along the same lines with the trouble- 
some adolescent once rapport is established through patience and 
kindness, however much firmness we need to blend with them. I be- 
lieve clinical psychologists and psychiatrists in training are told 
never to react, but, without evaluating, to try to see the patient 
as he is and as he sees himself. 

Of course, the cleric must make certain objective moral evalu- 
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ations; but necessary judgments will be more effective once rap- 
port is established. Generally such a postponement will be 
necessary to establish rapport. A troubled adolescent has already 
been criticized and admonished by his elders or knows he would be, 
if they knew the facts. It is a unique experience for him to meet 
someone who seems interested in him without imposing judgment 
and advice. 

Once he believes that the counselor is not condemnatory, he is 
more susceptible to suggestion, if not direction. The counselor should 
be friendly, yet keep a prudent reserve. As long as the subject does 
not come to know the interviewer so well that his inevitable foibles 
appear, he begins to idealize the counselor and more willingly and 
enthusiastically accept his advice.** 

Adolescents are among the hardest persons to interview. They 
are puzzled by the radical changes in themselves. Projecting this 
lack of understanding to others, they find it difficult to be candid. 
Even when he does try to communicate, he is hesitant; he is afraid 
that whatever puzzles him will amuse others.*” 

The religious or layman who counsels an adolescent should try 
to bring his or her self-concept to conscious awareness. This can 
be done by asking him about his ideals, precisely whom he would 
like to pattern himself after. 

Havighurst showed that a child’s and adolescent’s ideals follow 
certain general developmental trends.** A boy or girl wants to be 
like his parents until middle childhood. From ages eight or ten to 
fifteen, ideals shift to glamorous figures, movie and sport stars, 
even comic strip characters. Such glamorous ideals after fifteen show 
probable immaturity, although this also is a common lag for those 
in lower socio-economic levels. After fifteen, the ideal becomes a 
composite of former ideals and figures in current events, history, 
religion, etc. It is often exemplified to the adolescent by some at- 
tractive young adult in his immediate community. 

Of course, many times the ideal is not an ‘ideal’ one. But in the 
greater number of cases, maladjustment is coincident with an am- 

31 Annette Garrett, Interviewing, Its Principles and Methods (New York: 
Family Service Association of America, 1942), p. 19. 

32 Tbid., p. 102. 


33 Robert Havighurst et al., “Development of the Ideal-Self in Childhood 
and Adolescence,” Journal of Educational Research, 40 (1946), pp. 241-257. 
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bivalence toward two sets of values: good values learned from par- 
ents and society, and bad values resulting trom the maxims of the 
world and fallen nature. 

Defensive behavior is an attempt to gloss over this uncomfortable 
dichotomy, this threat to our self-concept. In extreme cases it is 
accomplished by negativistic rejection of the good ideals: a re- 
action formation. We see this mechanism in those who hate the 
faith—because they did not follow its moral code. 

If rapport can be established by accepting the person as he is, 
we shall have more chance of bringing him to see himself as he is. 
Likewise we increase the possibilty of his seeing that some of his 
‘ideals’ are unworthy of himself, and that some of his behavior is 
not in keeping with his good ideals. Bringing his self-concept and 
self-ideal to the fore forces him to establish an intellectual focus 
on evaluation of himself and his principles of conduct. Whereas 
previously much of his behavior was conditioned by unperceived 
motives, now his better ideals are crystallized and their motivation 
accentuated. Thereby we have an intellectual foundation for voli- 
tional adjustment. Thomas Verner Moore describes this technique 
with adolescents using a case history in Driving Forces of Human 
Nature.** 

Along similar lines, Nuttin explains a technique which might be 
called “constructive elimination” for correcting maladjustment.*° 
By bringing the person to satisfaction through exercise of his better 
qualities, the need for satisfaction of less desirable qualities dies 
out. It is not a case of repression or sublimation; neither is it dis- 
traction with a basketball or sewing machine. It is the atrophy, in 
varying degrees, of the drives causing maladjustment. 

The subject comes face to face with himself and sees that his un- 
desirable trait is a real fact of his make-up. Once he sees that this 
behavior is out of harmony with his personality as a whole, its 
admission is less threatening to his self-concept, and its indulgence 
is less satisfying. Each time he overcomes it, he will have greater 
satisfaction for his personality as a whole than indulgence of the 
individual bad facet provides. 

Of course, it is much easier to present theory than effect practice. 


34 Thomas V. Moore, Driving Forces of Human Nature (New York: Grune 
and Stratton, 1950), chapter 32. 
35 Nuttin, op. cit., pp. 178f. 
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These few ideas are respectfully offered in the hope that they will 
help one to understand certain adolescent psychodynamics and 
maladjustments, not to excuse the latter but to improve them. 


DISCUSSION 


JUNIPER CUMMINGS, O.F.M. Conv.:—It may be an unconscious self- 
concept (I was a prefect for two years in a Swiss boys’ pensionate, and taught 
sociology for three years) or a subconscious drive I had to return to wonderful 
Saint Bonaventure’s, or my conscious admiration for Father Jeffrey and self- 
ideal to get a Friar off the hook that prompts me to accept the role of critic 
for this well-presented and erudite paper. 

We visited Father Tom at the hospital and he said, “Go down there to the 
meeting and have a revolution.” Actually as Franciscans we have the am- 
munition for a revolution that would liberate the world and ourselves from 
the cause of most personality disorders. 

These disorders seem to be caused by the complications and burdens of the 
white-collar mentality, organization-man pressures or sensualistic drives. Is 
not Franciscanism a revolt against these entrenched forces? It was in 1209. 

I would like to thank Father Jeffrey for a positive and practical enlighten- 
ment, namely, that when we are advising someone we should work with his 
or her self-concept and not with the real self that rightly or wrongly we think 
we can discern. We might make the mistake of getting to the bottom of things 
and ignoring this precious self-concept. 

I wonder, however, if we could not or should not sometime work to bring 
the real self to the self-concept? Here is an example. A seminarian, sister, 
priest, or lay Christian acts habitually according to a self-concept he or she 
has built up, but on occasion he or she may act according to the real-self, 
which may be greedy or lusty or proud. Should we in such cases help per- 
petuate the self-concept? 

Secondly, in view of some of the discussion that has gone on here, I wonder 
if our seminaries are conducive to forming the real-self or a self-concept or a 
proper self-ideal? 

In connection with a point raised before, I would like to ask the specialists: 
If the novitiate is a personality rebirth, then does that mean that the newly- 
ordained is undergoing a second adolescence? Wouldn’t this be a good reason 
for the annus apostolicus or fifth-year theology? 

Thirdly, is it necessary or even useful to try to find out how the self-concept 
has been formed? It seems to me that this would be extremely difficult un- 
less we were trained in psychoanalysis. 

A corollary to this is a fourth question that I think has come into our minds 
these days. How deficient are we as a class in the field of dynamic psychology? 
On the other hand, isn’t the confessional mainly for forgiving sins, and not, 
even if we had the time, for treating mental disorders? 

Fifth: Is it true that we as a class are too inclined to talk rather than 
listen? Our training, rightly or wrongly, gives us the idea that we have all 
the answers. Won’t the adolescent as well as the adult be more helped by 
being listened to than “talked at?” 

Finally I wonder if Father Jeffrey has underplayed the problems of girls 
and women? 


RATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: ITS CONTENT AND METHOD 
Cyrit Suirce., O.F.M. 


Perhaps there is a no more bewildered and confused member of 
the college or seminary faculty than the professor of rational psy- 
chology. For a long time he felt quite secure with the content of his 
course. His core problem was the existence, substantiality, and 
nature of the human soul, plus some items on the soul-body problem 
and the origin of the soul. This would normally preoccupy him and 
his students for one solid semester. He realized the significance of 
this central theme and saw to it that all discussions and lectures 
would gravitate in that general direction. Then positive science 
had—and still continues to have—its field day. Its amazingly suc- 
cessful method permeated every area of learning, including the be- 
havior of man. Thus was born experimental or empirical psychology 
as we know it today. It did not fail to leave its impact on the philos- 
opher’s study of man. Its data became more and more reckoned 
with in our textbooks. Slowly, the core questions of rational psy- 
chology were allotted less and less space while those of empirical 
psychology asserted themselves more and more forcefully in our 
texts. It is not surprising, then, to find that one such recent text 
devotes but one of its forty-three chapters to the core problems of 
rational psychology.’ Another text of three-hundred and sixty-two 
pages allots but ten to the same problems.? Obviously, rational psy- 
chology is losing its place in the philosophical sun. You can now 
understand why the rational psychologist is bewildered and con- 
fused. He is bewildered because the content of his course is shrink- 
ing to the point where it has almost become a side-issue; it seems 
to be but tolerated in the general area of psychology. He is con- 
fused because he is no longer sure of the relative import of various 


1 Psychology, Bruehl, Charles P., and Campbell, Wm. E. (Villanova, Pa.: 
Villanova Press, 1957). 

2 Philosophical Psychology, Donceel, J. F., SJ. (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1955). 
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psychological areas and of the technical methods to be employed 
in establishing them. 

Several problems, therefore, present themselves for study in this 
paper. The first problem is that of distinction: distinguishing be- 
tween the provinces of empirical and philosophical psychology; and, 
within the province of philosophical psychology, distinguishing be- 
tween the provinces of empirical and philosophical psychology; and, 
concerned specifically with rational psychology: the peculiar prov- 
ince with which it is involved and the method to be employed in 
order to guarantee absolute certitude in certain conclusions at least. 


I 


Definition of Empirical Psychology 


What is empirical psychology? While there may be some minor 
variance of opinion as to its precise nature, there is perfect una- 
nimity in the claim that it is contradistinguished from philosophical 
psychology. One writer identifies empirical psychology with phe- 
nomenal or experimental psychology: it is called phenomenal be- 
cause it investigates the facts of consciousness, phenomena of the 
mind; it is called empirical or experimental because these phenom- 
ena are immediately experienced or observed.* Hence the empirical 
psychologist is interested in “sensations, perceptions, thoughts, voli- 
tions, and emotion; he analyzes them, classifies them, and seeks to 
reduce them to the smallest number of fundamental activities. He 
studies the nature of their exercise and the laws which govern their 
operations, and he endeavors to enunciate a body of general truths 
which will accurately describe their chief and most characteristic 
features.’””# 

Another writer prefers to distinguish between empirical and ex- 
perimental psychology. He describes empirical psychology as the 
orderly presentation of the facts and laws of mental life which en- 
deavor to explain not only the “how,” but, wherever possible, also 
the “why” of human behavior. This, we are told, is science in the 
wide sense of the word. Experimental psychology, however, applies 

3 Psychology, Maher, Michael, S.J. (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 


1930), p. 5. 
4 Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
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strictly scientific methods to the study of animal and human be- 
havior. And this, we are informed, is science strictly speaking.® 
A third writer tells us that empirical psychology, like any other 
positive science, limits itself to a definitely restricted group of be- 
ings, facts, or phenomena, and that it does not push its inquiry 
beyond this sphere. Its explanations deal with proximate ante- 
cedents, proximate relationships, and proximate laws. It systemati- 
cally classifies observed facts, describes how they relate and depend 
upon one another, and arranges them under general laws.® Thus, 
science deals with the world of experience, with the visible, palpable, 
measurable world, with that part of reality which is accessible to sense 
perception. Knowledge of this kind is called empirical. It has a striking 
immediacy and an impressive vividness, and many persons are so taken 
with these qualities, that they will no longer recognize any other reality 
but the facts of the sensible order, the things that can be seen, heard, 
touched; the objects that can be weighed and measured.’ 
. Stephen Strasser, in his The Soul in Metaphysical and Empirical 
Psychology, further refines this concept of psychology as a positive 
science. Positive science, he insists, “is exclusively concerned with 
data that can be grasped objectively.’’® It is, above all, “a science 
of experience. Empirical psychology is a science of ‘empeiria,’ i.e., 
systematized knowledge of something concrete that is known 
through ‘familiar intercourse.’ ’’® This science of experience, however, 
“does not mean that the facts studied by the psychologist have 
necessarily to be perceptible, measurable, or numerable. Even a 
mental disease, a religious experience, a work of art are ‘facts’ in 
this sense. .. . Whether the psychologist studies a diary or the 
behavior of an animal, the chronographic picture of human motion 
or his own sensation, the material investigated will always consist 
of facts. Of course, this does not mean that empirical psychology 
is merely an accumulation of scientific facts, but it does mean that 
as a science of facts it is concerned only with objective and quasi- 
objective data.’”° 
It should not prove too difficult for the reader to accept these 
5 Donceel, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 
6 Bruehl and Campbell, op. cit., p. 35. 
7 Ibid., p. 36. 
8 (Pittsburgh: Duquesne University, 1957), p. 190. 


9 Ibid. 
10 Tbid., pp. 190-191. 
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descriptions of empirical or experimental psychology as a positive 
science. Empirical or experimental psychology deals with objective 
and quasi-objective data, with facts either directly or indirectly 
perceived, which are classified, inter-related, and theorized. The 
method is obviously inductive. Its laws and theories, no longer ex- 
plicatory in the traditional Aristotelian sense, constitute economical 
descriptions of what goes on as our sense experience gives it to us. 
Briefly, they are descriptions, not explanations.'* 


Use of Terms 


The science of explanations, the science which attempts to answer 
the “why,” is known as philosophy. Hence philosophical psychology 
is contradistinguished from empirical or experimental psychology. 
Not all textbook writers, however, accept this nomenclature. A brief 
glance at psychological literature will show that some prefer the 
term ‘‘metaphysical” to philosophical: among these, some simply 
identify the two while others distinguish between them. Others, 
again, prefer the term “rational” to either philosophical or meta- 
physical. Few seem to be sympathetic, either implicitly or ex- 
plicitly, to the nomenclature—and its consequences or implications, 
that we have adopted, namely, philosophical psychology which in 
turn may be understood either as general or rational. But while 
psychological nomenclature may be confusing, the content corre- 
sponding to it is more so, and the methods to be employed and the 
inter-relation between the various contents are even still more so. 
It becomes imperative, therefore, to consider several selected texts 
in order to learn what is to be understood by their respective no- 
menclature, what content is designated thereby, and what method 
or methods are employed in determining that content. 


Fr. Maher, S.J. 


Father Maher, S.J., distinguishes between empirical and rational 
psychology. He tells us that rational psychology is so called “be- 
cause the truths which are there enunciated are reached, not by 
direct experience, but by reasoning from the conclusions established 


11 The Human Person, Arnold, Magda B. and Gasson, John A., SJ. (New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1954), pp. 51-58. 
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in the earlier part,”!? that is, in empirical, phenomenal, or experi- 
mental psychology. Not only are the conclusions of empirical the 
basis of rational psychology, but, we are informed, “our chief con- 
tention is that a complete and accurate separation of the two 
branches of Psychology is impossible.”’? Furthermore, the subject- 
matter of empirical psychology is consciousness, Father Maher 
continues, and, since the subject-matter determines the method to 
be used, then the primary method shall be subjective, namely, in- 
trospection. “To its adjudication must be the first as well as the 
ultimate appeal in every psychological problem. Mental states can 
only be apprehended by each man’s own consciousness.”!* A second- 
ary method shall be objective, which brings us into contact with the 
outside world through the external senses. ““But evidence gained in 
this way is of an essentially secondary or supplementary value, its 
chief use being that of suggestion or corroboration.’?> The method 
of rational psychology, on the other hand, is said to be inferential. 
“From the truths established in the earlier part of our work (em- 
pirical psychology) as regards the life of the soul, we shall draw 
inferences as to its inner constitution; from the character of the 
activity we shall argue to the nature of the agent, from the degree 
of perfection in the effect we shall reason up to that of the cause.’”® 
To recapitulate: rational psychology, which answers the questions 
on the existence and nature of the soul, is built upon the conclusions 
established in empirical psychology; the method of empirical psy- 
chology is both introspective and objective, while that of rational 
psychology is inferential. 


Alexander A. Schneiders 


Alexander A. Schneiders, in his Outline of Rational Psychology, 
equates scientific with empirical and rational with philosophical 
psychology. Scientific psychology “concerns itself with proximate 
realities—mental processes and behavior—and uses the methods 
of observation and inductive generalization.”’'” Rational psychology 

12 Op. cit., p. 5. 

13 [bid., p. 6. 

14 [bid., pp. 12-13. 

15 [bid., p. 18. 


16 Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
17 (Ypsilanti, Mich.: University Lithoprinters, 1952), p. 4. 
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has as its primary problem the existence and nature of the human 
soul. Hence, “the distinguishing method of rational psychology is 
deductive inference. Since, however, it approaches this knowledge 
through an analysis of mental processes, the method may be defined 
more concretely as inference from observed fact in the light of 
fundamental principles of reason.”'* To recapitulate: empirical 
psychology employs observation and inductive generalization; ra- 
tional psychology employs primarily deduction and secondarily in- 
duction. 

Brueh] and Campbell, in their work which represents a noble at- 
tempt at a comprehensive and integrated study of psychology, sum- 
marize their views on our present problem as follows: 


Psychology uses both external observation and internal observation (in- 
trospection) because its subject matter embraces both external and in- 
ternal experiences. Experiment gives greater accuracy to observation but 
in the study of human experience it is of limited applicability. 

There are two divisions to psychology: the empirical and the rational. 
These two disciplines are really branches of one and the same science 
and their complete separation from each other works to the detriment 
of both. Empirical psychology is preparatory to the rational study of 
man and provides the data on which the latter bases its inferences. The 
distinction between these two parts of psychology is predicated on the 
method employed: the empirical method uses observation; the philo- 
sophical method uses speculation, inference and deduction.19 


We are very tempted to accept these statements at face value and 
to conclude, as we did above, that here, too, rational psychology is 
visualized as a science built upon the data of empirical psychology. 
However, in a previous passage the co-authors insist that everyday 
experiences suffice as a basis for rational psychology 


for while philosophy must be based on the data of experience, these data 
need not come from the laboratory but may be furnished by the careful 
observation of everyday life. Philosophy antedates science. It does not 
have to wait on the development of physics, chemistry and biology. Psy- 
chology, too, can arrive at a true and adequate understanding of man 
without the help of the laboratory; and the concept of human nature 
which reveals man as a rational creature, a free agent and a responsible 
person, is basically and substantially correct. Experimental research may 
fill in many details but in no essential way does it alter the picture. For 
the general conduct of life, for the appreciation of human values and for 


18 Jbid., p. 7. 
19 Op. cit., p. 43, 
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the management and control of men, Rational Psychology offers far more 

than does the laboratory variety.?° 
While this second passage offsets and cancels some of the signifi- 
cance of the first, it renders the entire picture vague and unintel- 
ligible. Over and above that, it contains statements which are 
questionable, to say the least. In any case, it fails to give a clear- 
cut answer to our problem. To recapitulate, then: Bruehl and 
Campbell believe that empirical is distinguished from rational psy- 
chology by its method, the former employing observation, the latter, 
speculation and deduction. As to the relationship between these two 
“parts” of psychology, we have no definite answer. 


Fr. J. F. Donceel, S.J. 


Father Donceel distinguishes between empirical, experimental, 
philosophical, and metaphysical psychology. Empirical and experi- 
mental psychology are both inductive, the former dealing with the 
facts and laws of mental life as acquired by everyday experience, 
while the latter is acquired by strictly scientific methods.”! His dis- 
tinction between philosophical and metaphysical psychology is of 
greater interest. He tells us that philosophical psychology 

may be defined as “the science of living bodies which interprets the data 
of experience in the light of metaphysical principles.” It has two sources: 
(1) the data of experience, supplied by everyday experience or by biology, 
for the vegetative functions, and by empirical or experimental psychology, 
for the sentient and rational functions; (2) metaphysical principles, sup- 
plied by ontology or by metaphysical psychology.2? 
Thus, philosophical psychology becomes a hybrid. It is neither pure 
science, nor pure philosophy. It is a combination of both. The basis 
is scientific data, or just data of everyday experience. To these are 
applied the principles of metaphysics, or of “metaphysical psy- 
chology,” and thus the new science is born. And this new science, 
we are further informed, belongs to what is commonly known as 
“natural philosophy.’”? 

And what is metaphysical psychology? Father Donceel answers 

that it is that part of metaphysics which is concerned with the study 


20 Op. cit., p. 39. 
21 Op. cit., pp. 1-2. 
22 Tbid., p. 2. 

23 [bid. 
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of living bodies. It is a branch of “special metaphysics.” It is de- 
ductive in the sense that it “starts from a hypothetically necessary 
fact and discovers, a priori, all the conditions required to make that 
fact possible.” He illustrates this “deductive” method as follows: 
We necessarily think by means of concepts. To deny this involves a 
contradiction, since the denial itself entails thinking with concepts. Hence 
thinking with concepts is of necessity. But such thinking presupposes 
certain conditions without which it would be impossible. These conditions 
are as necessary as the thinking itself. Metaphysical psychology investi- 
gates these conditions.24 
Now Father Donceel might sound like a goodly portion of unintel- 
ligible intellectual jargon, but there is more truth to his statements 
than may reach the eye at first glance,—as we shall see later. How- 
ever, what does puzzle the reader at this point is the following: 
Precisely what is the purpose of metaphysical psychology? Father 
Donceel assures us that the purpose of his text is to study philo- 
sophical psychology in which the data of experience are interpreted 
in the light of metaphysical principles. In the course of his work, 
he discusses all the problems which are ordinarily found in texts on 
rational psychology, plus many more. So, what problems, if any, are 
left for metaphysical psychology? And if there are no such prob- 
lems, logically there should be no such science. And if metaphysical 
psychology is no more than just metaphysics or ontology, then why 
confuse the issue by multiplying beings without necessity? 
Father Donceel elaborates on the concepts and principles which 
are supplied to philosophical psychology by metaphysical psy- 
chology. The concepts are those of existence and essence, sub- 
stantial form and prime matter, the degrees of material beings. The 
“metaphysical” principles involved, beside those of identity, cau- 
sality, and sufficient reason, are the following: As a being is, so it 
acts; an effect cannot possess more perfection than its cause; the 
principle of proportionality or of analogy; the principle of con- 
tinuity.*° It is on the basis of these “concepts” and “principles” that 
he sets out to discuss, among other things, man’s rational life. To 
recapitulate: philosophical psychology is envisioned as a hybrid 
science: it consists of inductively obtained data on one hand, and of 
“deductively” obtained metaphysical principles, on the other, which 


24 [bid., p. 4. 
25 Ibed., pp. 4-11. 
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are applied to the data. Philosophical psychology, then, including 
all those truths bearing on the existence and nature of the soul, is 
necessarily dependent upon the data of empirical and experimental 
psychology. 


Dr. Stephan Strasser 


Doctor Strasser distinguishes between empirical and metaphysical 
psychology. We have already heard of his concept of empirical 
psychology above: it is a science exclusively concerned with data 
that can be grasped objectively. It is, therefore, inductive. There is, 
he insists, a world of difference between empirical and metaphysical 
psychology: 

The two sciences are distinct not only with respect to the question of 
the how but also regarding that of the what. The opposite is also true: 


the methods are different because the objects differ. The roads followed 
in both lead in different directions because the goal is not the same.?é 


Both sciences differ in object and method: the object determines the 
method to be used. Firstly, then, they differ in the object investi- 
gated. Even in empirical introspective psychology where the “soul” 
is made the object of inquiry, Doctor Strasser maintains that it is 
not the soul of metaphysical psychology, and a confusion of these 
two can lead to a host of misconceptions, which he enumerates. 
These misconceptions are not only incidental mistakes, 


rather they arise from the fact that the concept of soul in introspective 
psychology has hardly anything in common with the metaphysical study 
of man. As far as the introspective psychologist is concerned, the soul is 
primarily a support of lived events which mirrors reality. For the phi- 
losopher of being the soul is the ontological principle which explains my 
existence as a corporeal being. A synthesis of two viewpoints which are 
so fundamentally different is altogether impossible. If one tries anyhow 
to “fuse them together,” contradictory results are bound to make their 
appearance.?7 


Secondly, they differ as to method. Strasser tells us: 


Thus it follows that empirical psychology can never take the spiritual 
soul as such as the true and proper object of its research. For, as has 
been proved, we think, conclusively, the spiritual reality with which my 
existence begins is in principle unable ever to appear to me as a fact 
among other facts. Accordingly, the question regarding the existence and 


26 Op. cit., p. 192. 
27 [bid., p. 25. 
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nature of the intellectual soul qua intellectual cannot be raised in a mean- 
ingful way within the framework of a science which is concerned merely 
with objects and quasi-objects, objective and quasi-objective situations, 
objective structures of thought or theories. It can make sense only in a 
science which starts from the immediately given and then investigates the 
conditions that must be fulfilled in order that objective reality can exist 
at all. This science is metaphysics. By its very nature metaphysics is con- 
cerned with the structures of reality that are no longer structures of ob- 
jects, structures that cannot be seized adequately in an abstractive act of 
thought. My spiritual ego is one of these transobjective realities. We may 
assert this, for . . . this ego is always and of necessity the subject pole of 
all my real and possible acts and never the object pole of any intentional 
experience; that we are not able to grasp this ego in an adequate con- 
cept because it resists abstraction as well as universalization; and that we 
never possess it in the form of a consciousness of a “content,” but only 
in the form of a consciousness of direction.?§ 


This lengthy quotation merits study and re-study. Since the objects 
of empirical and metaphysical psychology differ, the method to be 
employed must differ likewise. Strasser does not title this method. 
He does not refer to it as induction, deduction, or “a sort of” de- 
duction. He simply describes it as ‘‘a science which starts from the 
immediately given and then investigates the conditions that must 
be fulfilled in order that objective reality can exist at all,” which 
he then identifies with metaphysics. This description reminds us 
of that offered by Father Donceel above. It certainly differs from 
those offered by the others. You will note that the starting point 
in this method is something “immediately given” which upon in- 
vestigation is found to be dependent upon something else known as 
the “condition.” This type of method does not fulfill the requisites 
of either induction or deduction. 

To recapitulate: Doctor Strasser assigns distinctive objects and 
methods to empirical and metaphysical psychology, even when both 
sciences seem to be discussing the same object. The method of em- 
pirical psychology is inductive, while that of metaphysical psy- 
chology might be termed simply “metaphysical” for the time being 
since it is identified by Strasser as the method of metaphysics. The 
metaphysical discipline is not based upon the empirical one, as so 
many other authors insist, nor is it desirable to “fuse together” these 
two distinctive viewpoints, as so many authors are doing. Strasser’s 


28 Ibid., pp. 191-192. 
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views represent a considerable departure from those of the others 
considered above. 


II 


What is to be said of these differences in the current scholastic 
concept of philosophical, metaphysical, or rational psychology? We 
might reduce these differences to two, namely, the relationship that 
obtains between philosophical, metaphysical, rational psychology 
on one hand, and empirical, experimental, scientific psychology, on 
the other; and, secondly, the all-important question of the method 
to be followed at least in the more important areas of philosophical 
psychology. It is our hope that this discussion will justify our 
generic title of “philosophical psychology” which is then broken 
down into the two species of “general” and “rational” psychology. 

It is our contention that not all of the truths of philosophical psy- 
chology are to be based, or, even, can be based, on the data or 
conclusions of empirical or experimental psychology. The truths in 
question are the central areas of rational psychology, namely, those 
dealing with the existence and nature of the human life principle. 
We would like to suggest two reasons for this necessary cleavage. 


Scientific Theory 


The first reason has to do with the very nature of scientific 
theory. The man of science abhors assumptions, so he says. And 
when he elaborates a scientific theory the presumption is that it 
has been so done on the basis of evidence, not on the basis of as- 
sumptions. What is the nature of this “evidence” which is adduced 
to verify a scientific theory? A noted psychologist gives us the fol- 
lowing answer: 


But the evidence is not something naturally “given;” it represents rather 


an answer to some particular question the scientist has put to nature. The 
way he puts his question will depend on his basic assumptions concerning 
the nature of his object of investigation and the nature of reality. These 
prior assumptions will determine the way the problem is set for investi- 
gation, the method of investigation itself, and, of course, the final inter- 
pretation. Such assumptions or principles are rarely stated in psychology 
because they are usually taken over from other sciences. They are ap- 
plied to psychology without examination because the whole scientific 
climate of our day is such that the scientist tends to forget that his as- 
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sumptions are not the result of his scientific investigation but the basis 
of it. In spite of this general neglect, however, these basic assumptions or 
principles have to be examined and justified before we can decide whether 
or not the theory which stems from them is valid. There is bound to be 
resistance to such an examination of basic principles because they cannot 
be arrived at by scientific method or experiment. Being prior to scien- 
tific investigation, they are necessarily speculative or metaphysical; they 
belong to the field of philosophy.?9 


What are some of the assumptions with which the psychologist is 
involved? The most far-reaching are those which have to do with 
the origin, nature, and purpose of man. It is not rare, indeed, for 
instance, for psychologists to insist that man differs from brute in 
degree and not in kind. As a result, they have stubbornly avoided 
the use of terms which would threaten their assumption. Thus, 
“reasoning has become problem solving, desires become drives, will- 
ing turns into striving.’*° Then the experiment is devised: 


If we equate reasoning with problem solving or trial-and-error learning, 
we shall set up learning situations in which a solution by reasoning is 
not possible, such as mazes and mechanical puzzles, and then conclude 
with satisfaction that there is no essential difference in the performance 
of apes and men.31 


Bruehl and Campbell echo these views when they tell us that psy- 
chology 


is either openly or latently philosophical. It appears to have intrinsic 
affiliations with philosophy from which it cannot rid itself. It is always 
haunted by the ghost of philosophy. It cannot get away from the over- 
hanging shadow of metaphysics. However much it has tried, it has never 
succeeded in emancipating itself from philosophy. Unless a very close 
watch is kept over empirical psychology, metaphysics will leak into it 
by ever so many cracks.32 


And, finally, Strasser warns us that the so-called experimental 
science of the soul, for example, does not constitute a logical whole 


which would consist exclusively of systematically ordered experi- 
mental data: 


It includes of necessity also a theory of the reality to be studied, a 
theory which always presupposes certain philosophical principles. These 
principles play a role in the approach to scientific problems or in the 


29 Arnold and Gasson, op. cit., p. 1 
30 Ibid., pp. 6-7. 

31 [bid., p. 7. 

22 Op. cit., pp. 34-35, 
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choice of methods, but especially in the integration of the scientific re- 
sults into a global view of man. Just as the physicist somehow pictures 
“that which gives to the world its cohesion,” just as every biologist has 
definite ideas regarding the nature of vital processes, so also every ex- 
perimental psychologist professes certain ideas of man, human society, 
civilization, etc. Thus, for instance, to quote only from the past, the as- 
sociationists and the psychological atomists openly adopted a mechanistic 
and deterministic point of view; the defenders of psychophysical par- 
allelism formulated a series of extremely daring philosophical theses; the 
founder of experimental psychology, Wilhelm Wundt, was a militant anti- 
substantialist and the father of the so-called theory of actuality.33 

May these citations suffice to demonstrate the omnipresent philo- 

sophical assumptions, either “openly or latently,”’ in scientific 

theory. 

We might note here, parenthetically, that the question has been 
raised whether a psychology can be structured along strictly theo- 
retical lines, that is, without philosophical assumptions. Father 
James H. Vanderveldt, O.F.M., while maintaining that none of the 
schools and types of psychology can be accurately termed theo- 
retical psychology, believes nevertheless that such a psychology is 
possible. He feels that some principles and hypotheses could be 
formulated which would cover the entire field of psychology and 
which could be accepted by everybody without prejudice to his 
philosophical creed. On this basis a theoretical psychology could be 
created which would have no philosophical implications smuggled 
into it.5%> 

What bearing does this fact have on the problem at hand? A very 
obvious one. In questions which concern man very personally and 
intimately, one is not satisfied with answers which will yield any- 
thing short of absolute certitude; call this certitude “mathematical” 
or “metaphysical,” if you like. Questions involving the existence 
and nature of the human soul are of this type. These are the core 
problems of rational psychology. Man cannot withstand the least 
iota of doubt in these matters. Now, try to visualize the degree of 
certitude to be found in the philosophical conclusions dealing with 
the existence and nature of the human soul when these conclusions 
are ultimately based upon scientific theories which, in turn, are 

33 Op. cit., p. 15. 

33b “Theoretical Psychology,” Proceedings of the Amer. Cath. Phil. Ass’n, 
vol. 23 (1949), pp. 148-156. 
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based on philosophical assumptions. So we start with philosophical 
assumptions, construct scientific theories, and then, on the basis 
of the latter, we “prove” what we have been assuming throughout 
the length and breadth of this little reasoning process. “Begging the 
question,” we should remind ourselves, is still a fallacy to be found 
in our logical texts. 

But, worse still, what is to be said of all the scientific data that 
flows from unorthodox philosophical assumptions? The unwary phi- 
losopher is apt to be victimized by blunders of the first order as he 
bases his conclusions on data of this type. Imagine, for example, the 
validity and reliability of the data and theories to be found in a 
text titled The Psychology of Thinking which opens its introductory 
chapter with the following philosophical assumptions: 

Thinking has been described as a purely human characteristic—as the 
marvelous property which distinguishes man from the lower animals. In 
point of cold fact, however, it is doubtful whether this complacent attitude 
is justified. Experiments with animals have shown that they, too, display 
the characteristics of behavior which we include under the heading of 
“thinking.” It is true that, in all animals except man, this behavior is very 
much more simple than it is in man. Nevertheless, it should be remem- 
bered that thinking—or its rudiments—is present over the entire scale of 
animal life, so that its most complex culmination in man is a matter of 
degree rather than that of kind.34 

The certitude of philosophical conclusions based on such colored 
data and scientific theories I leave to your imagination. 

Briefly, then, the absolute certitude which man requires in the 
answers to the core questions of rational psychology is not available 
when it is based on data and scientific theories which either “beg 
the question” or which are colored by unorthodox philosophical as- 
sumptions. 

The second reason why we believe that the core problems of 
rational psychology are not to be based on empirical psychology 
has to do with the very nature of the inductive method. And this 
reason is much more significant than the first. Here I would like to 
take the liberty of paraphrasing part of an article written by Father 
Boehner on the “Existence of God According to Borgmann.’*> To 
avoid confusion with induction and deduction, Father Boehner re- 
turns to the common Scholastic distinction between propter quid 
"34 Vinacke, W. Edgar (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952), p. 1. 

8° Franciscan Studies, vol. 3, N.S. (Dec., 1943), pp. 379-380. 
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and quia demonstrations. The propter quid demonstration proceeds 
from the prior to the posterior, while the quia demonstration pro- 
ceeds from the logical posterior to the prior—the only method 
available in the natural sciences and in metaphysics. This latter, 
the quia demonstration, is called a “reduction,” rather than in- 
duction or deduction, since it involves the reduction of an effect or 
thing conditioned to the cause or condition. 


Quia Demonstration 


In dealing with real things, the quia demonstration is necessary 
since only the logical posterior is given in our experience. This 
demonstration or reduction may be either causal or conditional. The 
latter belongs to metaphysics, and this shall be considered later. 
The former, causal reduction, was developed and used by classical 
physics. It presupposes a relation of determination between cause 
and effect: a certain cause, if given, produces a certain effect by 
necessity. In symbols: if A, then B, but A, therefore B. This type 
of reduction seeks the sufficient reason or cause for observed phe- 
nomena. Some have called it “inventive induction,” since the physi- 
cist has to make inventions, guesses in order to discover the 
antecedents for the consequents which alone are accessible to him. 
It has proved to be an exceedingly profitable technique or method 
for the physicist. However,—and this is an item which should not 
be overlooked by the metaphysician or philosopher—causal or in- 
ventive induction suffers from a serious logical flaw. It can never 
yield absolute certitude as to the real sufficient reasons which ex- 
plain the phenomena of our experience; for the reduction from the 
consequent to the antecedent is not formally valid. There is but 
one valid inference from consequent to antecedent; namely, if the 
consequent is false, the antecedent must be false. Hence there is no 
logical assurance that, given a certain consequent, a definite ante- 
cedent has been fulfilled. The sufficient reason or reasons adduced 
by the physicist may explain the phenomenon, but there may be 
others which will serve the purpose just as well, if not better. He 
has no means at his disposal whereby he might exhaust all the pos- 
sible reasons or causes of a phenomenon and guarantee himself of 
this fact. Hence, in evaluating his theories, he cannot resort to 
verification. He can only falsify theories, that is, he can eliminate 
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certain theories because they contradict facts. The classical physi- 
cist, therefore, and the natural scientist in general cannot achieve 
absolute certitude with the aid of causal reduction, the only avail- 
able method for him. 

Fr. Alan Wolter, in his mimeographed notes on Philosophy of 
Nature, pursues a lengthy and detailed discussion on the above 
problem and then sums it up as follows: 

In conclusion, then, we can say that none of the natural sciences using 
the inductive method can give us absolute certitude. Every physical law 
or theory represents but one of many logical alternatives which would 
explain equally well the facts in as far as we are able to observe them. 
Furthermore, we cannot assert with absolute certitude that any law we 
may discover will have absolute validity, that is, that it will hold in- 
evitably for all future cases without exception. Finally, when we say that 
a certain theory has been verified, we must understand this in its proper 
sense, namely, that evidence has been found which renders the theory 
probable or tenable; not that the theory has been proved to be true.3é 

Causal or inventive reduction, therefore, yields theories which do 
not enjoy absolute certitude. It does yield an approximation to the 
truth, a high degree of probability, but this cannot be utilized by 
the philosopher in those questions at least where he seeks absolute 
certitude in his answers. 

Let us briefly summarize what we have said. When philosophical 
psychology is based upon empirical or experimental psychology, 
two points must be borne in mind. Firstly, there is no way of escap- 
ing philosophical assumptions in evolving psychological scientific 
theories. The assumptions may be the very truths we are attempting 
to prove, in which case we are involved with a vicious circle or 
“begging the question,” or the assumptions may be unorthodox ones, 
in which instance the scientific theory is again vitiated. Secondly, 
the natural sciences have but one method available in their in- 
vestigations, namely, causal reduction or “inventive induction.” 
Logically it is an invalid procedure. It can never yield absolute 
certitude. The sufficient reason it establishes is only one of many 
possible explanations of the phenomenon observed. 

The nature of scientific theory and the nature of causal re- 
duction, therefore, have a definite bearing on a philosophy which is 
based upon them. To the extent that philosophy uses scientific 
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theories and laws it will suffer in certitude. This applies to most of 
what is known today as “Philosophy of Nature.’’ Hence, when the 
scholastic tells us that metaphysics literally comes “after the 
physics,” that it is based upon the physics, and when the psy- 
chologist tells us that philosophical psychology is the application 
of metaphysical principles to the data of empirical psychology, then 
they have equated in certitude the highest truths of philosophy with 
scientific theory. Certainly, the thinking philosopher cannot stom- 
ach this state of affairs. He wants and labors for absolute certitude 
in whatever areas it is available, especially in those which concern 
him so intimately. He wants to be absolutely certain at least of 
certain metaphysical principles, of the existence and nature of God, 
of the existence and nature of his soul. On these points he cannot 
tolerate doubt, a high degree of probability, or an approximation to 
the truth. He demands absolute certitude. How will he arrive at it? 


Ill 


We have already indicated above the distinction between causal 
reduction and conditional reduction. Causal reduction is the method 
of the natural sciences. It reaches only probable conclusions. Con- 
ditional reduction is the method of metaphysics. While related to 
the former, conditional reduction has certain features of its own 
which lend themselves to genuine speculative reasoning. Conditional 
reduction leads to a necessary condition or reason, rather than to a 
merely sufficient one. A necessary condition is given if the negation 
of the condition is followed by the negation of the thing conditioned. 
In symbols: If not A, then not B, but not A, therefore not B. Thus, 
the non-existence of the condition necessitates the non-existence of 
the thing conditioned, but the existence of the condition does not 
necessitate the existence of the thing conditioned, as is the case in 
causal reduction. This is not an instance of a logically invalid veri- 
fication or affirmation; it is, rather, an instance of a logically valid 
negation or falsification. 

But, one might inquire, whence the necessity to be found in this 
type of reasoning? Necessity flows from the use of the simple dis- 
junctive attributes of being, which are regarded as contradictorily 
opposed in reference to being. If they are true disjunctives, then it 
is possible to argue from the negation of one member of the dis- 
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junction to the absolute necessity of the other. Here we do not 
reach one of many possible explanations, but because of the very 
nature of disjunctives one, and only one, explanation is necessi- 
tated.*” 


Facts of Consciousness 


The certitude of conditional reduction lies in the very starting- 
point of metaphysics. More and more the conviction is beginning to 
gain hold among contemporary neo-scholastics that an incontro- 
vertible and incontestable starting-point must characterize meta- 
physics. The empirical sciences cannot supply us with it. That 
starting-point is an internal experience—the facts of consciousness. 
It cannot be questioned or doubted without being simultaneously 
confirmed. Even though this approach is currently freshly titled 
“nhenomenological,” Father Gerard Esser, 8.V.D., reminds us that 
it is almost as old as the philosophical hills. And he quotes from 
St. Augustine, St. Thomas, and John Duns Scotus to prove his 
point.*® Dr. D. J. B. Hawkins, in his challenging Crucial Problems 
of Modern Philosophy, cites this starting-point as one of the neces- 
sary steps in the re-establishment of a perennial philosophy.®® Even 
Father Van Steenberghen, in admitting that the object of ontology 
is given or found in any kind of experience whatever, grants the 
validity of internal experience.*? And Father Boehner, one of the 
pioneering champions of this revitalized metaphysics, described this 
starting-point as follows: 


The necessary condition for the possibility of a valid and certain 
Theologic as regards its empirical basis is that the necessary and sufficient 
material can be known by assertorie evidence, or by the evidence of ap- 
prehension. This condition is fulfilled. For the empirical material is found 
immediately by anyone in his own consciousness. Everyone knows im- 
mediately and without any proof and without the necessity or even pos- 
sibility of a proof (at least if he is able to grasp the meaning of the 
terms), that there is something, that there is temporal being, that there 
is finite being, etc. Since these facts can be ascertained without having 
recourse to things outside the mind, Theologic is possible before the 


37 Boehner, op. cit.; Cf. Wolter, op. cit., pp. 85-86. 

88 “Metaphysics is Concerned with Tautology or Nonsense Statements,” 
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reality of the world, independent of our consciousness, is scientifically 
established. In other words, a true and scientific Theologic is possible on 
the basis of solipsisim and is indifferent—at the beginning—to a refutation 
of it. ... Those neo-scholastics who emphasize the necessity of taking 
facts outside the mind as the basis for the proof of the existence of God, 
weaken the certitude of their proof and burden Theologic with the task 

of proving its basic material.44 
Conditional reduction, therefore, leads to a necessary reason or 
condition, utilizes a logically valid negation or falsification in con- 
nection with simple disjunctive attributes, and, finally, makes its 
point of departure the incontrovertible facts of consciousness. It is 
from these facets of conditional reduction that absolute certitude 


takes its rise. 


IV 


Now we are in a position to gather the loose ends of this paper 
and to draw up some conclusions. 

Our intention in this paper is to determine the content and 
method of rational psychology. This, however, could not be as- 
certained until we had distinguished properly between whatever 
falls under the titles of empirical or experimental psychology on 
one hand and whatever falls under the title of philosophical psy- 
chology on the other. We learned that any type of empirical psy- 
chology has a subject-matter and a method which are distinct from 
those of philosophical psychology. Empirical psychology is inter- 
ested in human behavior, mostly as externally manifested. It is in- 
terested in a description of this behavior. It utilizes a method 
commonly referred to as induction. We have noted that it results 
in scientific theories which are necessarily associated with basic 
philosophical assumptions. Furthermore, it represents a method of 
investigation which, though highly productive and profitable, is 
nevertheless a logically invalid process incapable of attaining ab- 
solute certitude. 


Foundation of Certitude 


Now, there is a group of philosophers who believe that philo- 
sophical psychology should be erected upon the foundations, the 
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data and scientific theories, of empirical psychology. This group 
so believes because of a more fundamental position on the relation- 
ship of philosophy in general to the natural sciences, and because 
of a still more fundamental position on the nature of metaphysics 
itself. Like Father Donceel, quoted above, such a philosophical psy- 
chology is the product of empirical psychology and metaphysical 
principles. We hold no brief for those who maintain that there is 
such a philosophical psychology, based not only on empirical psy- 
chology, but on all external experience as well. Such a psychology 
would deal with such problems as the nature and origin of living 
things, the question of vegetative, animal, and human evolution, the 
distinction between organic and inorganic bodies, etc. This area is 
philosophical psychology, but it certainly is not rational psychology. 
An adequate term for it, perhaps, would be general philosophical 
psychology. However, we would accept this general philosophical 
psychology with two important reservations. We do not agree on 
the commonly accepted relationship between philosophy and the 
natural sciences, namely, that the former is built upon the latter. 
Further, we believe, this is not the entire philosophical area in 
psychology. 

There is another area which has to do with the existence and 
nature of the human life principle. If this were a part of general 
philosophical psychology, then absolute certitude would not be 
available to man on the most significant and vital questions per- 
taining to him. His knowledge would suffer from the same limita- 
tions here as in the case of the natural sciences and philosophy of 
nature. That would be hardly satisfactory for man. We are con- 
vinced that the most important truths in this area can be demon- 
strated without the use of empirical or experimental data and 
without the use of external experience. As in metaphysics, the start- 
ing-point of these demonstrations would be facts of consciousness, 
internal experience. The method would be that of metaphysics, con- 
ditional reduction. As a matter of fact, it should be considered part 
and parcel of metaphysics. There is a growing tendency today to 
return to the ancient broader concept of metaphysics which would 
include not only the principles of being as such but also the ex- 
istence and nature of God, since many truths of the latter are 
demonstrated in the same way. There seems to be no reason why 
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this psychological area, on the existence and nature of the soul, 
which resorts to the same starting point and method, should not be 
included in the same science. Here we would attain not only an 
approximation to the truth in our conclusions, but absolute certi- 
tude. This area could very appropriately be known as rational psy- 
chology. 

Here, then, we have the two types of philosophical psychology, 
general and rational, which of necessity must remain distinct un- 
less we are to run the risk of confusing the subject-matter, the 
methods employed, and the certitude involved in each. 

What, then, is to be said of the current tendency to interweave, 
overlap, or intermingle both general and rational psychology? This 
becomes a genuine curricular and pedagogical problem, which can- 
not be solved on a universal and panacea-like basis. However, where 
it does occur it can be nothing short of tragic to fail to emphasize 
and re-emphasize the distinctions involved, distinctions of subject- 
matter and method. This emphasis becomes al] the more serious 
when an attempt is made to “fuse” or “wed” empirical and philo- 
sophical psychology. While there may be some advantages to this 
attempt, the pitfalls involved are many. We still feel that there is 
much need for the age-old classroom axiom: Qui bene distinguit, 
bene docet. 


DISCUSSION 


COLMAN MAJCHRZAK, O.F.M.:—Fr. Cyril has offered us a fine example 
of a methodological bombshell. His suggestions for a revamping of the phi- 
losophy curriculum in general and the psychology curriculum in particular 
is hardly short of revolutionary. And the comforting matter is that many 
professors agree with him; the discomforting matter is that philosophy and 
psychology professors all too often have so little to do with the construction 
of the curriculum of which they are so vital a part. 

It is necessary, I think, to have Fr. Cyril clarify some of the points of his 
well thought out and well written paper. A small number of the salient prob- 
lems are the following: 

1. What would he suggest in rearranging the order of philosophical and 
psychological disciplines in our seminaries and in our colleges? 

2. What would be the topical content, or problem-content, of each of the 
divisions of psychology which he had proposed? 

3. One of the authorities quoted in the paper, a Professor Campbell, seems 
to propose that metaphysical psychology be constructed upon everyday ob- 
servational data; how, in Fr. Cyril’s opinion, could this be done so that the 
probability of the natural sciences be correlated with the certitude of the 
metaphysical sciences? 
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4. In Fr. Cyril’s paper, Dr. Strasser distinguishes between “soul” in em- 
pirical psychology and “soul” in metaphysical psychology. I should like to 
have Fr. Cyril expand on this distinction and offer his opinion concerning it. 

5. Fr. Cyril has stated that metaphysical principles must be applied to ex- 
periential data. I should like to inquire: what specific principles does he 
mean? do Thomistic or Scotistic principles seem to be more effectual? 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE COLLEGE 
Sister M. CaMILLgp, O.S.F. 


It is a distinct privilege to speak to this group of Franciscan edu- 
cators, not all of whom are necessarily psychologists in the strict 
sense of the term, but who by your very attendance at this Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference have evidenced a strong interest in 
psychological matters. Awareness of the tremendous import of 
such matters is testified to by the very theme of the Conference it- 
self and is further witnessed by the recent formation of a new per- 
manent section of the Franciscan Educational Conference devoted 
to psychology, to include Franciscan psychologists from all branches 
of the Order, and which was to have been under the organizational 
direction of the late Father Alan Glynn, O.F.M., whose inspirational 
leadership—by design of Providence—has been denied us. 

The purpose of my message to this sectional meeting is two-fold: 
first, I shall speak of the place of psychology in the liberal arts cur- 
riculum of a Catholic college and its growing prominence; secondly, 
I shall point up its contributions to the whole of a liberal education, 
emphasizing its function in the preparation of teachers and in the 
formation of clerics and religious. I trust that my approach will 
be in keeping with the suggestions of the program committee who 
expect that the content of the paper will afford material for dis- 
cussion and application to practical situations. 

As a branch of philosophy and taught by philosophers, psy- 
chology has long had a place in the academic curriculum. Courses 
labelled Philosophy of Man, Philosophy of Human Nature, Phi- 
losophy of Mind, or more commonly Rational Psychology, are de- 
scribed in many college bulletins. Psychology, thus considered, is 
the study of man’s acts, powers and habits, and through an analysis 
of his activities, sets out to determine the nature of his soul as the 
cause of his human nature, its union with the body, and the nature 
of intellectual and volitional activity. 

Scientific psychology, on the other hand, while also concerned 
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with the study of man’s activities, aims at their measurement, de- 
scription, and classification. It undertakes the study and description 
of human personality, the prediction and control of human behavior 
in so far as these are possible, and the facilitation of healthy ad- 
justment to complex and varied life situations. On the basis of his 
findings, the scientific psychologist attempts to formulate hypoth- 
eses and laws concerning human nature. Introductory courses in 
scientific psychology are most commonly described as General 
Psychology or Experimental Psychology. The course concerns itself 
largely with the findings of elaborate and highly controlled experi- 
mental studies which have been subjected to rigorous scrutiny and 
statistical verification, and which afford valuable insights into 
human behavior. That these two approaches represent distinct con- 
tributions to the study of human personality is emphasized in a 
brochure recently published by Harcourt Brace & Co. and co- 
authored by Sister Mary Romana of the College of St. Teresa, on 
Psychology in the Catholic College, wherein it is stated that 
scientific psychology achieves objectives which cannot be met by any 
other discipline dealing with man; consequently it cannot be replaced 
by philosophical psychology. Neither should scientific psychology be a 
substitute for the philosophical discipline. Each of these ways of knowing 
results in a body of knowledge about man which has an inner consistency 
or integrity. Because of this fact and because of the different content and 
methodologies, these two approaches should never be combined into a 
single course. They are separate disciplines and the integrity of each 
should be preserved.1 
Thus, a course to be thoroughly discouraged is one which attempts 
to combine the empirical with the philosophical—resulting in a mix- 
ture which is neither philosophical nor psychological. 

That the type of substitution of courses just suggested does occur 
was affirmed rather forcefully by Monsignor Timothy Gannon of 
Loras College in a paper read at the 1953 annual meeting of the 
American Catholic Psychological Association wherein he noted two 
extreme views of psychology sometimes held even by unwary Cath- 
olic psychologists. One reaction—which he holds as typical of the 
Catholic mind—is to violent impatience with the irrelevancies, 
multiplication of opinions, schools of thought, and downright mis- 


1Sister Mary Romana, OS.F., and Brother Lewis Vincent, F.S.C., Psy- 
chology in the Catholic College (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co,, 1958), 
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representations of man that make up the bulk of secular textbooks. 
This reaction, resulting in an outright condemnation of experi- 
mental psychology as useless and even harmful, culminates in the 
elimination of general or experimental psychology courses from the 
Catholic college curriculum and the substitution of a course in the 
philosophy of man, with perhaps incidental recognition of experi- 
mental psychology being relegated to other specializations such as 
education or sociology. 

The other extreme view emphasized by Monsignor Gannon is the 
position that psychology is nothing but an experimental science and 
has nothing to do with the nature of man—that concern being an 
outdated philosophical question. “The use of secular textbooks,” 
he says, “involves one in the constant danger of unwittingly in- 
doctrinating Catholic students with this view.” 

Obviously, these are exaggerated positions. Monsignor Gannon 
concludes that the only sound and tenable position stems from the 
view that psychology is in a very special and true sense the science 
of man. “A science of man must be true to man as he is, to the 
whole man, to that complex unity that is the human person.’ 

By the very fact that it aims at a better understanding of man, 
psychology as a scientific and as a liberalizing discipline should 
take its rightful place in the Catholic college curriculum. In de- 
fense of that position, Dael Wolfle says, in a book entitled Improv- 
ing Undergraduate Instruction in Psychology: 

No subject in the curriculum is potentially more liberalizing than is 
psychology. It shares its subject matter and its methods with neighboring 
biological and social sciences. But it also shares some of its subject matter 
with the humanities and the arts, for they too deal with human ex- 
perience, emotion, motivation, aesthetic appreciation, and man’s relation 
to the world and his fellows. By approaching these topics as problems of 
scientific inquiry, psychology can help students of the humanities and the 
arts to understand better the problems with which they deal. Psychology, 


in short, lends itself particularly well to inclusion in a program of liberal 
education.4 


Not more than two months ago, in our Milwaukee Archdiocesan 


2Gannon, Very Rev. Msgr. Timothy, “Function of Psychology Courses in 
A Catholic College,” Catholic Educational Review, LI (Nov. 1953), 596-603. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Wolfle, Dael, et al., Improving Undergraduate Instruction in Psychology 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1954), p. v. 
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Catholic paper, a special feature article was devoted to the urgent 
need for the training of psychologists in this age of anxiety. Dr. 
Raymond J. McCall, director of the department of psychology at 
Marquette University and president-elect of the American Catholic 
Psychological Association, in describing this as an age of scientific 
curiosity, achievement, and heightened self-awareness, had this to 
say: 

In this age, more and more people are turning to scientific psychology 
for the understanding of human assets and aberrations, and to applied 
psychology for help with their vocational, educational and emotional prob- 
lems. If Catholic universities fail to train psychologists who will be learned 
in this science and skilled in this art, and at the same time sensitive to 
the transcendent values of the Faith, people (including Catholics) will 
take their questions and their problems to psychologists trained elsewhere. 
He ay to me that Catholic education cannot be indifferent to this chal- 
enge. 

It is interesting to note that the estimate of Catholic psychologists 
to total membership in the American Psychological Association— 
the major psychological organization in the United States—is ap- 
proximately 5 per cent, and that Father William C. Bier, Executive- 
Secretary of the American Catholic Psychological Association, who 
made the estimate a couple of years ago, attributes the dearth of 
Catholics in psychology chiefly to the single fact that not enough 
Catholic colleges have undergraduate programs of psychology. 

Since the initial step in training Catholic psychologists is rooted 
in undergraduate preparation, the inescapable conclusion is the 
establishment of undergraduate departments of psychology. The 
possibility of choosing psychology as a career will be unlikely if a 
student has little or no acquaintance with the subject of psychology 
or with the specialized interests and varied fields of work of psy- 
chologists. 

Statistics compiled by the American Catholic Psychological As- 
sociation in 1954 indicated that only thirty per cent of Catholic 
colleges offered undergraduate major grams in psychology, with 
an additional twenty-four per cent offering a psychology minor. By 
“major” is understood one involving from twenty to thirty psy- 
chology hours. Only four Catholic universities in the country offer 

5 McCall, Raymond J., “Training Psychologists in Catholic Universities Be- 


comes More Urgent Need in this ‘Age of Anxiety’,’ Catholic Herald Citizen 
(Sept. 20, 1958). 
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the Ph.D. in psychology, and in one of the four, the program is 
relatively new. Another six or seven Catholic universities in the 
United States offer the master’s degree. By contrast, there are few, 
if any, state universities or secular liberal arts colleges which do 
not offer the undergraduate major—and many of them provide in 
addition the master’s and doctoral program. Today the master’s 
degree in the applied fields is almost an absolute necessity, and for 
full competence in the academic and applied fields, the Ph.D. is 
essential. 
In the light of these facts, Dr. McCall observes: 


For many years to come the bulk of psychologists turned out by our 
Catholic universities will have to be employed in staffing programs for 
training other Catholic psychologists if our most elementary needs are to 
be fulfilled.¢ 

A Committee of the American Catholic Psychological Association 
in 1950 made a study of undergraduate training in psychology at 
Catholic institutions. Based on replies from eighteen Catholic col- 
leges, compared with the best practice in non-Catholic institutions, 
the findings included recommendations of courses which must be 
included, should be included, and may be included in a major psy- 
chology offering. General Psychology, Experimental Psychology and 
Statistics were among the musts; Social Psychology, Child Psy- 
chology, Adolescent Psychology, and Testing were among the 
shoulds; and Learning, Personality, Abnormal and Developmental 
Psychology among the mays.’ For those of us who have not as yet 
attained the ideal goal of establishing a major department, I think 
it is consoling to note that many courses in psychology—included 
among those recommended—are nevertheless being offered to our 
liberal arts students in other fields of concentration in recognition 
of the special and important role of psychology in Catholic educa- 
tion. Courses in educational psychology, child psychology or child 
development, adolescent psychology—all are part and parcel of the 
majority of elementary and secondary education sequences offered 

6 Ibid. 

7 Bier, SJ., William C., “The Place and Function of the Department of 
Psychology in the Liberal Arts College,” National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation Bulletin (August, 1953), 193-98. Also ACPA Newsletter Supplement 


No. 16, “ACPA Survey on Status of Psychology in Catholic Colleges,” Novem- 
ber, 1955. 
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our lay and religious students in Catholic colleges. As a member of 
the faculty of both the Special Education and Education Depart- 
ment of a small woman’s college, I am especially cognizant of the 
emphasis on psychological training in these areas. In our Graduate 
Division program of specialization for teachers of the mentally 
handicapped and reading specialists, the minor in psychology is a 
requirement for the M.A. degree. Statistics and mental testing con- 
stitute part of the major offering. 

Thus far we have been concerned with the importance of psy- 
chology in the general college curriculum and its role in the edu- 
cation and preparation of our students as professional psychologists, 
either in such applied fields as clinical, counseling and guidance, and 
industrial psychology, or in the academic field. It should be of 
especial interest to this group of Franciscan teaching sisterhoods 
to consider more specifically the importance of psychology in the 
total education of Sisters. The growing significance of psychology 
in today’s culture and the mounting importance of psychological in- 
terpretation of human performance in all the disciplines make it 
imperative that the subject matter of psychology be included in the 
liberal education of the Sister—as a religious and as a professional 
woman. With regard to the latter, of course, it is to be understood 
that the training afforded the Sister in preparation for her profession 
—teaching, social work, nursing or whatever field she is to be en- 
gaged in—should be of the same excellent quality provided lay 
members of the same profession—this, in keeping with the late 
Holy Father’s counsel to teaching sisters.® 

The report of the Everett Curriculum Workshop has done just 
service to the importance of this subject in the college curriculum. 
In the section on psychology, stress is laid on its liberalizing char- 
acter in the education of the Sister: 

This discipline frees [the student] of a narrow, circumscribed view of 
man’s behavior by causing her to realize the tremendous impact made 
upon complex man by his complex environment. It affords her a frame- 
work of facts, concepts, and principles by which she can better understand 
herself and others through a deeper insight into the mental and emotional 
life, the behavior, and the personality of the human being. Through its 


study she is better able to understand and to interpret the psychological 
concepts and theories which confrent her daily in study and reading, in 


8 Address by His Holiness Pope Pius XII to the first International Congress 
of Teaching Sisters, September 15, 1951. 
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professional and social contacts, ...In directing her observation to 
thoughts, precepts, emotions and actions; in the judicious choice of ex- 
perimental data; in helping her seek out sufficient conditions for phe- 
nomena, sound courses can contribute to her general knowledge and 
understanding of human behavior, to her appreciation of objective at- 
titudes and critical thinking, and to the formation of desirable habits of 
work and study.® 


Given the proper emphasis, psychology courses can make a major 
contribution to the total development and formation of the Sister 
student and can enable her to better understand the persons with 
whom and for whom she is or will be engaged in the active apos- 
tolate. 

The Everett Report succinctly states: 


Throughout her whole religious life she will be faced with the need to 
adapt to different surroundings, different duties, different places of work 
and different companions. The ability to adjust to persons, place, and work 
must be hers to an eminent degree. Her study of psychology of adjust- 
ment can give her knowledge of desirable ways of adjusting, and an ap- 
preciation of such methods as a natural basis for spiritual motivation in 
accepting cheerfully the various duties and offices to which obedience 
will assign her. More important, perhaps, than adaptability is her need to 
evaluate her own motives and behavior, and one of the personally valu- 
able outcomes of her study of psychology should be an increased ability 
to understand better her own motivations and reactions in the various cir- 
cumstances of religious living. Again, if emotional] maturity is the natural 
foundation of progress toward sanctity, the knowledges acquired in her 
psychology courses should help her to attain that maturity, and to avoid 
or to remedy personality maladjustments which often constitute blocks 
in the way of spiritual growth. Psychology, in short, can give the Sister 
a sound concept of that balance of personality which is so necessary to 
her adequate spiritual development.1° 


Surely not the least of psychology’s contributions to the educa- 
tion of the Sister is the basis it affords for a more mature and com- 
plete understanding of the nature of her faculties and the elevation 
of the “whole man” through the operation of grace in the human 
soul. The dictum “grace builds on nature” will take on heightened 
meaning when she comes to realize that through supernaturalization 
of the human faculties and powers which had made of her a creature 
little less than the angels, she is now raised to a level commensurate 


® Sister Barbara, S.C., “Psychology” in the Report of the Everett Cur- 
riculum Workshop, p. 75. 
10 [bid. 
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with divinity. Much of her psychological knowledge can contribute 
to the furtherance of her progress in perfection. 

Most of us, I presume, are aware of the recommendations of the 
Everett Report for carefully planned sequences in the various dis- 
ciplines. In summary, the proposed psychology sequence includes: 


General Psychology 

Developmental Psychology 

Psychology of Adjustment 

Psychology of Learning 

Social Psychology 

Statistics (Post-baccalaureate year) 
Psychological Measurements “ fe se 


The total semester hours thus devoted to psychology courses would 
range from sixteen to nineteen hours—the equivalent of a psy- 
chology minor. For the Sister who may specialize in the field, ad- 
ditional courses in experimental psychology are proposed. 

It is of significance to note here that the curricula of seminaries 
have in recent years incorporated a number of psychology courses 
thought to be essential to fulfill the need of an educated clergy 
better orientated to the psychological demands of their role as coun- 
selors. Among the resolutions passed at the final session of the Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference in August of this year was a 
proposal that Psychological Science be added to the philosophical 
study of man in Franciscan Clerical Training Programs. 

If increasing numbers of priests and sisters are sent into graduate 
work and are prepared to fill the urgent need for college teachers 
and research workers in psychology, then it will be possible for 
more Catholic colleges to build good undergraduate programs for 
lay and religious students who, in turn, can progress to graduate 
work in these areas which offer such compelling reasons for the 
presence of Catholic psychologists. 

In conclusion, may I repeat the words of the late Pope Pius XII 
in an address to the International Association of Applied Psy- 
chology where, as in other instances, he evidenced his paternal re- 
gard for the subject we have attempted to champion this afternoon: 


It is our wholehearted wish that your work may ever increasingly pene- 
trate into the complexities of the human personality, that it may help 
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it remedy its weakness and meet more faithfully the sublime designs which 
God, its creator and redeemer, formulates for it and proposes to it as 
its ideal].11 


DISCUSSION 


SISTER M. THEODINE, FS.P.A.:—Sister M. Camille’s paper on “Psy- 
chology in the College” presents several areas which might well lend them- 
selves to discussion. I would like to outline three: 

I. Courses in psychology are in keeping with the function of a liberal arts 
college. 

A. A liberal education aims to educate the whole man. Psychology 
aims to train man how to live in the practical sense of adjustment 
and social contacts and in doing so may help him to live in the 
deep spiritual and philosophical sense. 

B. The function of a liberal education in the traditional sense was a 
training for the professions. Psychology is a profession today. 

C. “Tf the function of the humanities is to acquaint the student with 
the accomplishments and failures, the progress and hopes of man 
as human—if the artes liberales are so called because they intro- 
duce us to the achievements of man as free, then psychology 
surely deserves a place among them. No liberal art is in a position 
to contribute so directly or so abundantly to man’s understanding 
of himself and his potentialities.” (Msgr. T. Gannon, “Function of 
Psychology Courses in a Catholic College,” Catholic Educational 
Review, Vol. 51, p. 601.) 

II. There is a great need for Catholic psychologists, particularly in the ap- 
plied fields of clinical psychology and in vocational. educational, and 
psychological guidance and counseling. This need is very great ac- 
cording to the figures given by Father Bier in his paper on “The Place 
and Function of the Department of Psychology in the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege,’ (Bulletin of NCEA, Aug. 1953, p. 196) and quoted by Sister 
Camille; namely that only five per cent of the psychologists who hold 
membership in the American Psychological Association are Catholic. 
However, this figure may not be too accurate today since the estimate 
was made five years ago and secondly, there are Catholic psychologists 
who do not hold membership in the APA. Nevertheless the need for 
Catholic clinical psychologists and counsellors is acute. 

Father T. V. Moore, who is a recognized pioneer in the field of psychology 
and psychiatry, has said that Catholic child guidance clinics are as much 
needed as Catholic schools. The harm that can come directly and indirectly 
to the faith of a Catholic consulting a non-Catholic or irreligious psychological 
therapist need not be detailed for a group of Catholic educators. 

In seeking a solution to the dearth of Catholic psychologists, Father Bier, 
Executive Secretary of the ACPA, Msgr. T. Gannon, Past President of the 
ACPA, and other eminent Catholic psychologists suggest that Catholic col- 
leges establish departments of psychology. Father Bier says that it is highly 


11 Pope Pius XII, Address to the Rome Congress of the International As- 
sociation of Applied Psychology, April 10, 1958. 
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improbable that students will seek careers in psychology if they have no 
acquaintance with the subject on the undergraduate level. 

Several questions might be asked in this regard; namely, 

1. Should the small Catholic colleges, particularly those of women, continue 
to multiply their major offerings? 

2. Or, is a minor offering in psychology adequate to give students an ac- 
quaintance with psychology, so that they may pursue this interest on the 
graduate level? 

3. Has, perhaps, the time come when small Catholic colleges will be willing 
to collaborate in establishing areas of concentration? For example, Col- 
lege A might establish a strong department in psychology, College B, a 
department of music, or art, or home economics. The establishment of 
departments would depend upon the preparation of the faculty and the 
adequacy of the physical plant. It would be the- responsibility of the 
Directors of Admissions of the various colleges concerned to steer students 
to the college offering the courses in each student’s field of major interest. 

Ill. Psychology is important in the intellectual and spiritual formation of 

the Sister. The Committee on Psychology which worked on the Everett 
Report has outlined a program of courses in psychology for the young 
Sister in her formative years. No one would gainsay the need for this 
psychological preparation. It is in the implementation of the program 
that difficulties arise due to the many other educational requirements 
for the total formation of the young Sister. The solution lies, it seems, 
in making a wise choice of which courses in psychology will be taken 
during the baccalaureate years and which courses can be postponed to 
the post-baccalaureate education of the young Sister. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Sister M. Brivegen, O.8.F. 


It is not an easy task to condense a topic such as Psychology 
in the Elementary School into a one-half hour lecture. The scope 
of the paper must necessarily be confined to essentials. The es- 
sential elements governing psychology in the elementary school are 
the teacher, the child, and the learning process. Accordingly, we 
have selected these three topics for development in this report. 


The Teacher’s Role 


In order to be effective, a teacher must direct, guide, and inspire 
the learner to develop the understandings, skills, appreciations, and 
desirable habits “that are demanded for Christ-like living in our 
American democratic society.’’? It is important to remember that 
the teacher directs, guides, and inspires the learner, for in the last 
analysis the learner is always the active agent in the learning 
process. Teaching, then, is not just imparting information; the 
danger of all teachers is to talk too much instead of setting the 
stage and inspiring the student’s active thought. It is the student 
who ultimately admits or rejects the knowledge brought to the door 
of his mind. The teacher can only encourage, help, guide, explain, 
and supply motives for learning but beyond that she cannot force 
the personal development of the child. 

Some teachers are more successful in guiding the development 
of the child than others for the simple reason that teaching in its 
highest function is a cumulative influence. It is the whole person 
that teaches, not her knowledge, nor her method, nor any separable 
part of her. Her measure as a successful teacher is the sum total 
of her knowledge, her art, and her personality. Her knowledge 
makes her a good guide; her art makes her a good director; and her 
personality enables her to inspire. 

1 Sister Mary Joan and Sister Mary Nona, Guiding Growth in Christian 
Social Living, Vol. II (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University Press, 
1952), p. 5. 
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Her Characteristics and Qualities 


Considerable research has been done on the characteristics that 
are desirable in a teacher.” The findings indicate that such char- 
acteristics as fairness, considerateness, patience, self-possession, 
tact, sincerity, and ‘a sense of humor are found in varying degrees 
in the effective teacher. For the Franciscan teacher her winning 
factors should be love and friendliness; her inspiring factors, good 
example that springs from a heart overflowing with love for Jesus 
Christ, poise, and respect for the dignity of each individual child; 
her controlling factor, firmness that is consistently fair and Just; 
and her guiding factor, good judgment, or you may call it prudence. 


Her Mental Outlook 


The teacher of an elementary school should be a happy, re- 
laxed person who has an understanding of children. Her own mental 
health and adjustment are major factors in the adjustment of her 
pupils. We will attempt to set down a few basic rules to help you 
evaluate your own mental health. 

1) Keep in the best physical health. Although some teachers who 
have poor health are able to keep their mental outlook on an even 
keel, they are the exceptions. Wholesome food, sufficient rest, and 
periods of relaxation help one keep physically fit. Do not let pres- 
sure of work deprive you of recreation and leisurely eating of meals. 
A recent educational publication gives the following advice to the 
teacher: “Consult your family doctor if you feel ill or cannot keep 
from worrying. If he recommends that you see a psychiatrist, ac- 
cept his advice as calmly and readily as you would if he were rec- 
ommending any other specialist.’® 
So Barr, “Measurement of Teacher Characteristics and Prediction of 
Teaching Efficiency,” Review of Educational Research, XXII (June, 1952), 
169-174. 

3D. Dee Castetter, Lloyd S. Standlee, and Nicholas Fattu, “Teacher Ef- 
fectiveness: An Annotated Bibliography,” Bulletin of the Institute of Edu- 
cational Research at Indiana University, 1954. 

#D. G. Ryans, “Teacher Characteristics Study,” Educational Record, 
XXXII (July, 1952), 312-315. 

5 Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas Moseley, Teaching the Disorderly Pupil 


in Elementary and Secondary Schools (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1957), p. 162. 
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2) Face troubles squarely. Deal with troubles in an intelligent 
realistic manner. Be objective about complaints regarding your pu- 
pils; don’t take them as personal affronts. Steer clear of worry. It 
is the most wasteful form of mental activity. Urban Fleege describes 
it as a “tiny rivulet that seeps into our mind like slow poison grad- 
ually paralyzing us; unless checked, this habit cuts a channel into 
which are drained all our thoughts.”* Remember, too, that what 
cannot be cured, must be endured. 

3) Choose goals wisely. Work toward those that are in keeping 
with your abilities and personality. In the matter of ambitions as 
well as elsewhere, the principle of being realistic should prevail. 
If you are good at teaching and have not the characteristics of an 
administrator, don’t feel bad when you are not made one! A great 
difficulty of the neurotic is the vast discrepancy between his level 
of aspiration and his level of achievement. Consequently, every 
situation spells frustration for him. 

4) Develop a confidential relationship with some person. A 
trouble shared is alleviated a great deal by the mere telling to a 
sympathetic friend. Talking gets tension out of us. In speaking 
of the value of releasing tension in this manner Bernard states: 
“Having a person in whom we can confide our problems, complain 
about our disappointments and boast about our accomplishments 
provides for an emotional catharsis that tends to prevent the build- 
ing up of unwholesome tensions.’”’ 

5) Cultivate wholesome interests and recreational activities. An 
interesting hobby is a form of mental health insurance. A hobby 
frequently furnishes us with a sense of achievement that our work 
sometimes fails to provide. Always strike a happy medium between 
work and play. Recreation is very necessary for a teacher. 

6) Develop a sense of humor. Fleege claims that those who have 
a sense of humor save themsevles from many of life’s bruises, shield 
themselves from untold mental torture, and lead more peaceful 
lives.2 Many teachers take themselves and their problems too seri- 
ously and often make themselves miserable. 


6 Urban H. Fleege, “Fifteen Rules for Mental Health,” The Sign, XXXIV 
(August, 1954), 44. 

7 Harold W. Bernard, Mental Hygiene for Classroom Teachers, (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Co., 1952), p. 451. 

8 Urban Fleege, op. cit., p. 68. 
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The Learner’s Characteristics 


During the years that the child spends in the elementary school, 
changes that are physical, mental, social, emotional, and moral are 
taking place. It is always important to remember that no two chil- 
dren are exactly alike, and hence the rates of development of many 
characteristics vary a great deal in different children. It is most 
essential that the teacher understand how the body and mind of 
the child grow and develop in order to meet intelligently the prob- 
lems of the child and to understand his behavior and its causes. 

Physical—During the primary grades physical growth is rela- 
tively slow, but considerable development is taking place. During 
this time the child acquires muscular control and develops co- 
ordination of the finer muscles. Activities requiring the finer muscles 
are delayed until this developmente takes place. The primary grade 
child is very active on the school ground, and consequently needs a 
short period of rest after recess. 

The middle grade period is marked by considerable structural 
development, especially in motor ability leading to the acquisition 
of skills. The resulting abundance of energy, vigor, and high spirits 
is responsible for many of the discipline problems, if the schoolwork 
is not challenging enough. There is need for strenuous physical ac- 
tivity since skeletal muscles are growing and require exercise. 
Therefore, keeping a middle grade child in at recess is just creating 
trouble for yourself. You will be a very disillusioned teacher if you 
expect middle-grade children to be perfect ladies and gentlemen. 
The child of this age dashes breathlessly from place to place; never 
walks if he can run; never runs when he can jump or do something 
more strenuous. The teachers often feel embarrassed because their 
pupils were the most boisterous on the playground. Those who do 
not have sufficient knowledge of child psychology are often critical 
of the discipline of the middle-grade teacher. But she has a lot of 
compensation. You won’t find a more wholehearted group for ac- 
complishing great things than the middle-grade child. 

Although the upper-grade period is marked by no extraordinarily 
rapid and extreme changes, Kelly designates this period as a criti- 
cal stage in the process of maturation, for the individual enters it 
a child, and after passing through a process of gradual growth and 
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development, leaves it an adolescent.® The child of this age is often 
concerned about his health. This is a good time to teach first aid, 
balanced diet, and habits of cleanliness and good posture. 

Mental_—The use of vocabulary in conversations and in con- 
nected sentences telling of experiences increases markedly during 
the primary grade period. Everything possible should be done to 
encourage the child to enrich and increase his vocabulary.’ 

Middle-grade children are extremely interested in facts and their 
imagination finds outlet in books of travel, stories of other lands, 
mechanics, and biography. They are usually more interested in the 
adventure that has gone into the building of the culture than they 
are in political history. They are the ones who are interested in us- 
ing the encyclopedia and yet we often find the encyclopedias re- 
served for the use of the pupils in the upper grades. If the use of 
reference books is neglected at this age, the child may lose interest 
in developing the habit of using reference books on his own. 

There is much evidence of increased intellectual maturity during 
the period of upper grades. The preadolescent is better able to rea- 
son and comprehend the abstract. The ability to reason increases 
rapidly if it is properly guided. This ability often leads upper-grade 
teachers to think the pupils are acting smart whereas, in reality, 
they are getting satisfaction from their increased ability to reason. 

Social.—The child is a social being, but the young child does 
not always show his social nature. He is often self-centered and 
self-interested. He has to learn that life is an affair of give-and- 
take; he must learn to make allowances for others. If he is to be 
happy, he must learn or at least be partially convinced that he 
cannot always have his own way. This is a hard lesson, and it is 
learned slowly. The child becomes more social as he passes through 
the grades. ‘The implication of findings concerning the social devel- 
opment of children is that if we are going to try to influence this 
development at all the earlier we can begin the better will be the 
results.” 

Moral.—Moral training and development rests firmly upon re- 


9 William A. Kelly, Introductory Child Psychology (Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1938), p. 188. 

10 Tbid., p. 155. 

11 Arthur T. Jersild, Child Psychology (New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 
1954), p. 252. 
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ligious ideals. The Indwelling Presence can be taught to children in 
such a way that it serves as a very definite motivation for moral 
and spiritual development. Pikunas states that the child up to the 
age of eight or nine prefers stories which relate the birth and child- 
hood of Jesus and concern such characters as Moses, Joseph, Sam- 
uel, and David; with a later interest in the historical books of the 
Old Testament and in the lives of the saints.’? 

The child of the middle grades is a great hero worshipper. We 
must utilize this hero worship by giving them the life of Christ and 
the lives of the saints and stories in which ideals are portrayed. 

The upper-grade child is intensely interested in sacrifice, respon- 
sibility, and service. These three things adults try desperately to 
shield them against. Even religious communities make the mistake 
of playing up the sunny side of religious life, whereas we will appeal 
more to the sensible youth by playing up the sacrifice in our lives. 


Needs 


The needs of the elementary-school child may be summarized 
thus: 

(1) Children need love-——They need the warmth and human re- 
lationships all through their lives but especially as children. Those 
children who suffer from a dearth of love become escapists and 
withdraw into a make-believe world of their own in which they get 
the love that is denied them in reality. The less love that is given 
in the home, the greater the need for the teacher to show a genuine 
love for the child. Bernard states that teachers can help in the ful- 
fillment of this need for love by maintaining a friendly and sym- 
pathetic atmosphere in the classroom.7® 

(2) Children need recognition.—In this respect, they are very 
much like adults. A large part of the discipline problems of the 
classroom arise from a want of recognition. The teacher who pro- 
vides opportunities for each child to excel in some achievement or 
to display some wholesome quality that will bring approval from 
classmates eliminates a very immediate source of misconduct and 
supplies a basic need of the child. 

12 Justin Pikunas, Fundamental Child Psychology (Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 


lishing Co., 1957), p. 137. 
13 Bernard, op. cit., p. 45. 
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(3) Children need limits set for them.—Psychologists believe that 
pupils gain in a feeling of security and poise when they know what 
is out of bounds and what is within bounds. Hymes states it well 
when he says: “They need regulations. They need some standards 
and expectations. You are no friend to children if you sit back and 
let the sky be the limit.”’* If the children help with the standards 
of conduct they are less likely to resist the regulations. 

(4) Children must learn to face difficulttes—The teacher does not 
eliminate difficulties but she shows the pupils how to meet them. 
She must not, however, be overprotective. While teaching them how 
to take defeat, a good teacher will let them taste success in some 
line. 


The Learning Process 


Since all knowledge comes through the senses, the teacher must 
guide and direct the mind to make the best use of the senses. It is 
so important to have multiple sense appeal and vividness of presen- 
tation. Use outlines, show pictures, films, etc. And, of course, it is 
the teacher’s task to detect whether the sense organs are in a con- 
dition to receive stimuli. So don’t gripe when you have to test vision 
and hearing of half a hundred children. Even though it is time- 
consuming, you are doing something tremendously important to aid 
learning. 

The interpretation of sensation is facilitated by giving the child 
a background of experiences. It is important that the teacher know 
the limits of the child’s vocabulary and the store of information he 
has. A teacher cannot be a fourth-grade teacher and be unconcerned 
about what the primary-grade teacher has taught the children. 

Imagination is a valuable asset to education. It helps the child 
to understand abstract truths because it furnishes concrete ex- 
amples. Map-drawing and project activities assist the imagination 
and help the child learn. Give the pupils opportunities to compose 
stories, draw pictures, write poems, etc. 

Memory, which implies retaining, reproducing, and recognizing 
the representations of past experience, plays an important part in 


14 James Hymes, A Child Development Point of View (New York: Pren- 
tice Hall Co., 1955), p. 41. 
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learning. When teaching, do not have the pupils memorize what 
they do not understand. Dickens in his story, Hard Times, ridicules 
memorization without meaning, when he tells of a little girl, fa- 
miliar with horses, who could not give a formal definition of a 
horse; the definition was glibly given by another pupil who had no 
firsthand knowledge of a horse. The definition amuses us today. It 
was: “Quadruped. Gramnivorous. Forty teeth, namely, twenty-four 
grinders, four eye-teeth, and twelve incisors. Sheds coat in the 
spring; in marshy countries sheds hoofs, too. Hoofs hard, but re- 
quiring to be shod with iron. Age known by marks in mouth.”*® 
Are we satisfied with rote memorization, or do we make an earnest 
effort to foster logical memory which implies understanding? 

Although strictly speaking a teacher cannot directly educate the 
intellect, nevertheless, she can do much to aid the student in form- 
ing clear concepts. The planning of any lesson presupposes the 
teacher’s acquaintance with the mental process by which ideas are 
generated, and this she shows by the clarity she exhibits in trying 
to convey concepts through words and symbols. Take, for example, 
the teaching of the colors; if a teacher portrays the colors by using 
hair bows on children with varying hues of hair and eyes, some 
children may be attaching the word you have written below to the 
hair rather than to the hair bow. The solid block of color is the best 
way of getting the children to develop the concept of color. In 
geography, don’t use a map with all the different surface features 
on it until you have shown a picture depicting those surface features 
in reality. Then show how it is shown on the map. Otherwise you 
may confuse the child. 

Give the students opportunities to form judgments. Teach them 
to give definitions in the form of a judgment. Give them opportuni- 
ties to set up standards for a discussion lesson, for a reading lesson, 
for conduct, and then let them judge the extent to which they at- 
tained these standards in actuality. Watch out that you do not ask 
just fact-finding questions. 

Children must be given opportunities to do inductive and de- 
ductive reasoning. Inductive reasoning, however, seems to work 
better with elementary-school pupils. They seem to remember it 


15 Charles Dickens, “Hard Times,’ Dickens’ Works, VII (New York: The 
Nottingham Society), p. 4. 
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longer. You can give the rule for forming plurals or you can have 
the pupils formulate the rule from the examples given; the same 
is true for the rules governing soft “g” and soft ‘“‘c.” Have the pupils 
give reasons for punctuation. It takes longer but it assures the 
teacher that the pupils are doing some reasoning. Present them with 
problems in religion and social studies. It takes time to formulate 
good problems that stimulate thinking but it is time well spent. 
Sometimes give them arithmetic problems without numbers to see 
how they are reasoning. 

The excessively busy classroom, the feverish classroom, or the 
impatient teacher are not appropriate settings for thinking to take 
place. Many teachers like a quick response; they squirm when the 
pupil hesitates and then stammers out the answer. Yet during this 
period of silence the pupil may be doing sound thinking. Quick 
answers may be pure memory work or only guessing. 

How much learning goes on in the elementary school is depend- 
ent upon the ability of the child, the extent to which he is motivated 
to put forth his best effort, the background of experiences with 
which he is provided, and the method of teaching. Psychologically, 
effort is the most important condition for learning. In fact, the 
principal criterion for the evaluation of any method is the effort 
that it stimulates. 

Father Trese in his book, Vessel of Clay, provides a fitting clos- 
ing for this paper, one that is particularly significant for Franciscan 
teachers, when he stated: ‘When one of my flock goes wrong there’s 
something of me in the failure. When they crack under pressure, it 
isn’t lack of knowledge that is responsible, its’s lack of love. And 
love isn’t something that is learned out of books. It isn’t learned 
at all, it’s imparted. It’s a fire that is ignited by contact. I should 
never enter a classroom reluctantly, hesitatingly, if my heart were 
bursting, as it ought to be, with love for Jesus Christ. I should 
never wonder what to say to His little ones if the pressure in my 
own heart were straining for escape.’’?® 


DISCUSSION 


SISTER GRACE CLARE, F.S.P.A.:—We know from our Franciscan his- 
tory that Saint Francis considered his solicitude and care of the lepers as 


16 Leo Trese, Vessels of Clay (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1950), p. 41, 
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partially responsible for the grace of his conversion. This history also gives 
us universal proof that the personal care of the sick has always been a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the followers of the Poverello. 

As nurse educators, we find ourselves now not only personally carrying out 
this portion of our Franciscan vocation but at the same time carrying another 
responsibility, a responsibility which often weighs heavily upon us—that of 
helping others to prepare to meet the demands of this dynamic, dedicated 
profession. 

As Catholic nurse educators, and especially as members of the Franciscan 
teaching sisterhoods, we should be anxious, not only to conform to the norms 
established by State Boards and National Accrediting Services, (this of course 
is expected of us since these norms have helped us to achieve some of our 
highest goals in nursing), but we should be anxious to set up programs which 
likewise can be evaluated in the light of our own philosophy and aims. 

As I listened to Sister Immaculata’s paper, it seemed to me, as I am sure 
it did to you, that in Sister’s attempt to solve a critical curricular problem, 
she had this as her motivating force. Her problem was not one of meeting 
requirements, but rather one of formulating in her own curricular area, a 
dynamic course—one which would equip the nurse not only to pass State 
examinations, but to prepare her to meet and solve her own problems in life, 
and to equip her to be of service, a dedicated service, to others. This is truly 
a Franciscan spirit! 

As Sister so aptly stated: “Psychology can be a road map and a compass 
in the student’s realization of her own potential.” That statement, I believe, 
challenges us as nurse educators and Franciscan teachers, to see that the 
“road map” which we present to our students is not only adequate, but as 
nearly perfect as possible. It should: 

1. Contain all of the basic information to meet the needs of the user. 

2. Be current, “up-to-date,” contain no highways which have been closed 
to travel—it should retain the true, the workable, the essential; it 
should delete the false, the unusable, the unnecessary. 

3. Point out the highways currently “under construction”’—the theories 
proposed but not yet established. 

4. Indicate to the user necessary precautions and guides for safe traveling, 
not only for the user but also for fellow-travelers. 

It behooves us also to see that our student’s “compass” is in proper working 
order—that her philosophy is so basically grounded that she will always find 
the pointer leading her straight toward her God and to her eternal destiny. 

A summary of Sister’s paper hardly seems necessary since she presented it 
in a very logical and orderly as well as practical manner. 

After stressing the importance of psychology in nursing education, both to 
the nurse and to the nurse’s adequate dealings with her patients, Sister con- 
sidered the kind of course to be offered: 1) rational or philosophical; or, 2) 
empirical or scientific. 

Hach of these has its own advantages and disadvantages. 

Of particular interest and importance was the fact that, if the philosophical 
approach alone is utilized, the students do not learn the importance of the 
scientific method of approach to problems. On the other hand, if the empirical 
approach alone is used, that is, the behavioral and adjustment approach based 
on science—the philosophical is lost. As a result, the psychological phenomena 
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no longer seem rooted in the nature and destiny of man and the student does 
not learn to interpret scientific knowledge in the light of philosophical truth. 

This is a critical curricular problem for a Catholic school of nursing, es- 
pecially the diploma school where philosophy courses are not usually in- 
cluded in the curriculum. The student will not then receive this basic Christian 
philosophy. 

Sister’s approach to the problem was a combined one. Through lectures the 
student was provided with the opportunity to acquire knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes based on the philosophical approach. By means of weekly seminars 
the student was enabled to experience the concepts discussed in the class- 
room situation, thus utilizing the experimental or empirical approach. 

I am certain that this method of teaching, as well as the placement of the 
course in the second year of studies, has provided all of us with food for 
thought and consideration. Perhaps it has encouraged some of us to launch 
out in our own programs with similar techniques. 

We are all aware that the psychological concepts of human nature, human 
personality, human motivation, and human adjustment, form an integral part 
in the formation of a Christian nurse. Consequently, as true followers of St. 
Francis, we will endeavor, not only in psychology, but in all areas of nursing, 
to help form this Christian nurse, in as perfect a manner as possible. We will 
dedicate ourselves to this task not merely to enable ws to meet the mechanics 
of an accrediting process; not to enable her to meet the challenge of a suc- 
cessful State Board examination; but, in the true spirit of our Franciscan vo- 
cation to provide the world with nurses who are truly Christ-like in their 
understanding and dealings with others and who are at the same time well 
informed and technically competent. 

We will do this, not to achieve recognition for ourselves or our schools, 
not to remain fully accredited, but out of love for God because we realize as 
Saint Francis did that whatever we do for the children of God, we do for Him. 
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FRANCISCAN 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


FIRST SESSION 
Wednesday, August 6, 9:00 A. M., 1958 


The Thirty-Ninth Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference was held at St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y., Aug. 6-8, 1958, in conjunction with the centennial celebration 
of the local University. About one hundred friars participated in 
the various meetings. 

After the opening prayer by the President, Fr. Maurice Grajew- 
ski, O.F.M., the paper prepared by Fr. Daniel Egan, T.O.R., The 
Contemporary Catholic Personality, was read by Fr. Matthew 
Herron, T.O.R. This set the stage for subsequent papers and dis- 
cussions by painting a word picture of the theme of the Conference: 
The Mind of Modern Man. 

Following a brief intermission, the chair announced the appoint- 
ment of the Publicity and Resolutions’ Committees. Very Rev. 
Basil Heiser, O.F.M.Conv., now Provincial of Our Lady of Con- 
solation Province and formerly Vice-president of the FEC, greeted 
the 1958 delegates and congratulated the University on its cen- 
tennial. Fr. Colman Majchrzak, O.F.M., then spoke on The Human 
Person According to St. Bonaventure. Pointing out the modernity 
of St. Bonaventure’s thought and human psychology, he said that 
the medieval doctor’s analysis would be of profit to psychologists 
today. As the session closed, the president announced that the Exec- 
utive Board would meet at 7:00 P. M. 


SECOND SESSION 
Wednesday, 2:00 P. M. 


The friars at this session were inspired by the presence of Fr. 
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Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., former President of the FEC, who 
came from his hospital bed to listen to the afternoon speakers. The 
Way Modern Man Sees Himself—As Reflected in Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Theories of Personality was the subject of a paper by Fr. 
Fintan McNamee, O.F.M., who observed that modern man does not 
know the purpose of his freedom or how to use it. The second paper, 
A Critique of Modern Philosophy of Man, was read by Fr. Ronald 
Lawler, O.F.M., Cap. “One of the most unfortunate faults of con- 
temporary philosophers,” he stated, “is their exclusiveness: each 
school considering its opponents not merely wrong, but outside real 
philosophy.” The presentation of the final paper, The Unmaking of 
Man—Personality Breakdowns, was made by Fr. Alan Glynn, 
O.F.M., head of the Dept. of Psychology of St. Bonaventure Uni- 
versity. Fr. Alan cautioned the Franciscan educators that “knowing 
what you don’t know in the field of psychiatry is the better part of 
wisdom.” 

The chairman thanked the three speakers for their efforts and 
reminded the delegates of the various sectional meetings that would 
take place that evening at 7:30 P. M. 


THIRD SESSION 
Thursday, August 7, 9:00 A. M. 


Fr. Brian Lhota, O.F.M., the president of St. Bonaventure U. and 
our charming host, who was unable to attend the opening session, 
was introduced to the FEC delegates. “The friars of St. Bonaven- 
ture’s,” he said, “thank the officers and delegates for choosing the 
University for this year’s meetings and for honoring us by joining 
in the centennial celebration.” Facetiously recounting some of his 
so-called traumatic experiences, anxiety neuroses, and pet fixations, 
Fr. Brian put the delegates in the proper mood to begin the discus- 
sion of the day’s papers, the first of which was Personality Testing 
and Measurement delivered by Fr. Carroll Tageson, O.F.M. “His- 
torically,” Fr. Carroll remarked, “personality testing began in an 
attempt to find a short-cut method of personality assessment. This 
is what the tests essentially remain today.” 

In the second paper of the morning, Mental Testing and Measure- 
ment, Fr. Marvin Freihage, O.F.M., told the delegates that “all 
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mental testing begins with man’s sense of wonder. It is a wonder, 
both speculative and practical, about man himself—and about 
man’s fellow man.” 


FOURTH SESSION 
Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 


Speaking on the subject of Problems of Emotional Instability, Fr. 
Alfred Martin, O.F.M., began the afternoon session by giving some 
sound advice on how one may be able to help those who suffer from 
instability. 

Shortly after a brief coffee break, the delegates heard Fr. Augus- 
tine Ramirez, O.F.M., present his paper, Personality Disorders and 
Thetr Therapy According to the Client-Centered Theory. Fr. Augus- 
tine suggested the application of the basic principle of client-cen- 
tered therapy, namely, an unconditional positive regard through 
empathic understanding. This principle is not confined to the coun- 
seling relations, but can be put into practice with good therapeutic 
results in family relationships, in the teaching situation, and the 
practice of religion. 

A very important paper on Modern Problems in the Psychology 
of Adolescence, engaged the attention of the friars, who heard Fr. 
Jeffrey Keefe, O.F.M.Conv., say: “Two common occasions of en- 
vironmental damage, before and during adolescence, are prevalent 
today. One is the absence of a father’s influence in a child’s for- 
mation of his self-concept. A second is the application of the same 
norms of middle-class and professional achievement on all youth, 
despite training and talent.” 


FIFTH SESSION 
Thursday, 7:30 P. M. 


A slight change in the schedule found two papers on the evening’s 
agenda instead of one. Fr. Pacific Hug, O.F.M., of Quincy College, 
presented an inspiring discussion on The Franciscan Approach to 
the Problem of the Will. It was followed by a scholarly paper on 
Rational Psychology: Its Content and Method, by Fr. Cyril Shircel, 
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O.F.M. These two papers concluded the formal academic portion 
of the FEC Meeting. 


SIXTH SESSION 
Friday, August 8, 9:00 A. M. 


At the request of the delegates a special open forum for questions 
on the theme of the Conference was held during the morning session. 
The principal resource persons were Fr. Marvin Freihage, O.F.M., 
Fr. Carroll Tageson, O.F.M. and Fr. Augustine Ramirez, O.F.M., 
who gave their professional judgments and opinions on such matters 
as immaturity in the religious, job analysis for communities, psy- 
chotherapy and homosexuality, the value of Recovery Incorporated 
and Alcoholics Anonymous, and the validity of psychoanalysis. It 
was a most profitable session and a fitting close to the stimulating 
discussions of the past two days. 

Following the forum, the delegates held their annual business 
meeting. Fr. Daniel Egan, T.O.R., was reappointed Commissioner 
(1958-1960), and Bro. Philip Harris, O.S.F., was appointed to a 
similar position to replace Bro. Finbarr, O.S.F. Brief reports were 
read by the representatives of the following sections: The Library 
Section, The Theological Synthesis, The Moral Synthesis, The Pre- 
fects of Studies Section, and the newly formed Psychology Section. 
Fr. Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., read the resolutions which were ac- 
cepted as read. The treasurer, Fr. Irenaeus, then submitted the fol- 
lowing financial statement to the president: 


August 8, 1958 


Receipts 
Balance in Bank at Close of 1957 
HRCA Mectinigeneeee.2 51.50 se $1,325.74 
Receipts from Very Rev. Fr. 
Provineials,. ete.) 2.5. sete acs 2,330.00 
Receipts from Franciscan Herald 
Press) (FRG. sales): gaccaad< con 1,077.57 


Total 7 Receiptsings. cusses aoe hee eee $4,733.31 
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Expenses 
Printing the FEC Report 
HEROS A ih Rhu eg AN Seater aarp ogrg anes $2,062.93 
Postage, Program Printing, 
Library Section, etc. ......... 424.39 
OVA LKOUISES 20 cis are ek SehS score hureed. ys $2,487.32 
August 8, 1958, Balance in Bank ........ $2,245.99 


Fr. Maurice announced that St. Leonard’s Friary in Dayton 
would be available for the 1959 FEC Meeting and that Quincy Col- 
lege had extended an invitation for 1960, their centennial year. In 
addition to the old topics suggested last year (5th Year of Theology, 
Synthesis of St. Bonaventure and The Teaching of Philosophy), the 
delegates mentioned Science and the Seminary Course, Communi- 
cations, Convert Work, and The Christian Family. 

The following officers were re-elected for the year 1958-59: Rev. 
Maurice Grajewski, O.F.M., President; Rev. Aidan M. Carr, O.F.M. 
Conv., Vice-president; Rev. Sebastian F. Miklas, Secretary; and 
Rev. Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., Treasurer. 

After the elections, Fr. Maurice acknowledged the debt of grati- 
tude owed to the speakers and other participants for the excellent 
meetings, and then thanked Fr. Brian Lhota, O.F.M., the host and 
his fellow friars for the magnificent hospitality and generosity 
shown to the delegates during their stay. The 1958 FEC Meeting 
adjourned with the prayer of the president. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


The Committee on Resolutions of the Thirty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference respectfully submits the following resolu- 
tions: 

1. Whereas, the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference is being held on the beautiful campus of St. Bonaventure Uni- 
versity, be it resolved, that the Conference salute St. Bonaventure University 
for its century of service as the center of Franciscan learning in the United 
States and wish it many centuries of fruitful work for God and country. 

2. Whereas, the delegates to the Conference have partaken of the open- 
hearted and truly Franciscan hospitality of St. Bonaventure University, be it 
resolved, that the sincere gratitude of the members of the Conference be 
offered to the Very Reverend Celsus Wheeler, O.F.M., Provincial of the Holy 
Name Province, the Rev. Maurice Scheier, O.F.M., Guardian of the Friary, 
the Rey. Brian Lhota, O.F.M., President of St. Bonaventure University, the 
Rev. Malachy Wall, O.F.M., Executive Director of Centennial Events, and 
to all the Clerics and Brothers who have made our stay here so enjoyable. 

3. Whereas, the current project of producing a suitable series of books em- 
bodying a Franciscan theological synthesis had its origin in the Franciscan 
Educational Conference, and the first volume in this series was presented to 
the Conference at this meeting, be it resolved, that the members of the Con- 
ference offer their congratulations to the Committee for the Franciscan theo- 
logical synthesis, and to the Rev. Ernest Latko, O.F.M., the author of the 
first volume. 

4. Whereas, modern psychology has provided valuable insights into the 
human personality which, in the words of Pope Pius XII “in general deserve 
approval from a religious and moral point of view,” be it resolved, that every 
effort be made to add psychological science to the philosophical study of man 
in our clerical training programs according to the traditional Franciscan spirit 
of learning—openness, flexibility, and modernity. 


LIBRARY SECTION REPORT, AUG. 8, 1958 


Nine Friar librarians convened for the annual meeting on Wednesday eve- 
ning, August 6, in Friedsam Memorial Library. Members present included 
Fathers Bonaventure Crowley, O.F.M.Conv., Paschal Schaller, O.F.M.Cap., 
Austin Lewinski, O.F.M., Osias Vandandaigue, O.F'.M., Joseph Ruther, O.F.M., 
Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., Donald Bilinski, O.F.M., Donald Wiest, O.F.M. 
Cap. and Vincent Dieckman, O.F.M. Fr. Paschal Schaller, Herman, Pa., read 
an informative paper entitled “Franciscan Periodicals.” Fr. Paschal who com- 
pleted his library training at Catholic University in 1953 wrote a painstaking 
and time-consuming thesis under the title “A Bibliography of the Writings of 
the Capuchins of the Province of St. Augustine, 1882-1954.” Since this bibli- 
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ography was such a worthwhile contribution, it was suggested that other 
Franciscans attending library schols should take up for their thesis topics of 
Franciscan interest. The School of: Library Science at Catholic University is 
favorable to this idea. 

One recommendation made by the speaker in his paper was the publishing 
of a Franciscan Periodical Index. While discussing the possibilities of such an 
ambitious venture, the assembly learned that Fr. Irenaeus and his capable 
staff have been working on a similar project. It is an index—in catalog card 
form at present—covering Franciscan articles and other pertinent material 
published during the last ten years or so. This index has been built up by 
culling all available Franciscan periodicals and other serials which published 
articles on Franciscan subjects. As a further aid in making this index more 
useful, it was decided to adopt the following plan: Fr. Irenaeus will let 
the chairman know which Franciscan periodicals Friedsam Memorial Library 
does not receive. This list will then be broken down and a small number of 
periodicals will be assigned to other librarians for indexing. The resulting en- 
tries are to be sent to the collator of the master index at St. Bonaventure’s. 

The July 1958 issue of the Franciscan Librarian Contact, ably edited by 
Fr. Donald Bilinski, contains a new feature column, the Franciscan Book Re- 
view Service. Twenty-three Franciscan titles are listed with brief annotations 
drawn from reviews of books in various Franciscan periodicals. In connection 
with this project, the Library Section decided that each member submit five 
titles of periodicals which he is willing to cull and send the list to the Sec- 
retary. He in turn will arrange matters in such fashion that there will be no 
duplication and thus the magazines will be covered systematically. 

The Friar librarians agreed that for future F.E.C. meetings an eye-catching 
display of Franciscana will be a policy. Fr. Donald Bilinski suggested that 
well in advance of the meeting, publishers be contacted and asked to send a 
list of new titles. These would then be worked into a sizeable list which would 
be multiplied for distribution at the meeting each year. 

Fr. Irenaeus gave a short report on the present status of the Franciscan 
Union Catalog. He announced that the second volume of the ever growing 
catalog was ready for distribution. Copies are available for one dollar. Fr. 
Vincent was directed to contact the Franciscan Herald Press to ascertain the 
price of printing the Index to the Sisters’ Proceedings, 1952-54. Fr. Bonaven- 
ture brought up the subject of microfilm and inquired of the other librarians 
if they knew of any Franciscana available in microfilm. 

Fr. Joseph reported that he has been keeping an index of the Friar volumes. 
He is likewise working on indexes to other magazines which do not publish 
an index. The Capuchin clerics of St. Felix Friary, Huntington, Indiana, are 
making progress on indexing Franciscan Studies, but no appreciable progress 
has been made on the index of the F.E.C. Report. 

The appointment, more or less recent, of two Provincial Librarians was 
announced. They are Fr. Gregory Grabka, O.F.M.Conv., St. Hyacinth Semi- 
nary, Granby, Massachusetts and Fr. Sigismund Bramilla, O.F.M., St. Francis 
Seraphic Seminary, Lowell, Massachusetts. Finally, in connection with a topic 
for a future paper the chairman suggested that several standard Franciscan 
reference works be critically evaluated. Another suggested topic for a paper 
was Budgeting in Franciscan Libraries. 


REPORT FROM ‘THE PROVINCIAL PREFECTS OF STUDIES 
SECTION 


The Report from the Provincial Prefects of Studies section necessitates 
something of a case history in order that the peculiar characteristics of this 
section of the F.E.C. can be well understood. 

Here is an actual instance of the old riddle of being one’s own grand- 
mother. This is not an example of a schizophrenic condition. (As far as I 
know the only thing bothering me at this time is sinusitis.) 

Here is how the Provincial Prefects of Studies section is “its own grand- 
mother.” Originally the F.E.C. was conceived in the matrix of a concourse 
of Provincial Prefects of Studies. The child born of this educational pregnancy 
grew so rapidly with such long arms and such long legs that it was able to 
walk alone and reach what it wanted quite independently of its mother, the 
Provincial Prefects of Studies. 

Fortunately the child, the F.E.C. received a well balanced diet and grew, 
as children often do, larger than its mother. And now, as mothers sometimes 
do, The Provincial Prefects of Studies have come to live in the house built by 
the growing, mature and independent F.E.C. 

The original matrix or nursery has now been remodeled and reorganized 
as the Provincial Prefects of Studies Section of the F.E.C. 

Currently common and pressing problems in education again bring all the 
members of the Franciscan family home for a reunion of talents, objectives, 
purposes, aids, mutual encouragement and comfort. 

Within the family circle of the F.E.C., there are now many talented children 
such as the Library Section, the Theology Sections and the most recently con- 
ceived Psychology Section. 

Like a doting grandmother and a proud mother the Provincial Prefects of 
studies warmly welcome each new brain child born into the world of education. 
These children, the sections and scions of the F.E.C., are the pride and joy 
and support of the Franciscan family. 

At the Wednesday night, Aug. 6 58 meeting of the Provincial Prefects of 
Studies Section of the F.E.C., the talented Fr. Colman Majechrzak of As- 
sumption Province was elected chairman. Conventual Fr. Nicholas Roling, 
Our Lady of Consolation Province was elected Secretary. 

Capuchin Fr. Eric May, St. Mary’s Province was selected to present basic 
concepts in Law and Statuta concerning Provincial Prefects or Regents of 
Studies. Constitutional and Provincial differences will be compared by all Pro- 
vincial Prefects of Studies. These considerations and proposals for proper par- 
liamentary procedure form the agenda for the 1959 meeting. 

After a discussion stimulated by Fr. Augustine Ramirez, Jalisco Province 
Mexico, on preparing Franciscan teachers during seminary courses of study, 
the 1958 meeting of the Provincial Prefects of Studies adjourned. 
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